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Behind the By-Lines 


period doubt and despair both 
Western Europe and the United States are 
groping for faith which will give signifi- 
cance living and direction the strivings 
men. commencement address last 
spring Ordway Tead proposed solution 
his The Faith That Makes Men Whole, 
faith which comes through religious be- 
lief God. Dr. Tead frankly faces situa- 
tion which more and more concerning 
educational leaders. writes with authority 
the President the Board Higher 
Education New York City Editor 
the social and educational books 
Harper Brothers. 

Democracy Modern Age paper 
Boyd Bode, now lecturer the Uni- 
versity Florida. Professor Emeritus 
Education The Ohio State University. 
One America’s leading philosophers the 
field Education, Dr. Bode the author 
Democracy Way Life, published 
the Kappa Delta Lecture Series. Other 
volumes his are Learn,” “Pro- 
gressive Education the Crossroads,” 
“Modern and 
member Alpha chapter Kappa Delta 
and also member its distinguished 
Laureate 

Sebastian Grazia, Assistant Professor 
Social Sciences The University Chi- 
cago, writes The Principle Authority 
Its Relation Freedom. This year 
leave absence, engaged research 
the University Florence, Italy. the 
author “The Political Community,” and 
forthcoming book, “The Government 
the Passions,” has education for the citizen 
its central concern. 

the dramatic recital the Norwegian 
teachers’ fight retain the principle 
freedom education. Dr. Grace has re- 
cently been appointed Professor Educa- 


tional Administration and Chairman the 
Department Education the University 
Chicago. has been lecturer the 
university faculties Minnesota, Yale, 
Western Reserve, Syracuse, Columbia and 
New York University and was, for time, 
Director Adult Education Cleveland. 
Connecticut. From 1946 1948 was 
director study for the armed services edu- 
cational and service program, and was later 
head the educational and cultural rela- 
tions program the American zone 
Germany under General Clay. the 
author “State Aid and School Costs,” 
and “Tomorrow’s Citizen.” hon- 
orary member Kappa Delta Pi. 

Jesse Stuart, well-known Kentucky poet 
and novelist, presents the short story, 
Fit the Schedule. has spent much 
his life teacher and school administrator 
and knows the problems the schools. His 
recent book, Thread That Runs 
True,” has been read and quoted widely. 
His “Songs Bull Tongue Plow,” “Men 
the Mountains,” “Taps for Private 
and “Trees Heaven” are among his 
better-known works. has been Eng- 
land Guggenheim fellowship and 
widely known lecturer. 

Fred Joyce Schonell, the University 
Birmingham (England) author New 
Concepts Education, composite three 
broadcasts which gave over the network 
the British Broadcasting Company. Pro- 
fessor Education and Head the Depart- 
ment Education the University 
Birmingham, his primary field interest 
remedial teaching. President the 
Midland Branch the British Psychologi- 
cal Society. Among Dr. Schonell’s publica- 
tions are “Essential Arithmetic Tests,” 
“Backwardness the Basic Subjects,” 
“Essential Intelligence Tests,” and “The 

(Continued page 256) 
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The Faith That Makes Men Whole 


Orpway 


ARE here mark the next turn- 
ing the way for many who will 
help shape the new generation 
knowledge, love and faith. are here 
also aspiring individual souls. And 
are here citizens the greatest, 
internationally most responsible nation 
world suspicious, proud, im- 
poverished and morally disunited coun- 
tries. 

teachers, individuals, world 
citizens, have lives create—or 
used said, souls save—our 
own and those many whom shall 
never see. 

Somehow, across the years, our 
special assignment affect the minds 
and hearts young people 
change for the better the way the 
world runs. For the very premise 
educational effort that have some- 
thing greatly valuable transmitted. 
Only that faith conquer. 

What, then, said about that 
animating faith which should surcharge 
with confidence and continuing vigor 
our approach teaching? 


What about faith make men 
whole? 

shall try briefly examine four 
questions: 

Why especially need some 
faith? 

What the matter with the faith 
have had? 

What kind faith needed? 

Can hold such faith ra- 
tional self-respect? 

Why especially need some 
faith? 

Someone has said that “faith not 
belief spite evidence but life 
scorn consequences.” was Job who 
said “Though slay me, yet will 
trust Him.” And thus for all time 
set the tone the deepest faith life 
that man can cherish. 

Faced with ultimate questions war 
and peace, survival destruction, love 
hate, community anarchy, moral 
order moral chaos, modern man 
probably more profoundly disturbed 
about his place the world than was 
any previous generation. 
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need some faith and yearn 
want saved from life without mean- 
ing, without direction, without creative 
power, without some authority and sup- 
port for the supreme effort build 
Godlike values into our world. 

need saved from cor- 
roding fear that mankind being driven 
self extermination much the swine 
the Bible story rushed over the cliff 
into the sea and were destroyed. 
are fearful that our mastery nature 
hollow mockery and that are 
not masters but slaves. 

Thus seek strength for devotion 
the noblest visions compassionate 
humanity even though persons 
nation might have sacrifice our 
feel our bones that there some- 
thing formed and produced 
earth which greater than the individ- 
ual yet which organic part- 
ner. And that feeling our bones 
seek buttress more coherent 
grasp reality—which have right 
believe would faith make men 
whole—or least make men strive 
toward wholeness the level some- 
thing beyond only “personality develop- 
ment,” necessary though that is. 

need our faith, follow the sug- 
gestion Whitehead, for four crucial 
reasons. are staggered our alone- 
ness the world. Each person con- 
fronts suffering, tragedy, guilt, death— 
and has somehow come terms with 
them. Second, are search some- 
thing which may referred 
“world community.” Third, seek 
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justification the meaning the 
human scene—assurance that all 
not vanity. And, fourth, seek 
assured that the widening community 
which our loyalty summoned the 
individual life counts, has dignity and 
integrity, remains end itself. 

short, for this meager span 
struggling years, set arena becom- 
ing more complex look into the 
microscope and the telescope, the indi- 
vidual asks nothing much led 
the sources certainty, meaning 
and value. some tragic way our 
faith and vision have failed many 
this hour dire uncertainty. 

What, then, the matter with the 
faith have had? 

Have not the search for faith and the 
faith always tried shed 
light meaning and value? Surely 
are not without some awareness the 
contributions wise and noble men— 
saviors, saints, seers, martyrs and proph- 
ets—to growing knowledge what 
righteous and beautiful and true. 
discerning person goodwill who will 
inform himself historically can deny the 
following heartening 
that sublime insights into ineffable 
reality; second that lofty moral 
stature demanded the revolu- 
tionary Sermon the Mount; and 
third that sacrificial efforts already 
made many extend the areas 
human co-operation and the influence 
law love human relations. 

Yet there are two comments offer 
upon this undeniably stirring record 
human aspiration. The landmarks all too 
easily become institutionally frozen and 
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even nullified both misapplications 
and also our complete failure trans- 
late vision into practice. Schiller 
doubt meant something like this when 
said, believe much religion 
that cannot believe any the re- 
ligions.” Freeze the revelation into dog- 
matic form and the fruits often 
yielded are those hypocrisy and for- 
malism. witness smugness, literal- 
ness, self-righteousness, possessiveness 
the vision one seer institutionalized 
for the acceptance many. 

But even worse, again and again 
hear the loudly pronounced view that 
some particular institution alone supplies 
salvation; and there road God 
truth except through the straight and 
narrow path “our” group has defined. 
you would have salvation, come unto 
us, and follow our royal road with all 
its accompanying overbeliefs, turning 
your back the errors and heresies 
your past and all other doctrines. 

Faith and religion, once begin 
realize, are not all good. They may 
good bad, pure alloyed, inclu- 
sive and universal exclusive and pa- 
rochialized. What, course, want 
concerned with pure religion 
and undefiled, high religion which 
the ties that bind are binding our 
hearts Auman love, mature religion 
which all men goodwill worship 
common shrine—the shrine pro- 
gressively knowable God. 

And the other comment upon conven- 
tionalized faith that always con- 
fronts the problem coping with, in- 
corporating and using the new revela- 
tions each age. For there any 
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directly observed truth all, would 
seem include recognition that the dis- 
closure more fragments reality 
and truth humankind continuing 
fact. Today many have deny 
that some past date there occurred 
some absolute and final revelation after 
which, say, the heavens closed 
forever. And man this view left 
struggle with some interpretation 
the ancient Word, Greece they 
struggled find guidance from the 
utterances the Delphic oracle. 

Surely, any faith make modern 
man whole has take into account wider 
knowledge, some new extensions un- 
derstanding the world science, 
technology, art and education these are 
still being borne upon us, true 
that the West have focussed and 
doubt overstressed revelations too re- 
stricted kind. But the historic and 
global view, the reasons for faith, the 
nature faith, the quality faith, are 
all matters which the evidence 
still coming in. And faith needs and 
uses evidence not because does not 
beyond evidence but because knowledge 
renders faith more comprehensive and 
profound. And woe that generation 
that institution which some irra- 
tional and rigid way still intoning “the 
old time religion good enough for 
me.” 

The consensus the reaction plain 
men today that the old time faith 
not good enough, and has the last 
fifty years, both here and the world 
around, increasingly been found want- 
ing. Religion the expression faith, 


has always fulfilled, purified 
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its dross, born again into each 
age need and doubt and hope. 

There is, course, sense which 
religion the same yesterday, today 
and forever. But there deeper sense 
which high religion convinced 
commitment man the perennially 
new disclosures vouchsafed the hu- 
man spirit. 

Hence, confront the third ques- 
tion: 

What kind faith needed? 

More required today than 
say that our need for faith God. 
For the further and deeper 
search for God that the very nature 
the problem literally true, 
the wisest utterances today’s seekers 
after truth acclaim, that new search for 
God zealously and reverently under 
way. And thus faith new vitality, 
relevance and depth process be- 
coming. 

And what are some its elements? 

turn again Whitehead and re- 
mind you his characterization re- 
ligious insight, illuminating our ques- 
tion. says: 
“The religious insight the grasp this 
truth: That the order the world, the 
values the world its whole and its 
parts, the beauty the world, the zest 
life, the peace life, and the mastery 
evil, are all bound together—not accident- 
ally, but reason this truth: that the 
universe exhibits creativity with infinite 
freedom, and realm forms with infinite 
possibilities; but that this creativity and these 
forms are together impotent achieve 
actuality apart from the completed ideal 
harmony, which 


Religion the Making, Alfred North 
Whitehead, The Macmillan Co. 1926, 119. 
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Will you note what calls atten- 
tion? The connotative words are order, 
value, beauty, zest, peace, mastery 
evil, positive creativity. 

But these are not words They 
are the reminders those concerns 
about ultimates which are the current 
focus those who are taking the meas- 
ure the world has been revealed 
the searchings the wisest 
minds recent years. And call 
mind such names Einstein, Planck, 
Millikan, Whitehead, Gandhi, Albert 
Schweitzer, Smuts and others. 

are the humility and honesty 
many such earnest inquirers today 
enabled glimpse new Heaven and 
new earth where “the former things 
are passed away.” 

Our faith principle order 
not naive. Our faith law love 
human relations not mere wish- 
fulness sentimentality. Our faith 
the unlimited universal human com- 
munity not fatuous. Our faith the 
uses human mastery nature for 
divinely intended human ends not 
quixotic. 

The realities here are experienced and 
experienceable. They derive, other 
words, from naturalistic and humanly 
creative awareness the forces and 
around us. But these are forces which 
are clearly shot through with human 
obligation; are mandated toward the 
effort realize them the price 
human decency, fraternity and survival. 
that discover how man nature 
and nature man work together, 
are speed along the process 
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improving and enriching this inter- 
dependence. 

The fact increasingly dawns upon 
that this absolute summons true 
the essence things for man, Old 
separations the holy and the secular, 
the moral and the non-moral, the spirit- 
ual and the material—these fall away; 
these not reflect what are dis- 
covering true about man earth. 

The career man holy cause 
its entirety. Only approached with 
reverence for life does this career rise 
its full stature. Only the search 
pursued with wonder, humility and love 
can fruitful. Only one catches the 
vision that collaboration with 
creative influences that man’s life finds 
meaning, does the dynamic and divine 
nature the human career become re- 
vealed. 

find God; find response; 
find support and find progressively 
revealed authority for living the life 
into which are inescapably plunged. 
There arises new sense which “the 
practice the presence God” mean- 
ingful and necessary. “Underneath are 
the Everlasting Arms,” not waft 
heaven flowery beds ease, but 
the sense that are required co- 
workers with the perennial processes 

St. Augustine’s famous utterance takes 
new meaning: “Thou hast made 
for Thyself and our hearts are restless 
until they find their rest Thee.” This 
cheaply bought insurance safety 
and salvation. This quick accept- 
ance divine intent which easily sup- 
ports and wipes away all tears. This 
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faith—namely, that are privileged 
progressively discover how man 
function—is tough doctrine, demand- 
ing claim, difficult via dolorosa for 
mankind. But has this glory that the 
struggling human career becomes di- 
vine career. Meaning, purpose, direction, 
hope,—these are restored it. Fear 
not removed but sublimated 
are able listen the harmonies and 
overtones which the hearing ear can 

not saying that knowledge 
come God. But through our widen- 
ing knowledge the simple heart and the 
sensitive soul find faith re- 
enforced and guided. are appre- 
hended that which apprehend, 
was wisely said centuries ago. 

And this leads final question: 

Can hold such faith rational 
self-respect? 

When repeat, had fainted un- 
less had believed see the goodness 
the Lord the land the living” 
are asking for special dispensation 
from high? No, not any more. 
has been nobly said, “we not ask for 
God’s help, ask only that 
there.” affirm convincing dis- 
total and kind developing 
total practice conduct, which illumi- 
nate and hearten the human career. 
Moreover this heartening not imputed 
merely because wish so. comes 
about because men find experience 
that “the Spirit beareth witness with 
our spirits.” 

That experience may not general. 
may not nonchalantly come by. 
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clearly requires induced even 
though know “the wind bloweth 
where listeth and know not the 
day the hour” when the wind the 
spirit may blow refreshingly through 
any individual mind and heart. 

The faith that makes men feel 
sense wholeness not derived from 
book specific ethical rules; not 
drawn from texts new discoveries 
the natural and human sciences; 
not established formulas energy 
spacetime. Faith is, always has 
been, the heeding the still small 
voice. “Be still and know that 
God,” remains the insight spiritual 
wisdom. 

But for all this, and beyond the 
simple, humble searching the individ- 
ual heart, the natural revelations man- 
in-nature cry out for our allegiance 
ways that the great scientists and phil- 
osophers have realized and have sum- 
moned to. you are worried about 
the company you keep you seek God, 
you would practice the presence 
God reverentially your own life— 
know this! That you keep company with 
the elect the ages and today. The 
roster long; are the finest minds, 
the wisest spirits, the most discerning 
and loving souls the world has known. 
There obscurantism here. There 
closing the mind surrender 
reason. 

There rather, the moving mind 
and reason into larger universe where, 
amid mystery and surrounded the un- 
known, the human heart finds itself 
home and vibrantly alive. The unut- 
terable, the pervasive, the ineffable and 
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sublime the world—are and 
they are and God. They are 
our own groping nature with the 
utilization every rational resource 
can summon. 

fully mindful, let say con- 
clusion, that this not sermon but 
commencement address, And hope 
have made clear that the setting 
which believe are sharers, the moral 
obligation intelligent impera- 
tive. the kind world which 
clear thought, arduous study, rigorous 
adherence standards truth seeking, 
are the nature the moral mandate 
seven days week and every hour 
the day. 

The way the kind mastery life 
requires, way which education has 
great measure show. The “know- 
how” faith knowledge about how 
which education must 
yield. The practice faith 
requires that our minds “all out” 
upon all the problems which self and 
society face. There is, course, real 
faith without works which in- 
telligence and love dictate. short, 
can longer separate the task 
education and the summons high re- 
ligion. 

All this has naught with debates 
the separation church and state. 
has rather with our realization 
that the kind human society democ- 
racy dedicated achieve, will 
achieved only the fruits the mind 
education and the fruits the spirit 
religious faith combine help the 
human spirit transcend itself. 
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The faith that will make whole 
purpose and striving not merely re- 
spectable, not merely harmony with 
the life reason. Faith the essential 
concomitant which underlies our salva- 
tion the measure that our striving 
earns it. And that striving bears good 
fruit only the task education well 
done teachers—as they are able truly 
cultivate the necessary reflective ef- 
forts all. 

true for 1950 was true when 
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Paul wrote his Epistle the Hebrews, 
that: 

“Faith the substance things hoped 
for, the evidence things not 

And the sublime nobility his con- 
clusion still 

“And these all, having obtained 
good report through faith, received not 
the promise: 

God having provided some better 
thing for us, that they without should 
not made perfect.” 


THIS EDUCATION? 


BERNARDINE FREEMAN 


can solve quadratic equation, 


but cannot keep own bank balance straight. 
can read Goethe’s Faust the original, 
but cannot ask for piece bread German. 
can name the kings England since the War the Roses, 
but not know the qualifications the candidates the next 


election. 


know the economic theories Malthus and Adam Smith, 
but cannot live within income. 
can recognize the “leit-motif” Wagner opera, 


but cannot sing 


can explain the principles hydraulics, 
but cannot fix leak the kitchen faucet. 
can read the plays Moliére the original, 
but cannot order meal French. 
have studied the psychology James and Titchener, 
but cannot control own temper. 
can conjugate Latin verbs, but cannot write legibly. 
can recite hundreds lines Shakespeare, 
but not know the Declaration Independence, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address, the Psalm. 
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Time Confusion 


sleeps beside his dream keep where 

the world young bridesmaid, and fair, 
without the semblance single care 
where birds caress the branch every tree, 

spilling their voices far and wide, free 

the marvel their fluted symphony 

inviting him join them the spree; 

where grass all about him and where flowers 

replace his vague remembrance the towers 

that once upon time were this place: 

when little people hustled and fro, 

wondering why where they had 

search what not one them was clear— 

not even who wiped away the tear. 


wakes find the magic thin and worn 
where hope groping, lonely and forlorn 
wonder why happened was born 
without given place lay its head, 
without single one see fed... 


without the time ponder grieve 
about the dream that pulls his will apart 

greet the day; that holds him the heart 
while there need brush the teeth and 
off haste what does not know 
confronts him the way confusion 


Despite the indication dismay, 

challenges the need lead the way 
carry until the hours night 

offer him dream second-sight. 
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Democracy Modern Age’ 


Henry 


the ironies the present 
times that our growing determi- 
nation make the world safe for democ- 
racy has gone hand hand with cor- 
responding uncertainty what 
mean democracy. cynic could ask 
for better opportunity display his 
talents. those who are not 
cynics the present situation calls for 
searching hearts and minds see 
what done about it. have 
become confused; and obligatory 
ask the reason for this confusion, 
first step towards straightening out our 
thinking and clarifying our sense di- 
rection. 

dealing with problem, usually 
pays find out how originated. 
can trust current references the 
purposes the Founding Fathers, the 
initial idea democracy was engag- 
ingly simple. was practically identical 
with restriction the functions gov- 
ernment. accept this interpreta- 
tion, can understand why, people, 
still tend distrustful gov- 
ernment. can also understand why 
special interests tend meet any pro- 
posed extension governmental regu- 
lation with indignant repudiation, the 


This paper was originally prepared for in- 
honor Dr. Sayers, the occasion 
his retirement from the University Hawaii 
few years ago. Unfortunately this project had 
abandoned owing unforeseen difficulties, 
and this paper now offered separately. 


ground that constitutes regimentation 
and tyranny. From this point view 
democracy and “free enterprise” seem 
mean pretty much the same thing. 

may conceded without hesitation 
that the Founding Fathers placed con- 
siderable emphasis restriction. the 
light both existing circumstances and 
the quarrel with England which 
they had become involved, this was un- 
derstandable enough. Moreover, the idea 
restriction had special appeal the 
frontier type mind, which con- 
tinued have for long time after- 
What those earlier Americans es- 
pecially craved was equality oppor- 
tunity exploit the resources the 
New World, and they gravitated 
naturally towards the view that govern- 
ment should confined much 
possible police duties. the words 
Thomas Jefferson, that government 
best which governs least. 

matter simple justice the 
Founding Fathers, however, neces- 
sary insist that they were thinking 
broader and more positive terms, 
evidence need but point the Pre- 
amble the Constitution. What they 
sought was not primarily less govern- 
ment but government which was dif- 
ferent origin and purpose. Instead 
government remote control, they 
demanded government “with the con- 
sent the governed,” which would auto- 
matically different kind govern- 
ment. The reason for this demand was 
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twofold: (a) provide hearing for 
all the interests concerned any pro- 
posed legislation, and (b) secure legis- 
lation which would seek harmonize 
reconcile conflicting interests far 
plied all this was the big idea that 
ideal community community which 
makes the continuous extension com- 
mon interests and purposes its guiding 
principle and its test 
such community freedom and equality 
become identified with participation 
maintaining and promoting type 
common life which unity purpose 
and diversity interests and capacities 
hand hand. Pluribus Unum. 

This meaning what have since 
learned call democracy was indeed 
implied but was not explicitly formu- 
lated the Founding Fathers. they 
had clearly seen this meaning they 
might have hesitated with the 
job, because was meaning that 
opened the way basically differ- 
ent interpretation the origin and na- 
ture moral and spiritual values, 
different philosophy life. With 
respect this interpretation, are 
now struggling with divergent points 
view, and this divergence what lies 
behind the present prevailing confusion 
the meaning democracy. 

With respect these values, the 
Founding Fathers spoke the language 
their own times. These values, they 
held, are supernatural their source and 
authority. The right liberty and 
ity divine its origin; all men are 
created equal, and are endowed 
the Creator with inalienable rights, such 
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the right life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit happiness. This being the case, 
they concluded that all men, even athe- 
ists and sceptics, are entitled live their 
own lives and follow the truth they 
see it. Freedom conscience, freedom 
religion, freedom speech, are God- 
given rights. Questions religious be- 
lief must settled each individual 
for himself; they must not decided 
the state, and they must not taken 
into account dealing with matters 
pertaining the common good. 

What the Founding Fathers were 
really saying was that democracy can 
afford tolerate wide diversity be- 
liefs because there wide area 
common concerns which this diversity 
does not matter. providing for public 
health, for example, postal service, 
roads and playgrounds, remedy- 
ing slum conditions, can ignore this 
diversity irrelevant. What needed 
desired get all the people in- 
terested the improvement their 
common life. academic language, the 
task widen the area common 
interests and common purposes, justi- 
undertakings this kind not 
necesary invoke external sanctions 
commands; these common interests and 
purposes can stand their own feet. 
With respect them, atheists and scep- 
tics have the same every- 
body else, and they may prove 
just good citizens the rest the 
population. Freedom conscience 
feasible policy because does not get 
the way the task building com- 
mon life. 

All this adds the conclusion 
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that within this area common affairs 
operate with moral standards which 
not require supernatural basis and 
sanction. These affairs generate their 
own standards. The situation akin 
partnership, say the butter-and-egg 
The partners have different 
duties and functions, but partners they 
have equality status, and the pros- 
perity each determined the suc- 
cess the common undertaking. Analo- 
gies are dangerous, but democracy seems 
offer certain Each member 
the community has his own place and 
function the larger life the group, 
and progress measured the degree 
which this place and function becomes 
increasingly significant, both for the indi- 
vidual and for the community whole. 
The road progress, word, 
through increased participation. All so- 
cial regulations, such property rights, 
marriage laws, labor relations, and what 
not, must judged this test. But this 
just another way saying that 
democracy has its own distinctive kind 
morality. not derived from any ex- 
traneous source, but grows out the soil 
every-day experience, the Declaration 
Independence the contrary notwith- 
standing. Democracy within its own area 
has rules conduct that are good 
for all time. 


the past this general point view 
has been widely accepted practice, 
though not theory. have lived to- 
gether and worked together this coun- 
try, without bothering much philoso- 
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phize about it. Now, however, the time 
has come when need take stock 
ourselves. The reason that with the 
growth the complexity our modern 
civilization, are having increasing 
trouble with our standards. easy 
say that democracy means common 
life which exists apart from religious be- 
liefs, but the facts not fit into this 
convenient distinction. What are 
do, for example, when people object, 
religious grounds, military service, 
flag saluting, paying taxes, send- 
ing their children the public schools? 
conversely, they insist, for the 
same reason, the practice polyg- 
amy, nudism, public exhibitions 
snake-biting test religious faith? 

The same difficulty crops out the 
field education. Our schools are sup- 
posed maintain official neutrality with 
respect religious beliefs, but this 
becoming increasingly difficult the 
present time, however may have been 
the past. Religious beliefs become 
involved such topics evolution, the 
historical account the Reformation, 
and the nature the mind soul—to 
mention only few. Neutrality and effec- 
tive teaching have become incompatible, 
and might well recognize the fact. 

What are against the present 
time conflict standards, Our con- 
fusion springs from the fact that have 
failed recognize the nature this con- 
flict. got along pretty well the 
past because the area common con- 
cerns was relatively small, and did 
not seem necessary reflect the dif- 
ference between the moral standards 
within this area and those outside it. 
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The average American led double life, 
without being clearly aware that was 
doing so. But this can not indef- 
initely. need know which standard 
invoke cases conflict. One the 
other these standards must have final 
authority when comes showdown. 
must made entirely clear that 
democracy has its own distinctive stand- 
ard, which has nothing with creeds 
dogmas, but guided solely the 
requirements associated living. De- 
mocracy places exclusive reliance em- 
pirical methods for determining stand- 
ards; which just another way saying 
that democracy name, not for set 
political arrangements, but for whole 
become—a democratic people, must 
all the way. The only alternative 
return past which thought 
had left behind. 

This conclusion gives added meaning 
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the familiar saying that are living 
age revolution. The present 
probably the most momentous period 
all history, because confronts with 
the whole question basic outlook 
life. Which standard standards are 
have final authority? this situation our 
schools obviously have special oppor- 
tunity and special obligation. not 
their prerogative decide which stand- 
ard set standards claim our 
allegiance, but unquestionably their 
obligation make the younger genera- 
tion intelligent the nature the 
choice that has made. order 
fulfil this obligation properly, there must 
extensive reorganization subject 
matter and procedures all along the line. 
education the other areas life 
are the threshold new day, 
which, fervently hope, will intro- 
duce long-hoped-for era peace 
earth and goodwill among men. 


the United States democracy, its citizens must free. 
citizens are free, they must their own judges. they are 
judge well, they must wise. Citizens may born free; they are not 
born wise. Therefore, the business liberal education democracy 
make free men wise. Democracy declares that “the people shall 
judge.” Liberal education must help people judge 
Warp, “The People Shall Judge” 
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The Principle Authority 


Its Relation 


SEBASTIAN 


REEDOM, word, cannot stand 
use the word, will have amplify 
carefully. surprising that many 
persons—and speak scholars, 
assumed 
that freedom must mean something spe- 
cific itself, though there were 
such things words that required ampli- 
fication. The confusion wrought 
careless use the term can shown 
example. 

First all there the rhetorical use 
the word. You have but invoke fair 
freedom any tongue and you get 
warm response, The power the word 
universal, and based, believe, the 
presence man appetite, appe- 
tite for activity, one that varies greatly 
with age and circumstance, yet one that 
demands certain minimum physical 
exertion. The word used thus poetic 
rhetorical fashion cuts connotative 
path through ideas like caging close 
confinement bound slavery. The 
thought these conditions immediately 
arouses the hearer feeling repul- 
sion, the need avoid such things, 
the need retain liberty. This quality 
recommends freedom the slogans 
rallying cries almost any political 
movement. 

But the word this sense, the satis- 
faction necessary minimum phys- 
ical activity, can have only limited 


Freedom 


GRAZIA 


political usage. was not the danger 
being bound hand and foot that led 
Patrick Henry utter his famous words. 
Nor does any political ideology that 
know offer the prison house its ad- 
herents reward for their loyalty. 
The appetite for exercise too easily can 
sated emptying water from one 
bucket another running briskly 
around the prison yard. Yet, say, 
this sense that the word, freedom, 
has appeal and meaning that uni- 
versal, 

The word used often another 
way—as freedom choice freedom 
opportunity. But the question 
asked here is, which choices? what op- 
portunities? Some political scientists give 
quantitative answer. The more choices, 
the more opportunities—the more free- 
dom, They even classify political systems 
according their quantities freedom. 
Liberalism that system that provides 
the maximum while totalitarianism 
that system that provides the minimum 
This school thought 
probably has been too much influenced 
analogies freedom physical 
movement, and seems have the idea 
that liberalism leaves man unbound 
while totalitarianism ties one hand and 
one foot behind his back. forgets that 


See, for example, Hans Kelsen, The Political 
Theory Bolshevism (Berkeley: University 
California, 1949). 
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one does not designate the kind 
choices the kind opportunities for 
which one free, the things that can 
chosen the opportunities that can 
devised are limited only the 
natural environment and 
genuity. There freedom think about 
political elections and there freedom 
think about art just because one does 
not have think about elections. There 
freedom wiggle the toes, there 
freedom divorce, there freedom 
rob everyone. You mention one, your 
opponent will think another. like 
the old mathematical riddle trying 
conceive the highest possible number, 
yet knowing that you can add always 
another integer. quite sure that 
Spartan could have compiled long 
list freedoms Athenian. Indeed, 
not long ago the ancient Greeks and the 
Eskimos were compared just this re- 
spect, and were found come out 
Even they had could have 
come out unequal, there still would 
the question weighing each freedom 
they possessed. 

this futile quantitative approach 
freedom merely hides the important as- 
pect the problem, which is, that 
estimate greatest freedom you must as- 
sume parallel hierarchy values per- 
taining freedom (for example, for 
and for the Russians) you must 
assume universal hierarchy values. 
Otherwise, everytime you say, “Free- 
dom for good,” your diabolical 


*See Vilhjalmur Stefansson, “Was Liberty 
Invented?” Anshen, ed., Freedom and 
Its Meaning (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1940). 
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opponent can say, “No, freedom from 
good.” And herein lies the weakness 
the so-called libertarian doctrines 
persons like Spencer and 

Perhaps because difficulties such 
these perhaps because reluctance 
give its rhetorical power, some 
persons use the word and yet either 
say undefinable refuse define 
They say that know what 
mean when use the word, and that 
enough. One can observe, however, that 
somehow, whatever they mean 
freedom, they seem have while 
others have forced into it. 

This position roughly can trans- 
lated thus: like what we’ve got and 
everybody should have it. Which makes 
the old quip relevant: Comes Der Tag, 
the poor shall have strawberries 
winter, even gives them rash. An- 
other and perhaps more defensible vari- 
ant this position freedom less 
jingoistic and runs like this: like 
what we’ve got and we’re willing fight 
for it. both these cases, should 
clear that universal standard justice 
being claimed without the ground for 
being put forth. 

There denying that the word 
freedom has real utility for those who 
use but will not define it. gives 
them sense absolute But 
truth they not know and cannot say 
what the morality is. Therefore the 
political philosopher will have raise 
William Ernest Hocking What Man Can 
Make Man (New York: Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1942) pointed out the ultimate neces- 
sity Mill’s system for somebody de- 
cide what harmful what useful. 


Liberty and Its Perversions,” Anshen, cit. 
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the objection, truly know the 
obscure per obscurus? 

look now the usage freedom 
famous opening phrase may 
enlightening. “Man born free, and 
declaration Rousseau was not thinking 
one’s legal condition birth for ob- 
viously one could slave the son 
slaves then any other time. 
Rather felt that looking man 
when born could seen free the 
deforming influences society. 

should like take this idea Rous- 
seau and carry farther, propose, 
fact, using man-as-he-is-born the mod- 
ern version man-in-the-state-of-nature. 

New-born man organism with 
potentialities, That all that can said 
for him isolation. has divine 
spark but, unless fanned, that spark flies 
back its Maker. has needs ap- 
petites but does not know what 
with them nor even what they are. 
part the uniqueness this 
that his start, knows poorly 
what for himself. His activity 
diffuse, random, uncoordinated. this 
what means free—to know 
not what one wants nor how get it— 
Rousseau was concerned not with free- 
dom but something else. 

Man born neither free nor forced. 
Only after touched human 
hands, does get the chance earthly 
freedom. 

Simple though this point may be, 
has not been seen correctly the state 
nature theorists. the first place they 
assume that man-in-the-state-of-nature 
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has motives which for one school 
seau Locke the anarchists, for ex- 
ample) may mostly good motives and 
for another school (Hobbes, for in- 
stance) may mostly bad. the second 
place, these theorists, depending 
whether they belong the good bad 
school pure motives, generally hold 
that the influences put man when not 
the state nature are respectively 
bad good. One might say that both 
schools are alike that they affirm 
inverse relationship between original 
state and civilized state. 

Taking man out imaginary 
original state and viewing him 
born, see neither these possibili- 
The state nature theorists had 
given natural man credit for qualities 
does not have—pity, compassion, ego- 
ism, brotherliness, drive for power. 
The motives new man are blameless, 
surely enough, but they are also praise- 
less. Man-as-he-is-born, man uninfluenced 
other men, can considered free 
more than can ship becalmed. Being 
uninfluenced not being free. New-born 
man freedomless. 

Gradually brought out this 
condition the three most important 

the more serious weaknesses the 
eighteenth-century Philosophers, the laissez-faire, 
the classical democratic, and the anarchist schools 
their belief, expressed not, inborn 
morality which they often called “reason.” 
modern psychology that know claims that 
moral ideals are inborn. The nearest thing 
even suggestion this sort Jung’s 
somewhat unclear conception the collective un- 
conscious, But this idea far from offering sup- 
port the moral That there 
faculty conscience, however, few would 
deny. See, for example, Action, “Autono- 


mous Ethics: Man without Conscience?” The 
Hibbert Journal XLVIII (1949), 33-40. 
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communities family, state and re- 
ligion. From them learns what 
right and what wrong, learns mor- 
right, learns responsibility. The state 
nature theorists, according whether 
they held man’s natural state good 
bad, claimed that the influences 
this unnatural state were restrictive 
facilitative. But psychological and an- 
thropological examination the influ- 
ences that the community brings bear 
new-born man shows that they are 
not one the other. They are restrictive 
and facilitative, both. 

This fact has been greatly neglected 
modern times. The general impression 
the social sciences seems that 
the acceptance moral standards 
restrictive freedom. This believe 
gross misunderstanding the na- 
ture morality. The community takes 
this bundle life with its appetites and 
its faculties and tries make grow 
into ideal form. Some its activity 
the community blocks, some ignores, 
some encourages. Morality involves 
not only curbs and restraints but pur- 
poses and loves and ideals, not only 
restriction but also direction. (Partly 
order emphasize this neglected side 
morality, have The Political 
Community, 1948, called moral stand- 
ards “directives.”) moment’s thought 
will convince you that moral command 
has not only side that says “don’t” but 
also side that says “do.” The avoidance 
bad behavior means the doing good. 
cowardly brave and coura- 
geous. Morality Janus-faced, and 
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conscience that says “no,” also con- 
science, Nietzsche tells us, that can 
“say yes one’s self.” 

When brought together, these moral 
standards, these goals, and laws, and 
crimes, sins, and loves and hates, consti- 
tute interrelated system containing 
various elements, cosmological, eschato- 
logical, ideological. say that they 
constitute system, not say that 
the minds most men they have sys- 
tematic shape. These standards beliefs 
are some ordered, some unordered, some 
irreducible. They have system, how- 
ever, that all together they tell the 
person how take his terrestrial journey. 
the simplest terms, they say the 
man who become political animal: 
these people are our kind, our brothers, 
therefore love them; figures are 
the great ones this world who enable 
get what need and desire, our 
common good, therefore love them and 
obey their laws; this the way show 
your love for them, this the way they 
want you conduct yourself. 

Freedom begins possible. From 

youth, declares Iphigenia, 
Von Jugend auf hab’ ich gelernt gehorchen, 
Erst meinen Eltern und dann einer Gottheit 
Und folgsam ich immer meine Seele 
frei. 

the political and religious system 
beliefs the community unfolded 
him, the new man begins have 
purposes, things do, ends attain. 
These beliefs morals become what 
know conscience. 

Therefore, suggest that the primary 
freedom man should limited 
definition the state acting according 
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the commands And 
since the commands conscience are the 
belief-system his community taken 
into himself, freedom 
without his having acquired first 
system beliefs. 

Yet, how this belief-system “taken 
into himself,” how these communal 
moral ideas become part the self 
that the self reciprocally becomes part 
the community? this stage the 
inquiry the state nature theorist gives 
way the social compact theorist. the 
Leviathan Hobbes wrote this interesting 
passage: “The desires and passions 
man are themselves sin. more 
are the actions that proceed from those 
passions, till they know law that for- 
bids them; which till laws made they 
cannot know, nor can any law made 
till they have agreed upon the person 
that shall make it.” Quite clearly, this 
exactly the point have been discuss- 
ing, except that have emphasized 
that not only sin but virtue and freedom, 
too, are impossible without law. Asking 
ourselves now when does man-as-he-is- 


scrutiny the definitions freedom given 
many political writers will reveal that this sug- 
gestion not radical. For Green, free 
one’s moral self (Lectures the Prin- 
ciples Moral Obligation (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1895)). For Alexander 
self (What Does America Mean? (New York: 
Norton and Co., For Jacques Mari- 
tain, free always choosing the good 
(Freedom the Modern World (New York: 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936)). For John MacMurray, 
free one’s real true nature (Free- 
dom the Modern World (New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1936). Even Mill 
his Social Freedom Tract (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941) spoke the free man 
one who acts the impulse the Aighest 
motive. 
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born meet with the first application 
law, realize that has happened 
already, the community the family, 
with the first teaching morality. 
this time, Thomas would say, 
makes his first decision concerning his 
last end. Let examine this original 
instance more closely. may re- 
garded, choose use older 
terminology, the beginning con- 
tinuously covenant. Who are 
the parties it? What their status? 
Who the person that makes the law? 
What the penalty for not agreeing 
the law? 

The parties are parent and child. 
Are they equals? Not all. They are 
superordinate and subordinate, one the 
protector and provider, the other the 
protected and provided for. Not the 
child but the parent gives the law. 
the director, follow the etymology 
the name “father,” the spiritual 
infuser. And the penalty for disobedi- 
ence?—ultimately, separation from the 
community, which the psychological 
meaning death. Repudiation the 
community signalizes the visitation 
very pain and terror, complete loss the 
blessings peace. 

The salient characteristics the per- 
sons who give the law or, earlier de- 
scribed, who bequeath the morality 
the community should distinguished. 
They know right from wrong, their 
strength great, they are concerned only 
with the common good, These qualities 
should call the qualities authority. 
This definition does not depart from 
common usage. Webster defines author- 
ity power based esteem. the case 
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hand, find that these persons have 
power based moral knowledge and 
physical force, and they are esteemed for 
and for their love for the common 
welfare. Please note that not power 
alone that makes authority but power 
plus exclusive devotion the com- 
monweal. 

Thus see that man taken out 
ings covenant with already 
existing authority. Accepting this author- 
ity gains him admittance life accord- 
ing the given system beliefs, 
other words, life within community, 
first within the family, later within the 
Great Community. This 
comes model for succeeding ones. 

formal covenants occur that guide man 
from the state nature into the state 
community, gradually exacting more 
responsibility and granting more privi- 
lege. Anthropologists call these political 
and religious ceremonies the rites 
passage. They mark stages the 
acquisition the community’s system 
beliefs. Once the person becomes 
full citizen, however, political ceremony 
and observance tradition does not 
cease but participation now signifies 
formal renewal the 
belief-system. these formal cere- 
monial celebrations, the presence au- 
thority its representative unmistak- 
able. The pact may renewed 
other, less formal occasions, 
however, when the action toward author- 
ity solely psychological character. 
explicit oath pledge allegiance 
tangible present persons not 
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necessary. Whenever the acts 
man alternative appears and yet 
chooses the course conscience 
authority, his act becomes encounter 
with authority and affirmation his 
unity with the community. Obversely, 
the criminal and the traitor are breakers 
the covenant, and set themselves out- 
side the pale. 

Linking conscience authority, 
have done, may somewhat perplexing. 
light the uniquely individual way 
the word conscience has been employed 
modern times, this confusion under- 
standable. Let explain that the role 
played authoritative figures the 
formation conscience determinant. 
This fact was well known those who 
made the greatest study political edu- 
cation, the ancient Greeks. Modern psy- 
chology has rediscovered process 
uncovering our minds layer after 
layer persons—parents, teachers, 
priests, counsellors and leaders—whose 
morality, whose strength, whose 
edge needed and admired and sought 
unite ourselves. Were possible, 
which not, for psychologists un- 
cover the last layer and the last person, 
there would nothing left the man 
they set out analyze but the empty 
vessel. destroying our heroes 
destroy 

Freedom, have seen, means 
something only connection with 
desideratum. Some our desiderata are 
ordered means further ends, others 
are irreducible. Whenever traced their 
ramifications lead back authority, 
the teachings conscience, the goals 
One can make distinc- 
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tion between the directives early au- 
thority and later authority, and say that 
conscience incorporates the teachings 
early authority. One can say that later 
authority cannot conflict with the irre- 
ducibles conscience. One can say also 
that order adjust changing situa- 
tions there must sphere moral 
action that can modified later 
authority. But one cannot say that con- 
science exists man-in-a-state-of-nature 
nor that develops any way except 
through authority. When Socrates heard 
voice murmur his ear, “Listen, Soc- 
rates, who have brought you up,” 
when listened and obeyed, afirmed 
the political covenant for the last time. 

Since authority, then, responsible 
for the setting values, follows 
that authority necessary condition 
freedom, for freedom apart from 

Authority, used correctly this sense, 
does not refer the presence central 
power strong enough maintain order, 
thereby allowing some person even 
majority pursue its ends. does 
not have Hobbesian meaning whereby 
without order there the war all 
against all, and therefore freedom. 
more basic than external form 
The principle authority would 
hold that though there were perfect 
peace the world men would not know 
how act it. would hold that, 
there freedom unless there 
internal order the mind. Order the 


writer who explicitly states the relation 
freedom and authority John Winthrop, The 
History New England from 1630 1649 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1853), II, 281. 


state without does not directly provide 
order the state within (with the pos- 
sible exception the child whose inner 
state more approachable). Indeed, 
country that believed unjust, 
namely, not exclusively devoted the 
common welfare, succeeds providing 
order, may produce such despair the 
minds the people, that their political 
community dies. This has happened 
often when order was given state 
its conquerers. world power 
without justice orphan’s home. 
the conventional sense, order exists but 
may not the order the authority 
that the community accepts. While 
the task authority provide order, 
the sense imparting purposive 
teleological structure the world, 
order the more limited sense, sort 
police order, can provided 
persons who are not authorities. Au- 
thority and order, then, are not the 

Now since authority the deference 
which certain personages great 
strength and moral knowledge are held, 
incapable, per definitionem, pos- 
ing obstacles the pursuit the good. 
does, loses part its essence, 
namely, its attribute moral 
edge. This true both logically—a 
moral arbiter cannot choose immorality 
—and psychologically—a ruler found 
immoral, loses his rulership. There- 
fore, while possible for freedom and 
power opposed, conflict can 
occur between freedom and authority. 
Authority not only necessary but 
sufficient condition freedom. 

One can object here, “Well, since 
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everyone has belief-systems that have 
been transmitted authority, then 
everyone has freedom.” way, this 
can true. possible, since different 
political and religious authorities exist 
different communities, have differ- 
ent goals and therefore different free- 
doms. matter fact not all 
states claim that they provide the real 
freedom? Certainly Russian literature 
shows that the passion for freedom has 
been constant Russia England. 
How account for the young Bol- 
shevik visitor who said French ac- 
quaintance, can’t stand your Paris. 
Nobody free here. want get back 
These things are explain- 
able only remember that free 
proceed the path set conscience 
authority. 

Still possible, and this the im- 
portant thing, say that state has 
freedom, and say even though the 
state has beliefs and goals. Men will 
unfree, their freedom impossible, 
their systems belief 

Whatever may the cause, com- 
munity that permits conflict belief- 
systems develop defeats itself and 
loses its Saying that political 


incident was reported John Mac- 
Murray Crisis Culture (London: National 
Peace Council, d.). 

not say that this the only way 
possible decide that state has freedom. 
There the most important revealed absolute 
way but not contradictory. one takes this 
stand, the freedom others becomes felt freedom 
while the freedom one’s own state revealed 
freedom. 

Compare this conception freedom with 
that applied physical objects. free object 
one subject single harmonious group 
influences rather than seriously opposing 
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community has conflicting belief-systems 
saying that the right goals are 
undeterminable. appreciate the full 
significance this you must remember 
that when talk belief-systems 
talk matters conscience. What oc- 
curs conflict the vivisection the 
conscience. The psychological 
quences are not pleasant contemplate. 
From the events the last quarter- 
century alone, can assemble evidence 
the magnitude the horror. 

Obviously, freedom demands move- 
ment toward ideals, there can 
freedom when ideals are undetermin- 
able. Caught between conflicting courses 
action, the community, like Buridian’s 
ass, stopped dead. 

Appearances, however, may decep- 
tive. The community may seem 
hive activity. Some persons will 
gingerly taking one another the 
conflicting courses, but their action 
half-hearted. divided will cripples 
action. Others will stirring great 
rate, but their action desperate seek- 
ing for the resolution their moral 
Their business really 
moral stewing. They have only one free- 
dom, that can called, the freedom 
morally stew. 

put tamely, this inner tumult 
uncomfortable. opens arms any 
ideology that promises deliver men 


ones. acts without conflict and the particular 
direction which impelled. free-falling 
body, free-wheeling automobile, free-floating 
balloon are precisely such cases and are accurately 
called Ralph Gerard “Organism, So- 
ciety and Science,” The Scientific Monthly 
(1940), 340-350, 403-412, in- 
teresting note that even this physical usage 
the term freedom implies teleology. 
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from the conflict beliefs. 
end guilt-laden action. 
end unfree inaction. Anything free 
again. 

There are those whose reaction all 
have said goes something like this: 
“We agree. Conflicting belief-systems 
have very bad effects, even dangerous. 
But without different belief-systems 
would lose the diversity desire 
much, Therefore our real problem 
decide which value more—diversity 
unity.” This argument forgets that 
diversity can unfree, that what ap- 
pears diversity may not the 
reward good political system but 
the worried wrenching hands 
morally bewildered people. Further- 
more, the dilemma—diversity unity 
—is unnecessary one. Moral unity 
should not confused with Indian-file 
uniformity. Morality, like the law which 
part it, not prescriptive par- 
ticulars. The kind diversity prize 
related freedom and can only 
achieved through moral unity. Freedom 
can never attained confusion. But 
with sureness their system beliefs, 
namely, with sureness about who are 
their kind, who should their leaders, 
what the path virtue and their 
common good, men can sail out ad- 
Timidity, uniformity, ec- 
centricity are qualities uncertainty 
and fear. 

The freedom the best state can 
likened the freedom that rare and 
excellent thing, the improvising orches- 
tra. Because there unity the har- 
monic foundations, the uncharted mel- 
odies each musician can rise the 
skies. Every man’s song 
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moniously into symphonic whole. Yet 
without each man’s sureness harmonic 
knowledge, there has prescription 
and slavish adherence individual 
notes. Even the bowing the strings 
will marked and done uniformly. 
And this necessary, for when those 
who have real knowledge their 
foundations come together, the result 
not harmony but cacophony, not divers- 
ity but disorder. 

must apparent that what has 
been said affects some the traditional 
conceptions democracy. Yet, the 
few remarks that follow, disposed 
proceed cautiously and stress the 
difficulties communicating paper 
broad compass but short length. 

would appear that the use the 
word freedom the summation and 
symbol democratic ideology should 
come for scrutiny. freedom any- 
thing more than word for the makers 
phrases? the sloganeering way 
being used now postpones the ex- 
pression true aims and thus acts 
concealer beliefs. Freedom open- 
ended word. Everybody 
dom, but what they want for? That 
the question. What the other end 
any freedom? the other end the 
ideal, the belief, the great love, the 
course. When express these beliefs 
instead reiterating “freedom,” can 
hope develop moral unity. After 
period disengagement from morals 
such as. the last several centuries have 
been through, the fact that belief-systems 
hold the community together, actually 
constitute the community, 
brushed aside. are keep the 
word freedom all, must grow 
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signify not disengagement but engage- 
ment, engagement morality. 
the only meaning that makes sense, 
freedom requires devotion ideals. 

examination freedom shows 
that but the intermediate step the 
vital sphere beliefs and morality, then 
this sphere should our real concern. 
Recognition the fideistic nature 
belief-systems reminds not only the 
supernatural metaphysical priori 
character politics but also the com- 
plementary relationship politics and 
religion the great community. For 
the citizen the belief-system the polit- 
ical community holds the highest stand- 
ard and fulfils divine intention. 

The study belief-systems presents 
problems that have been unaccus- 
tomed meeting, problems the elim- 
ination conflict belief-systems, 
their maintenance and orderly change 
and revitalization. brings also 
reconsider some things believe 
have discarded, like ceremony and tra- 
dition. The particular circumstances 
American democracy have lent vo- 
cabulary violent iconoclasm. conse- 
quence have not yet seen that cere- 
mony and tradition are ways 
ing the political covenant. 

Whatever other justification there 
may for it, contrasting man-as-he-is- 
born with man-in-community does show 
that the division individual and com- 
munity fictitious. odd that many 
democratic philosophers have assumed 
that the individual has great goals 
ends that bear relation the com- 
munity, that has special something 
that the community has had little 
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nothing with this 
Thus Barker, select one many, 
asserts that democracy based “the 
free and full development human 
personality.” Apparently the word free 
here used rhetorically, but what 
“development”? The potentialities for 
development are 
numberless. what direction, what 
image, develop? you leave 
him alone, will die. You cannot rely 
age bring him reason and freedom, 
Locke suggested. The age will 
reach will not ripe enough. And what 
the “human personality”? Without 
the community, unreal figment, 
one knew better than Bradley. 

The trouble with such phrases that 
they are truncated. Like many our 
freedom phrases, they hail from time 
when there was divine image guide 
man’s growth. Dissolve the image, the 
development falls flat. And the 
phrases. 

observing man grow into the citi- 
zen learn that authority crescive, 
cultivating force. authority find 
the transmission, guarantee, and symbol 
the common belief-system that the 
community. authority find the key 
the riddle with which Rousseau opened 
the Social Contract. “By what inconceiv- 
able art has means been found mak- 
ing men free making them subject?” 
This should lead study au- 
thority spite the opprobrium 
heaped upon the confusion with 
power. 

The problem democracy has been 

course, not only democrats but others like 


Hegel and Gentile falsely have posed state versus 
individual interests. 
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keep its authority, keep its head 
the political For over century 
economic ideology has tried sup- 
plant the political covenant. this 
were not enough, recent decades 
related pluralist ideology has questioned 
the necessity recognizing any author- 
ity for the common welfare. Both these 
ideologies should viewed with suspi- 
cion. The effects their rivalry are evi- 
dent the present conflict beliefs, 
which could not occur, were not the 
place authority confused. 

Political philosophers other ages 
were more fortunate. They could discuss 
the question, who should rule? without 
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apology. have yet learn that 
have ruler necessary and good. The 
present inquiry went into certain matters 
that generally are considered closed, and 
came with the conclusions that 
individual apart from the instruction 
the community impossible, that free- 
dom without faith system beliefs 
contradiction terms, that faith 
without authority inconceivable, that 
authority the sufficient condition 
freedom. 

Without authority, faith; without 
faith, community; without commun- 
ity, freedom—that the way the 
foregoing ideas depend each other. 


IRK YOUR BOSS 


man who employs number office workers wonders how girls 
expect get ahead the business world they these things: 

Claim skills they don’t have when applying for job. 

Never anything they aren’t told specifically do. 

Wait reminded jobs that should become routine after the 


first few days. 


Answer business telephone chatty manner. 

Forget give messages they have taken over the telephone. 

Skip out for coffee cokes three four times day. 

their social telephoning during office hours. 

Spend lot time gossiping with other girls the office. 

Dress for work though they were dressing for party. 

Expect the boss listen lot personal chatter about themselves, 
their husbands their dates, their health, etc. 

Act too familiar with customers and other office 


Talk voice. 


Use office time catch their own correspondence and other 


personal business. 


Ask for time off whenever they want it, or, just bad, pretend 


illness when they want time off. 


Make habit getting work late. 
Give their employer the idea that they feel they are doing him 


favor work for him. 
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Lines 


Harry TRUMBULL SUTTON 


All things are dream me: 

Tint gathering patterns are—a dream; 
How real they are, too real seem! 
Yet not too real dream. 


How can the sea very sea 

lo, floats yonder cloud, 

Whose yielding slopes the winds have plowed, 
And see, another cloud! 


ten thousand miles away, 

But stars not misplace their flame; 

Yet consume their private flame. 


The sun peering the slope, 

measure out daylight span, 

All move serve some plan, 

But none make long short the span. 


Forever so, endless dream? 

Yes, with rose and tree, 

With morning peeping, cloud and sea, 
Growing field, and blooming tree! 


Pass not, dream world, pass not away, 
immortality lay claim; 

Trees but wood, nor wonder claim. 


Had Ten Lives 


Atonzo 


retain the principle freedom 
teach and learn, and prevent the 
imposition the Hitler “New Order” 
the arrogant Nazi occupier and his 
Quisling representatives one the 
most dramatic demonstrations indi- 
vidual and collective courage, devo- 
tion system values, and 
faith the democratic ideal that occurred 
any country during World War II. 
will not purpose, however, 
parade before you inventory the 
unbelievable cruelties which were suf- 
fered five hundred teachers de- 
fense liberty and democratic edu- 
cational system, for these teachers were 
merely the symbol for the ideals 
entire profession; neither would any use- 
ful purpose served dwelling 
length the Paleolithic brutality 
occupier intent upon the establishment 
“New Order” any price. Humanity, 
law and order, social justice are not 
the vocabulary totalitarianism. The 
systematic manner which the teachers 
Norway were able bring about the 
defeat the Nazi effort conquer the 
educational system matter im- 
portance every educator. 

The Norwegian people never have 
been willing endure arbitrary and un- 
restrained power from above. The feel- 
ing for law and order, the rights and 
responsibilities the individual, the 
place the state the lives men 
and the inviolability the home are 
deeply rooted the minds Nor- 


The Constitution, known 
the Constitutional Law May 17, was 
adopted 1814, and the rights citi- 
zens, while not expressed any general 
declaration, are embodied number 
direct special rules with definite 
legal bearing. The ideas freedom and 
democracy have found national form 
the Norwegian Constitution. 

The Norwegian devotion these 
principles expressed clearly Paal 
Berg, President the Supreme Court, 
his discussion “Norway State 
Based Law,” which says: 


Life this wild, hard, mountainous land 
ours has made into stubborn, self- 
willed persons, That will have 
freedom and have difficulty giving way 
others. But people which for unnum- 
bered generations has lived the margin 
the possible, and has had work hard 
create living conditions—such people 
understands the value the protection 
which law and justice can give the prod- 
uct each man’s toil and striving. That 
why said our ancient law books 
the saga period: “By law shall the land 
built up, not lawlessness destroyed.” 


This, some measure, reflects the devo- 
tion liberty, law and justice which 
the heritage the Norwegian people. 
It, also, reveals the basic values under- 
lying the educational system this 
country. 


Educational Opportunity Norway 


Before the German invasion, Norway 
had highly developed and democratic 
school system. This meant much the 
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Norwegian people during the period 
occupation. The schools had helped 
create values which provided the Nor- 
wegian people with the energy, strength, 
and personal courage remain loyal 
their convictions even the cost life 
The resistance the Norwegian 
teachers, school children, and parents 
during the critical era war, military 
defeat, and occupation reveals spiritual 
power permeating the Norwegian school 
system which persecution and terrorism 
never could destroy. 

The Norwegian school system was de- 
veloped over long period time and 
considerable financial sacrifice the 
part the people. The average popula- 
tion density only 9.1 persons per 
square kilometer. The country poor. 
The establishment convenient, effec- 
tive, and inexpensive school system has 
been exceedingly difficult. The schools, 
however, have been conducted 
high level efficiency spite this. 

Four important principles among 
others underlie the Norwegian educa- 
tional system: 


The primary aims the Norwegian 
educational system are: (a) the fullest 
possible development the abilities 
and energies each stu- 
dent; (b) the development the 
personality each student indi- 
vidual fully possible. 

Pupils are allowed develop free 
human beings the belief that fully 
developed free human beings are the 
best citizens for free community, 
and that schools democratic so- 
ciety must democratic schools. 

Each child shall have equal access 
education irrespective race, 
creed, economic status, social class, 
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political preference the parent. 
Education through seven years the 
elementary school with opportunity 
choose the direction for further edu- 
cation compulsory for all 


All children, rich poor, meet to- 
gether during the first seven years 
schooling. This unitary school system 
has led the greater leveling out dif- 
ferences between high and low, rich and 
poor. Beyond the seventh year educa- 
tional opportunities five year gym- 
nasium program leading the univer- 
sity, three year modern secondary 
school program are provided. addi- 
tion the schools already mentioned, 
continuation schools, peoples’ high 
schools, and technical schools are avail- 
able. the mother institution other 
academic colleges. There are other 
higher schools including effective teacher 
education programs, engineering tech- 
nical schools, and the recently organized 
University Bergen, formerly the Ber- 
gen Museum. 


The Fight for Freedom 1940-42 

With this brief and incomplete back- 
ground Norwegian education, let 
consider the fight for educational free- 
dom Norway. During the 
April, 1942, small, weather-beaten 
coastal steamer, the 
sailed from Trondheim through the 
Arctic Circle and around the North Cape 
some unknown port the Arctic Sea. 
the hold this ship, living un- 
believable conditions, were five hundred 
Norwegian teachers condemned the 
Nazis the objects the most 
wanton and sadistic fury Hitler’s ter- 
ror agents Norway. The crime for 
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which Hitler’s Gauleiter Norway, 
Kommissar Terboven, had decreed that 
they must broken spiritually and 
physically was this—that together with 
nearly twelve thousand their profes- 
sional colleagues they had dared stand 
for the right maintain their own 
democratic organization, and educa- 
cate their pupils accordance with the 
principles truth and justice—but let 
return the beginning this fight. 

Quisling’s party was known the 
Nasjonal Samling. Because Norway had 
system state education embracing 
the entire educational organization, 
was expected that with the internal 
administration having been handed over 
the party the German Kommissar 
Terboven September, 1940, effort 
would made turn the schools into 
instruments for the propagation Nazi 
doctrine. Quisling, however, even dur- 
ing his successful moments, 
never had been able gain more than 
two per cent the support the adult 
population, and had not been able 
win single seat the Parliament. 
What hoped was pervert the 
minds Norwegian children and youth 
order build his party. Much 
his program was designed appeal 
youth against the old people. From 
the start, however, Norwegian teachers 
and parents recognized that the struggle 
for the youth would crucial test. 

Quisling’s Kommissar for church and 
education then attempted impose the 
so-called “New Order” education 
early the winter 1940-41. Various 
regulations were issued. This was the 
formula: 
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Quisling’s portrait must hung 
all schools. 

German must supplant English 
the first foreign language. 

Textbooks constitutional law 
and history will 

All English textbooks will re- 
moved. 

Instruction the schools will 
given the doctrine the Nas- 
jonal 

All school children Oslo must 
visit the Hitler Youth Exhibition 
held that city. 

The application these directives re- 
sulted school strikes. With the grow- 
ing evidence brutal behavior the 
Quisling Storm Troopers against school 
children, and the directive that forced 
school children attend the Hitler 
Youth Exhibition, student 
creased Oslo, Bergen, and Trond- 
heim. The general support parents 
and teachers came severe shock 
the Quisling regime. Even now Quis- 
ling authorities began more cautiously. 
This was the new procedure: 


Teachers were called together 
local meetings which they would 
addressed Quisling propa- 
gandist, some educational official 
who had joined the Nasjonal Sam- 
ling. 

The leader would then demand that 
all teachers join the Nasjonal Samling 
and support the “New Order.” 

threatened that they refused, 
they would transferred “other 
and more suitable work,” and 
would explain how good Nazi 
teacher should behave school. This 
was (a) change the outer man— 
The teacher should enter the 
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classroom with his hand raised 
and should greet the pupils with 
the Quisling variant the Nazi 
salute. 
Each lesson must begin with the 
reading from one the sagas. 
Every classroom must deco- 
rated with the red and yellow 
colors the Nasjonal Samling. 
Quisling’s portrait must hang 
the wall. 
(b) transform the inner man. 
This was less difficult, for was 
only question obtaining and using 
the party pamphlets written 
popular style with Nazi principles 
clearly and simply stated. 


And what additional steps did the 
Quislings take effort break 
morals, undermine the opposition, 
force the “New Order”? Here are some 
these methods: 


weed out some the more vigor- 
ous opposition through arrest and dis- 
missal from the position. 

provide for the reorganization 
school boards, and number were re- 
organized. 

bring the Governing Board the 
Teacher Training Schools under the 
control the Nazi supporters. 

give preference candidates who 
were members the party vacan- 
cies occurred. 


The teachers’ organizations May 
1941 took part the joint protest 
forty-three professional and Civil 
Service associations against the nepotism 
the Quisling regime and its arbitrary 
action. Reich Kommissar Terboven then 
ordered the appointment Nazi “con- 
trollers” the associations 
concerned with the protest. Members 
were deprived their democratic rights. 
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But the teachers’ answer this Nazifi- 
cation the organization was mass res- 
ignation, thus the “controllers” had 
nothing left control. 

The teachers continued the contacts 
with each other through unofficial chan- 
nels, making certain that they could con- 
sult from time time about the policy 
followed the resistance move- 
Thus was that throughout 1941 
the teachers managed build re- 
sistance all Nazi attempts penetrate 
the school system. The schools remained 
the bulwark this defense liberty 
and struggle for freedom. 


The Infiltration Technique Abandoned 


Beginning February, 1942 condi- 
tions were different. Quisling had been 
given the title Minister President. 
His first instruction was carry out 
the complete adjustment Norwegian 
life fit with the “New Order,” and 
bring the churches and schools which 
constituted the greatest opposition, under 
the control the Nazi state. The in- 
filtration technique was abandoned, and 
was replaced “blitz” attack. What 
happened then? Quisling issued decree 
February establishing “Nazi 
Teachers’ Front”—a unified, totalitarian 
organization which all Norwegian 
teachers were obligated become mem- 


bers. And what happened? 


leader, Quisling appointed Orvar 
Saether, former Chief Staff the 
Storm Troopers (Quisling Hird). 

February came another decree, 
which established compulsory mem- 
bership the party Youth Movement 
for all Norwegian children between 
the ages ten and eighteen. Control 
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this movement was vested the 
Labor Service. The object was com- 
pulsory physical training and labor 
service during their free time. The 
real purpose, course, was clarified 
Quisling. declared that this 
Youth Movement gives the party con- 
trol 400,000 young people from 
whom those who are trained 
for party membership may selected. 

February the official Quisling 
daily, “Fritt Folk,” stated that the 
new “Teachers’ Front” would serve 
straight jacket for all those who 
were unwilling their duty the 
State and the Norwegian 
commenting the decree, Saether 
stated that “teachers were not being 
compelled become members, but 
due time they would find appro- 
priate so, that passive loyalty 
was not enough, there must active 
co-operation.” 

New regulations were adopted with 
respect school discipline and teach- 
ing methods, These were issued 
the Minister Church and Educa- 
tion—Quisling’s portrait was 
displayed; instruction 
the doctrines the party was 
given weekly; children who 
showed disrespect for teachers fel- 
low pupils who were members the 
party were suspended for six 
months, and positive attitude had 
not been developed during that period, 
they were sent reform 
school. 


The Norwegian teachers this time 
decided that, whatever the cost, these 
new decrees had resisted. the 
14,000 teachers, over 12,000 unequivo- 
cally rejected these decrees. Strong sup- 
port came from the clergy, especially 
concerning those decrees relating the 
regimentation Norwegian children. 
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What was the reaction the Educa- 
tion Ministry this great protest move- 
ment Norwegian teachers? was de- 
creed that resignation from the “Teach- 
Front,” the Nazi organization, 
would regarded the equivalent 
resignation from the profession. Those 
teachers who had not withdrawn their 
resignations March would dis- 
missed, without pay and pension: rights, 
and would sentenced compulsory 
manual labor Northern Norway. 

There was fear, however, the part 
the Ministry Education that 
united opposition teachers, parents, 
and children might lead school strikes 
even wider scale than those 
February, 1941. Therefore, all elemen- 
tary and continuation schools through- 
out Norway were ordered closed for 
thirty days the basis that “there was 
fuel shortage.” spite the fact that 
the loss position, salary, and pension 
faced these teachers, when the thirty day 
limit had elapsed only mere handful 
had withdrawn their resignations. the 
other hand, the few who had maintained 
passive attitude were completely 
awakened the issues stake that they 
associated themselves with the opposi- 
tion. 

The Quisling leader the Teachers’ 
Front, Ovar Saether, March then 
attempted explain radio some 
the misunderstandings regarding the 
purpose the organization. issued 
new appeal for teachers withdraw 
their resignations March 15; de- 
nounced the opposition demonstra- 
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tion against authority; announced 
that list three hundred teachers 
would drawn for compulsory 
manual labor. During the following 
week, the three hundred were arrested. 
They were sent work for the Ger- 
mans the extension the Northern 
Railway, example the others. 

The second time limit for withdraw- 
ing resignations expired. Acting Ger- 
man instructions, wholesale arrests 
teachers took place. every county lists 
were prepared and each arrested teacher 
was asked: 


Can you furnish any evidence that 
you are sympathetic toward the Ger- 
mans the Nasjonal Samling? 

Have you taken part the German 
courses arranged the Department 
Labor and Social Welfare? 


Naturally, answers would 
mean, not forgiveness, less harsh 
attitude, but the affirmative answers were 
not forthcoming. Then 290 teachers 
Oslo, 200 Bergen, 100 Trondheim 
were sent concentration camps, 
labor camps, camps with Russian pris- 
oners where conditions were particular- 
appalling. 

Demonstrations took place almost 
every community. Crowds cheered 
smiling teachers marched, heads high, 
police stations and thence railway 
stations for the long trip—in all, 1,300 
teachers were arrested. 

The Quisling Ministry again was 
alarmed the growing resistance, and 
April announced that spite 
the “fuel shortage” schools would re- 
open April that teacher would 
forced join the party. However, 


teacher who resumed teaching would 
party. Those who refused sign 
under these circumstances would receive 
pay. 


The Teachers’ Manifesto 


The teachers voted return school 
—but without salary. April each 
teacher read Manifesto his pupils. 
This was Manifesto faith free- 
dom and protest against 
membership the Nazi “Teachers’ 
Front.” Thus each teacher read fol- 
lows concerning his desire continue 
teaching—but under his conditions. 


made this declaration (that against 
the Norwegian Teachers’ Front and 
teach are two fundamentally different 
things. For the same reason unable 
recognize the Ministry’s view that anyone 
who teaches thereby member the 
Teachers’ Front. “Each child’s soul that 
unfold new province for the 
country” says one our dearest national 
songs. teachers, together with the home 
and the church, have the responsibility 
seeing that this unfolding takes place 
Christian love and understanding, and 
harmony with our national and cultural 
traditions. 

have been entrusted with the task 
giving you children that knowledge and 
training thorough work which neces- 
sary you are receive full and many- 
sided development human beings, that 
each one you can take his, her place 
the community for the benefit himself 
and others, 

have been given this calling the 
Norwegian people and the Norwegian 
people can call account for it. also 
know that the sum total the knowledge 
and energy which accumulated 
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country, the greatest and most durable 
all its sources wealth. our duty 
protect those values. would untrue 
our vocation did not devote our 
energies the accomplishment this task, 
especially this period affliction through 
which are now living. Every restriction 
which imposed the free development 
our schools, undermines the foundation 
which our people’s future must built. 

The teacher’s vocation, however, not 
only give the children knowledge. 
must also teach the children believe 
and desire that which true and just. 
therefore unable teach anything which 
conflict with his conscience without 
betraying his calling. Anyone who does 
committing wrong both against the 
pupils whom should lead and against 
himself. That, promise you, will never 
do. will never ask you anything 
which consider wrong, nor will 
teach you anything which opinion 
not accordance with the truth. hither- 
will let conscience guide, and 
believe that shall then agreement 
with the great majority the people who 
have entrusted with educational 
duties. 


The Gestapo Intervene 


will not proceed describe the re- 
sults this Manifesto. Minister Presi- 
dent Quisling, however, was alarmed 
that immediately conferred with the 
Reich Kommissar Terboven 
quested him intervene and crush the 
opposition with the Gestapo terror ma- 
chinery. course, the German master 
was only too ready help. April 
stated: 

Resignation the Norwegian teachers 
who oppose must regarded strike, 


but strike attempt disturb public 
order and thereby threatens the interests 
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Germany and the Security the Ger- 
man Wehrmacht. This matter longer 
internal Norwegian affair, because 
obliged protect German interests Nor- 
way, and prepared this duty 
with all the necessary sternness and de- 
termination. 


Orders were given the chief the 
and the Gestapo forces Norway 
that the teachers’ resistance was 
broken all costs. Seven hundred the 
arrested teachers were sent military 
encampment. They were given until 
April withdraw their resignations 
from the organization. that date they 
were summoned listen address 
the commandant who told them that 
they thought bunch filthy, Nor- 
wegian school teachers could set them- 
selves opposition the Order” 
Europe, they were making big mis- 
take.” spite indescribable brutality, 
only four succumbed the ultimatum. 

The teachers from this group were 
loaded into busses, taken the railroad 
station, and packed cattle trucks which 
were locked and bolted. During the 
twelve-hour train journey without food, 
temperature freezing, lavatories, 
the German Gestapo guarded these 
teachers, armed with automatics. They 
arrived their destination the middle 
the night. They were lined 
the platform, and hungry and worn, 
they marched the double three miles 
camp. Those who lagged behind 
were victims blows from rifle butts. 
Arriving the camp with perspiration 
dripping from the forced march, they 
were placed unheated, cold barracks 
and were given food for the first time 
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twenty-six hours—the food consisting 
slice black bread. 

And then came the attempt break 
them physically. six each morning 
they were awakened and forced take 
four five hours physical exercise. 
Those who collapsed were given addi- 
tional punishment. After these hours 
exercise, the teachers were assigned 
the work meaningless tasks— 
such clearing away snow with pitch 
forks, broom handles, dish cloths, 
with their bare hands; carry stacks 
wood from one place another and 
then back the original place—then 
more exercise the afternoon. was 
often the habit the take rest 
during the exercise, but only leave 
the victim some difficult position 
which, course, could not changed. 
They were forbidden talk even 
smile when they were working exer- 
cising. 

After fourteen days this regime, 
twenty teachers collapsed and agreed 
withdraw their resignations, They were 
released. But this was not significant for 
propaganda purposes, and the remain- 
ing teachers, spite everything, held 
out against all pressure and threats. 
Eventually 150 the older teachers 
were sent back the concentration 
camp. 

Then the fate the 500 was deter- 
mined, April they went through 
the same transportation brutality and 
after sixteen-hour trip via cattle car, 
they were herded aboard the Skjer- 
stad, vessel built 1904 for maxi- 


mum 250 persons. The ship had been 


abandoned the Norwegians and had 
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been refloated the Germans because 
their shortage tonnage. Fifty Ger- 
man guards accompanied the teachers, 
took over the private cabins and bunks, 
and the 500 teachers were packed into 
the holds where there was barely stand- 
ing room. The resulting story too 
brutal, too shocking, too unbelievable 
repeat here, and shall not follow the 
voyage the Skjerstad from Trond- 
heim April 14, until arrived Kir- 
kenes April 28. But the spirit 
all expressed, think, letter 
which one teacher smuggled out, which 
stated: had ten lives, would 
gladly sacrifice them all prevent our 
youth from being brought way 
which would make them like unto those 
whose mercy have been placed.” 


the Home Front 


And what about the children and 
youth during this period and the effect 
the Teachers’ Manifesto? Beginning 
with the days the Oslo school strikes 
February, 1941, youth not only seven- 
teen and eighteen, but children ele- 
mentary schools well, demonstrated 
remarkable understanding the princi- 
ples stake. They played their respec- 
tive parts many ways, for example: 


Compelled attend the exhibition 
Hitler Youth Oslo, 1941, they sang the 
national anthem they passed German 
Headquarters. they walked through the 
exhibit their eyes were fixed the ground 
the entire time. 

Some the older youth were arrested 
for shouting outside the Royal Palace 
“Long Live King Haakon.” One small 
elementary school child walked 
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policeman saying, Live King Haakon 
—arrest 

Children chalked slogans the 
walls, had flags 
sewn clothes police could not tear 
them off, and 


fact the demonstrations became 
well organized and effective that new 
directives were issued punish children 
and But these were consistently 
ignored teachers and pupils. every 
way these children and youth aided the 
teachers. Even the Norwegian Youth 
Organizations when put under Nazi con- 
trol, resulted the editors the jour- 
nal the association declaring that plac- 
ing these organizations under the Nazi 
Youth Organization and political control 
the Nasjonal Samling had destroyed 
youth organization and there would 
support for the new organization. 

The spirit confidence, faith, loyalty 
expressed teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren never was more dramatically re- 
vealed than letter thanks trans- 
mitted from teachers pupils April, 
1942 during the most acute period 
this conflict. part, the letter reads: 


our pupils: 

teachers have been proud you 
during the time since our country was oc- 
You have shown how children from 
good homes and with good schools can 
endure hardship. You have been good 
heart even the darkest moments when 
many grown-ups lost courage. You knew 
that what good and true will always win 
the end, and therefore, you never stopped 
believing the liberation our country. 
You were never taken all the 
lies which were sent out through the news- 
papers and other ways you showed 
that you understood the seriousness the 
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classrooms, and you know whose fault that 
is. Once again you have not been deceived 
the lie that teachers are strike. 

country with good capable men and 
women never will poor, however much 
enemy may lay waste therefore, 
you must not idle. You must con- 
centrate all your will-power retaining 
what you have learned and winning new 
knowledge. Each day you must devote some 
time school work you must read 
your school books and revise what you have 
read before. You must practice your arith- 
metic and write essays and dictation, The 
teachers who have not been put concen- 
tration camps will help well they are 
able, and too, you will get help from your 
parents, but first and foremost you must 
depend upon yourselves. that way you 
can help our country, and those who work 
the hardest help most. expect and 
believe that not single boy girl calling 
himself herself good Norwegian will 
desert from duty. Remember: Laziness 

From the Teachers. 


One the methods used the Nazis 
was call “protest meetings” par- 
ents all over the country. Through the 
German controlled press and radio these 
meetings were reported indignation 
meetings which resolutions protest 
against the irresponsible behavior 
Norwegian teachers had 
there were fake directives which were 
supposed have come from the under- 
ground leaders the move- 
ment advising the teachers that the 
struggle was useless and they should 
capitulate. course, few were deceived. 
brief, the Quisling program had 
effect except reduce Norwegian edu- 
cation state chaos. April 25, 
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1942 defeat was admitted and all direc- 
tives and circulars were withdrawn. 
They tried cover asserting that 
teachers would regarded automat- 
ically members the Nazi organiza- 
tion, merely virtue the fact that 
they were engaged teaching. 
course, this deceived one. The teach- 
ers were under illusions, and they 
knew that their first victory had been 
attained, but that complete victory, 
complete educational freedom were 
possible long the Nazis remained 
Norway. 

Einar Boyesen, Director General 
Education, his address “Norway’s 
Educational System” delivered the 
Hundorp Conference, 1946, for British 
and Norwegian teachers, summarizes the 
historical contributions Norway’s 
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teachers follows: 


Looking back the five hard years oc- 
cupation, are perhaps justified re- 
garding the Schools’ fight clear ex- 
pression the will our people defend 
the freedom the spirit and the human 
rights the individual. think are 
entitled say that the Norwegian school 
has given proof that its teaching and edu- 
cational work has become valiant ex- 
ponent our people’s development towards 
true democracy, that harmony with 
the community which exists serve, and 
that has shown its ability educate 
young people who not only display 
marked degree political maturity and 
social consciousness, but who were also 
prepared, when the call action sounded, 
risk everything for their democratic 
ideals. 


Dare we, who have been untouched 
such test, promise anything less? 


TRAINING FOR DECISIONS 


The great object the schools—an object dear the heart every 
lover his kind—is, exercise and strengthen the minds the 
children; save them from vicious associations and from depraved 
habits; lead them the perception and the love truth the exact 
sciences; give them delight exploring the vast world natural 
history, where, every step, they are surrounded the proofs the 
greatness and goodness God; and thus prepare them far 
any human means they can prepared bring clearer and stronger 
mind and less selfish and impure affections, more ardent love man 
and higher reverence for God, the decision those momentous 
questions time and eternity which the last resort each man must 
not only decide for himself, but must abide the consequences his 
Mann Thoughts 
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Teacher Fit the Schedule 


Jesse 


ONLY reason recommended 
Bert Bennington the Blakesburg 
city school board was needed teacher 
teacher with major history and 
minors math and shopwork. hap- 
pened know Bert was qualified for 
the position but didn’t know whether 
not he’d teach school. wasn’t in- 
terested teaching. But Betsy, wife, 
and had gone high school with 
Bert. And knew him well. Even 
though had good qualifications, 
wondered could teach. Bert had 
never been too fond youngsters. 

The neighbors had always said Bert 
was too old for his years. was re- 
garded very headstrong young man. 
Even the young women around Blakes- 
burg admitted that. They knew Bert had 
fallen for only one girl his lifetime. 
She was Sadie Patton, pretty, but 
giddy little blond who had voice like 
nightingale. She was frivolous 
the wind. When the war came, Bert 
Bennington was one the first Blakes- 
burg men away. Then, Bert’s 
nightingale, Sadie Patton, married 
serious-minded young man who was 
much like Bert Bennington. even 
looked like Bert. 

After five years the war, forty 
months this five years spent the 
Pacific from Australia the Philip- 
pines, Bert Bennington came home. 
didn’t return his own home for his 
father and mother had passed away. 


came live with because 
loved father and mother. And 
father and mother loved Bert, believe, 
much they did one their own 
children because was attentive 
them. That’s why knew Bert well 
and why seemed like brother. 
That’s why was willing risk his 
being high school faculty. 
knew Bert started fussing with them 
could talk him couldn’t talk 
any other faculty member. knew 
Sadie Patton’s marriage had upset him, 
though would never admit it. 

Bert stayed one week Blakesburg 
after was hired teach and after 
school had begun. But didn’t like 
hotel rooms and didn’t like eating 
restaurants. “I’ve had enough both 
day,” said, “now want live 
home, eat homecooked food, and 
enjoy home-life.” told Betsy about 
and she said bring him our home, 
five miles out Blakesburg our little 
farm. had tractor, team horses, 
hogs, chickens and acres land 
our farm. knew Bert was outdoor 
man and this farm would give him 
plenty elbow room. 

Betsy was more anxious for Bert 
come live with for another reason. 
Betsy’s sister, Pauline, was unmarried. 
And she came visit often. Betsy 
thought Bert and Pauline were thrown 
together our home, there might 
spark love between them. For Bert 
Bennington was good-looking man. 
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One the most handsome men 
Greenwood County. was six feet 
three inches tall. Had blue eyes that 
sparkled when looked you. had 
brown hair and was ruddy com- 
plexioned. was broad-shouldered and 
slender. could have had women 
falling his feet had wanted them. 
But wanted them stay away, ever 
since the love affair had with Sadie 
Patton. 

Just the same had feeling that 
soon Bert met Pauline, fireworks 
would start. Pauline was pretty 
brunette man ever laid eyes on. She 
wasn’t tall and she wasn’t short. She 
was just about the right size. She had 
big soft brown eyes that looked you 
questioningly. Her eyes were shaded 
heavy long black She had pretty 
teeth and strong mouth with lovely 
lips. She was the kind girl that men 
looked more than twice. Betsy and 
believed Pauline would change Bert’s 
attitude toward women. talked 
over one afternoon when Bert was out 
swinging the for his physical exercise, 
something natural him the air 
breathed. 

thought that honey-sweetness 
Pauline’s voice would soften Bert Ben- 
nington. For Pauline had way with 
her about All but one. She was 
wearing engagement ring now which 
that one had given her while was 
dating other women. hoped she’d 
leave the ring home when she met 
Bert. wanted this affair work both 
ways. One show Willie Snowden 
couldn’t treat Pauline any way. Another 
introduce Bert the right woman. 
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But something happened before Paul- 
ine stopped by. This was the second 
week September, mind you, the first 
week Bert had lived with us. was just 
through giving him lecture the 
psychology the high school age. had 
had many complaints. Pupils had told 
their parents how unfriendly Bert 
When pupils’ parents came see 
me, made excuses for Bert and told 
them would take care the situation 
and everything would work out 
right. But something happened. 

Millard Otis drove his Blakesburg 
taxi front our door and Joan 
Westfall got out. Here she was the 
day she had mentioned her letter 
Betsy. 

“Hiya, Tom,” she said me. “You 
certainly look fine. How’s Betsy?” 

“She’s wonderful,” said. “Say, Joan, 
like for you meet friend. Joan 
Westfall, this Bert Bennington!” 

“Glad know you, Joan,” Bert said, 
eyeing her suspiciously. 

“Thank you, Bert,” she laughed. 
seeing you after while. Where’s 
Betsy? And little Tommie?” 

carried Joan’s bags inside. left her 
standing with little Tommie 
arms while she told Betsy about her first 
trip South. 

“Say, Tom,” Bert said when went 
back out into the yard, “Who this 
gal? She doesn’t live around here, does 
she?” 

“No, she’s from Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin,” said. 

“From Milwaukee,” Bert repeated. 
“How’d you and Betsy know her? 
How’d she know about little Tommie?” 
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“Oh, told you about her, Bert,” 
said. “You just didn’t pay any atten- 
tion.” 

“You never told about this girl,” 
said. 

“Remember told you about baby- 
sitter had when was attached 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station and 
Betsy and lived Milwaukee? Re- 
member told you she was high school 
senior then and one the handiest girls 
ever 

“She doesn’t look like baby-sitter 
me,” Bert said. 

“But that was 1941,” said. “Since 
then she’s finished her last year high 
school and has her college degree. And 
think she’s worked year for some 
electric company. Betsy has kept touch 
with her,” explained. “She always said 
when the war was over and got back 
the Hills Kentucky she wanted 
visit us. Said she wanted come when 
autumn came the don’t know 
too much about her. Betsy can tell you 
you’re interested.” 

not interested,” Bert said. 

“She doesn’t lack for sense,” said. 
“She can ’most anything. We’ve 
often compared her the girls around 
here. We’ve never known one around 
Blakesburg like Joan Westfall! She 
could cook, make dresses, take care 
babies, teach kindergarten even then! 
But you know,” kidded, “she’s 
Northern woman. Talks fast. Works 
fast. Always hurry!” 

went back cutting wood for the 
fireplaces. While worked around the 
barn, Bert stopped chopping. looked 
toward the woodyard and there stood 
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Joan talking Bert. wasn’t any 
more stranger her than were. 
She seemed know him from the first 
time she laid eyes him. She had 
never known, nor did she care, for his 
ice-coat shell armor. Not Joan. She’d 
melt break it. She was that kind 
girl. 

Before had milked the cows, heard 
Bert’s again. was chopping like 
was trying make the time 
lost while talking Joan. 

“Joan, your old tricks,” 
said Bert and walked into the 
kitchen and saw the pie and cake she had 
baked. 

“Guess am,” she said she kept 

Bert and got ready for supper. 
Then sat down eat. When 
finished Joan jumped from the table 
and fixed our desserts. She gave 
huckleberry pie made from our canned 
huckleberries, knew Bert didn’t like 
huckleberries, raw any way. But when 
Joan gave him piece huckleberry 
pie, accepted. were glad Bert 
didn’t tell her didn’t like huckle- 
berries. never forget the surprised 
look his face when took his first 
bite the pie. 

After supper sat and talked. Joan, 
Betsy and did most the talking. 
asked her about herself and her 
family and about our old neighbors 
the Greenway apartments. Joan told 
about all those asked about. Bert sat 
silently and smoked his pipe and listened 
this Northern girl speak words faster 
than the blowing wind. blew wisps 
smoke and watched her with twin- 
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kling eyes. she talked, faint smile 
often spread over his face. 

When Bert and came home from 
school late one afternoon, got the sur- 
prise life. When Bert started 
chopping wood, Joan brought cross- 
cut saw from the woodshed. 

“Let help you saw some wood,” 
she said. love it.” 

Bert couldn’t very well refuse. had 
hurry the barn keep from laugh- 
ing. Bert looked strangely 
passed him holding laughter. 
few minutes and Joan were making 
the cross-cut ring through the hard black 
oak. She could use cross-cut almost 
well Bert. 

“You know, Bert,” heard Joan say, 
“sawing wood something besides en- 
joyable work. It’s game test how 
well two people will get along together. 
When pull, you’ve got push 
get along. When you pull, have 
push and you bet will.” Their faces 
were filled with laughter, they stood 
there silhouetted the slanting rays 
autumn sundown. 

Wednesday afternoon that week 
she and Bert got the tractor out and 
turned two-acre creek bottom wanted 
sow wheat. Joan drove the tractor 
while Bert cut few briars between the 
bottom and the little creek. Bert was 
surprised find woman that could 
almost anything. 

And I’d never seen any man improve 
his disposition and his teaching like 
Bert Bennington. High school girl 
seniors who had been afraid him, now 
followed him about the schoolhouse 
talking and laughing with him. 


Thursday afternoon, had planned 
ask him wanted the car 
take Joan for drive over the autumn- 
coloring Kentucky hills, But plans 
were upset. saw Pauline’s car parked 
front our house. Joan was not out 
meet us. She was inside talking 
Pauline and Betsy. And when went 
inside, Betsy introduced Bert and Paul- 
ine. When Pauline met young man 
and turned her soft honeysweet 
words, was hard for any man re- 
sist her. could tell, Betsy could tell, 
and Joan could tell that here was love 
first sight. That’s all there was it. Bert 
Bennington had never met more 
tiful woman his life. Joan soon fol- 
lowed Betsy into the kitchen. went 
about with evening chores. left 
Bert and Pauline together the living 
room. 

That late afternoon didn’t hear the 
ring the ax, the singing the cross- 
cut saw the moaning the tractor. 
didn’t see the happy tall man and tall 
woman silhouetted against Kentucky 
sun-down. didn’t hear their merry 
laughter nor their happy voices. But 
didn’t think bothered Joan and 
know didn’t bother Bert. knew 
was happy. knew weren’t happy 
wouldn’t stay our living-room and 
talk Pauline. knew Joan was happy 
too she wouldn’t have baked another 
huckleberry pie and another cake. For 
Pauline stayed for supper and Joan 
served. She wouldn’t let Betsy any- 
thing. 

After supper laughed and talked 
and Joan did lot listening. She 
seemed amused Pauline’s con- 
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versation. Joan didn’t talk anything like 
Pauline. Joan shot her words you 
fast you could hardly catch them and 
hold them. She listened Pauline and 
Bert, Betsy and me. Joan went 
bed when did. left Pauline and 
Bert talking the living room. 

Friday morning when Bert and 
drove school, was silent. looked 
the long yellow arms the willows 
swishing the September morning 
wind. And observed from the side 
window the dew-wet rustle the blood- 
red sumacs standing along the old fence 
rows. 

the afternoon when went home, 
something else had happened. Betsy had 
taken cold and was running tempera- 
ture. Joan was doing all the work and 
taking care Little Tommie. Betsy had 
gone bed noon. called Dr. Skaggs 
and drove out our place few 
minutes. 

“Pneumonia,” said after carefully 
examining 

Saturday Betsy’s temperature was 104. 
Dr. Skaggs came the morning and 
the evening. Joan and Bert took charge 
the house. Bert helped her cook and 
waited Betsy. Sunday morning 
Bert had date with Pauline but 
called her up, cancelling the date, and 
told her the reason. 

“Wonder what we’ll when Joan 
leaves,” Betsy said me. 

Sunday afternoon, Joan walked 
and said: it’s all the same you, 
take two weeks vacation instead 
one. did plan home tomorrow 
but can’t away and leave Betsy like 
this!” 
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“Thanks very much, Joan,” said. 
appreciate your offering stay with 
us, 

but what?” she broke in. 

“You didn’t come here work,” 
said. “You came for vacation.” 

never had better one,” she 
laughed. like here. can run this 
house, take care Little Tommie and 
give Betsy her medicine. know can 
handle everything.” 

“Very well,” said. “You win.” 

“Two weeks vacation,” she laughed. 
“Two weeks vacation! Hurrah!” 

That evening Bert and Joan got sup- 
per. After ate they washed and dried 
the dishes. 

Joan stayed with all week. She did 
exactly what she said she would. 
Friday Betsy was and about. 

That week school Bert was not the 
same person had recommended 
teach Blakesburg. The students had 
come regard him their friend and 
one their own. And all this had 
happened suddenly. But you would 
have know Bert personally under- 
stand how this could happen soon. 
When was cold and controversial 
was really that way. compromise. 
When let down and became friendly 
went all the way. Then, me, 
showed strength. And was great 
teacher. was one best. 

Another thing did too. This was 
the second week Joan’s Our 
school board was hard-up for cash. They 
had enough money buy the materials 
for Home Economics Addition. But 
not enough pay labor build it. Bert 
said could build with student help 
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during his two free periods. Said 
could pick students help and they 
could the work. That was, the 
school board and the pupils agreed. And 
they agreed. During that week, they 
made concrete and poured footers for 
the new addition. The pupils like 
work with Bert who was good brick 
and stone mason had Green- 
wood County. was also carpenter. 

Sunday came and Joan Westfall had 
home. was like losing mem- 
ber our family. She didn’t call taxi 
this time. Bert took her car 
Blakesburg. thanked her and thank- 
her and told her come back any 
time. But knew would long 
time before saw Joan Westfall again. 
knew there would never much 
work going again, much baking 
and cooking and much laughter 
there been the last two weeks she was 
with us. There would never more life 
our home than she had brought. 

When Bert returned, drove 
car over Winston see Pauline. 
didn’t get back until midnight. knew 
had taken Pauline church. Paul- 
ine’s mother and father were regular 
church-goers. That’s one thing Willie 
Snowden hadn’t liked. wanted 
attend few Sunday movies. Instead 
found himself church. 

The following week, Bert had two 
dates with Pauline. took her 
church and took her the movies. 
And that week, not only did his part 
teacher but taught senior boys 
how lay brick. 

the beginning the second 
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semester, Blakesburg High would offer 
home economics, new course much 
needed and wanted. was due the 
practical ability Bert Bennington 
were getting it. 

But Bert became again the old-man 
Bert. was longer the young high 
school boy whom the pupils confided. 
However, was good teacher and 
was doing much for Blakesburg High 
School, parents and pupils and teachers 
respected him. wouldn’t get another 
teacher willing work. moved. 
hustled. did things even his 
disposition was sour times. Twice, the 
week after Joan left, had give him 
pep talks. took them good-naturedly. 

Friday, there was letter our 
box when came home. 

“Letter from Joan,” Bert 
“Wonder why she’s writing me?” 

There was also letter for Betsy and 
me. was thank-you letter for the 
good time Joan had had with her 
vacation. But Bert’s letter, read 
himself and laughed, until shook all 
over. Betsy and wondered what Joan 
had written. But never knew. 

The following week Bert went see 
Pauline three nights and Sunday. 
had heard that Willie Snowden had 
heard Pauline’s new love affair and 
that had tried make with Paul- 
ine. But knew Bert got letter out 
the mail box from Milwaukee every 
afternoon except Sunday. Mondays 
there were two air-mail Yet 
never failed date Pauline. 

the days passed, taught school, 


worked the home economics addition, 
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dated Pauline regularly and received 
letters from Joan Westfall. Betsy and 
did not know which girl Bert pre- 
ferred, never was carefree with 
Pauline had been with Joan. Paul- 
ine didn’t saw wood with him and tell 
him the cross-cut saw would tell whether 
two would get along not. She took 
man face-value she didn’t take him. 
And that was that. She didn’t plow with 
tractor while Bert cut briars either. 
Neither did she bake and cook and clean, 
not even her own sister’s home. There 
was world difference looks, per- 
sonality and ways between Joan and 
Pauline. was hard believe one man 
could interested two girls op- 
posite they. 

The leaves turned multi-colored and 
drifted down like flocks birds each 
gust wind. Bert dated, taught school, 
and worked his bricklaying. October 
passed and November had come and had 
almost passed. was getting close 
Thanksgiving and knew how well 
Bert loved hunt. planned dis- 
miss school two days for Thanksgiving. 
Then the week-end followed. Four days 
out school. Bert had finished 
the walls his home economics room 
and was ready for the carpenter work. 

“How about real good hunt, fel- 
low?” said. “You’ve worked hard and 
need some real relaxation!” 

“That’s what I’m going have,” 
said. “I’m going real hunt!” 

“Where?” asked. 

“Wisconsin,” said. 

“Where?” joked. “Milwaukee?” 

“Oh, might see Milwaukee,” 
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answered casually. “I’ve never been 
there. But I’m going over the Wis- 
consin River. Over around Sauk City!” 

won’t have much time hunt,” 
said. 

leave Wednesday night,” said. 
“Hunting clothes and guns are packed.” 

That was that. When the last class 
was over Wednesday, Bert Benning- 
ton was off for Wisconsin. was off 
the night. 

went school without Bert the 
following Monday morning. But when 
got school, Bert was there, looking 

“Well, fellow,” said, “what big 
game did you bag?” 

surprised,” laughed and 
that was all. 

Even that day, spent his free 
periods the carpenter work the 
home economics addition. His mood had 
changed. was the students’ friend 
again. was everybody’s friend. 

When got home that afternoon, 
found airmail letter from Wis- 
consin, 

“She must have sent before you 
started,” said. 

“Oh never mind her,” said. 

Tuesday afternoon took car 
and went see Pauline. 

Willie Snowden got drunk and went 
Blakesburg and smeared red paint 
Bert’s brick walls. Everybody Blakes- 
burg laughed about it. 

Red paint the brick walls didn’t 
stop Bert from going see Pauline. 
went see her three nights that week 
usual and took her high school 
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plays, movies and dances. He’d started 
dancing for the first time his life. And 
the reason: Pauline loved dance. 
had admit were glad was with 
Wisconsin see Joan again sure. 
And now looked though he’d de- 
cided Pauline. 

The following weekend, Betsy sug- 
gested take hunt together. had 
taught Betsy hunt after were mar- 
ried. She was crack-shot and Pauline 
was fair shot but didn’t care too much 
for the sport. When planned the 
hunt Pauline and Bert were ready and 
willing. That was the Saturday after 
Bert had returned from Wisconsin. 
had bagged three birds and Betsy had 
bagged one. Pauline had knocked two 
from the air with one shot. She was 
lucky. Bert didn’t have bird. Then 
something happened. started 
cross the valley climb the hill beyond 
Raccoon Creek, over the crab-grass, 
ragweed and old broomsedge where 
there were seeds and cover for quail. 
were dressed in-hunting clothes and 
boots. Betsy and Pauline wore breeches 
and boots. But when came the 
creek Pauline said dramatically: “Take 
off your coat, Sir Walter Raleigh.” 

She stopped the brink the little 
creek that she could have jumped easily. 
Bert’s face reddened like turkey gob- 
bler’s snout. Betsy was embarrassed but 
had turn head keep from 
laughing. 

“All right, Queen Anne, Queen Eliz- 
abeth, whoever she was,” Bert snap- 
ped. 

dropped his gun, picked Pauline 
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with his big hands and pitched her 
across the creek, high into the air. Betsy 
screamed and Pauline screamed for she 
sailed like quail lost from the covey 
until she hit soft mass broom- 
sedge. She happened hit all fours 
like cat. 

could have hurt me,” she cried 
angrily. 

“He might have crippled Pauline,” 
Betsy whispered me. “It’s dangerous 
handle man like that. Let alone 
woman.” 

didn’t say anything. went the 
hill, and Betsy and were close but 
Pauline and Bert were far apart. Then 
circled the hill and flushed covey. 
got six and Betsy got three. Pauline 
got one. Bert didn’t get any. was too 
far away. 

When got home for supper, Paul- 
ine was still angry. But Bert talked and 
laughed. walked around the house 
nothing had happened. smoked 
his pipe and talked about the war for 
the first time. Talked about how wild 
boar scared him New Guinea more 
than any Jap ever did and how picked 
club and chased the boar that tried 
chase him. Then laughed his 
story and puffed his pipe hard. was 
funny the way told it. laughed. 
Pauline laughed reluctantly. took 
Pauline home and supposed they 
made up. 

During the rest November and 
December, Bert finished his home ec- 
onomics addition. The Parent-Teachers 
Association presented him with 
jewel wrist watch. was the first time 
one our teachers had ever received 
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anything like this. 

When Christmas holidays came, 
did not ask Bert his plans. thought 
expected stay with us. didn’t 
any Christmas shopping. stayed 
home and chopped wood again. 
sang while worked, But two days 
before Christmas, jumped the gun. 
was gone. 

Christmas morning, were not sur- 
prised when heard their laughter. 
knew. Bert and Joan came over the 
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yard across the snow, hand hand, 
while the taxi turned back for Blakes- 
burg. four stood there laughing to- 
gether. 

“Need good ‘home ec’ teacher?” 
Bert said. 

“You’ve built the cage,” said. “Now 
you’ve brought the bird.” 

Bert laughed and everybody joined 
him. Our laughter was louder than the 
wind the leafless branches winter 
oaks, 


THE UNITED NATIONS’ FLAG 


Controversial: The United flag becoming controversial 
item American schools today. Conservative school administrators are 
avoiding bringing the issue Board meetings. Brave school admin- 
istrators face barrage criticism from patriotic and veterans 
tions, and round applause from “liberal groups” when they have 
courage propose additional flagpole for the United Nations’ flag 


school grounds. 


Chief promoter the use United flags schools the 
Extension Service the Department Prominent among 
those taking the opposite view the “National Council for Education” 
recently described arch enemy public education Dr. Harold 
Benjamin. Says the Council: “Since Americans pledge allegiance 
that flag, give the United Nations flag the same prominence would 
confuse the minds school children and raise the question where 


their loyalty should be.” 


The Department Agriculture stated: “The Department 
culture undertook the United Nations flag program the request 
the Agriculture Committee the United Nations Anniversary Com- 
mittee, which backed some eighty organizations, including the 
Veterans Foreign Wars, well the American Legion, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and the National Association Manufactur- 


ers.” 
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This the Place 


LEE RICHARDSON 


This the place dreamed coming 
When was sixteen and when was eighteen, 
And twenty-one and twenty-six; the house 


Upon the hill little farther up. 


Here are the children racketing and out; 
The oldest seeing dim dream his own 
Begin shape ahead, the next too busy 
With nails net ball lift his eyes 
From these fine facts before them, the youngest dancing 
From dog moth daisy with delight, 
Bouncing her taffy braids, her brown eyes shining. 


Here the husband whom feared might tire, 
Take for granted, merge the children, 
Still quick flood with love’s summer smile, 
His richest kisses still for alone. 


Here the house which the warm sun shines, 
New England country clapboard, city brick; 

Here are the various trees, tall mountain pines, 
Broad tropical down flowers 
Through crystal air sudden springtime showers. 


The houses change, the trees, for are rovers; 

But still the love-filled place dreamed. 

So, standing the once-upon-a-time future, 

Let look and listen hard, breathe deep this present 
Lest, before know, the past. 
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New Concepts 


URING the present century there 

have been marked and far reach- 
ing changes our conception educa- 
tion, particularly the education chil- 
dren and adolescents. can grasp 
these changes best look the atti- 
tudes and practices the beginning 
the century. 

Then the emphasis was largely upon 
instruction scholars class—and 
often very large class—70, 80, and 
even more was not uncommon. There 
was too much teaching formal, lock 
step methods and too much repetition 
and imitation. All pupils were expected 
reach similar levels attainment, 
least were expected reach re- 
spectable minimum. Those who didn’t 
were either lazy dull. Teachers did 
not often suspect that failure might lie 
methods material used the 
teacher, that factors other than the 
ness the pupils were involved. And 
hence all kinds caustic comments and 
canings were used try bring these 
so-called idlers normal standards, 
because, was claimed, they could reach 
normal levels they were pushed hard 
enough. 

The only result was good deal 
hatred school, truancy, and unhappi- 
ness. Naturally non-attendance figures 
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were high. For London schools sum- 
monses for non-attendance were almost 
per cent 1900, and even higher 
some areas, present the figures are 
about one tenth this. You not 
often find parent who does not want 
his child school and you don’t 
often find child who doesn’t like going 
school. 

What then are the changes that have 
taken place? What are the newer con- 
cepts that characterize modern educa- 
tional organization and methods? 

The most fundamental change the 
present day emphasis Education 
Authorities and schools upon education, 
the broadest sense, boys and girls 
individuals. Most people today accept 
the idea that education means something 
much more than merely instruction 
teaching—that should provide for 
maximum development the personal- 
ity every boy and girl within the 
limits his her powers. Education 
must satisfy individual needs and fit 
individual growth. 

And, course, equally far reaching 
this broader conception education 
the recognition—repeatedly stressed 
Mannheim and Clarke—of the impor- 
tance social factors education—a 
recognition that education must satisfy 
social needs and fit social growth. 
Teachers should sensitive the in- 
fluences home, church, and society, 
and their methods should take note 
of, and make use social background. 
And moreover, they should train direct- 
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and indirectly for social adjustment 
and social responsibility. 

But obviously what one may loosely 
term the individual and the aspects 
education are many ways comple- 
mentary. are just learning how im- 
portant not divorce these, not 
formulate them separate influences 
the one hand separate aims the 
other. now know, for example, that 
some the characteristics the young 
adolescent, once thought intrin- 
sic aspect his development between 
and years age, result largely 
from the pattern the community. 
They arise directly from 
fluences. 

again, take example nearer the 
the early stages teaching 
reading and numbers young children 
evident, from studies children 
who fail learn, that absolutely 
essential consider both the individual 
mental level each child and the social 
experimental background from which 
pupil may have chrono- 
logical age plus, but his mental age 
may only plus and his experiential 
level even less. neglect these comple- 
mentary conditions, and push straight 
read and write results failure 
and frustration for too many children. 

Let examine, somewhat arbitrary 
separation, that first change our con- 
ception education. Let examine the 
new aim—to provide educational oppor- 
tunities and methods enable every 
child develop fully accordance with 
his equipment, physical and mental, in- 
tellectual and emotional. 
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The full acceptance this concept 
has been due small measure the 
study individual differences chil- 
dren, particularly relation their 
mental Here teachers have 
learned from psychologists and there 
now more scientific approach educa- 
tional practice. Educational aims and 
methods are free from the bias 
opinion and the stranglehold tradi- 
tion—though unfortunately enough, 
Britain are still the mercy, some 
extent, these worst aspects personal 
opinion and national tradition. 

Both, course, are the utmost 
value forces fashioning educa- 
tional system. Both have been the 
utmost service education, Freedom 
for the ideas and personal opinions 
educators has encouraged generous 
measure experiment, valuable char- 
acteristic British education. And the 
influence tradition has resulted the 
maintenance high standards schol- 
arship, grammar school and university 
levels, unequalled most other coun- 
tries. 

The studies individual differences 
children have firmly established the 
fact that there are types amongst 
children—though one would not think 
after reading the Norwood Report. 
There are trends tendencies, but 
types—a fact which makes selection for 
secondary education difficult matter 
when the basis only written examina- 
tion. 

Children are distinct individuals with 
wide range abilities, interests and 
emotional attitudes. view this the 
people who have the information 
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which base more effective guidance 
the post-primary stage are the teachers. 
But this help will more valuable when 
Education Authorities develop the use 
reliable primary school record cards. 
well objective measures these cards 
should include information interests 
and personal qualities, particularly 
powers persistence. Research shows 
that both are important factors school 
success especially the grammar school. 
Pupils with high powers persistence 
not infrequently surpass their compan- 
ions, who intelligence tests obtain 
superior scores. 

may well that aid gain- 
ing information for allocation pupils 
secondary schools should purpose- 
provide activities that will foster 
strong interests and promote persistence. 
Teachers, moreover, should encour- 
aged and coached noting such personal 
qualities. There just the danger that 
smattering too many subjects and 
softness about finishing jobs may dis- 
place the broad disciplinary value 
going with the job and finishing it. 

choosing students for University 
education should far beyond aca- 
demic records. Strong evidence this 
fact comes from enquiries are making 
the University Birmingham. When 
compare student records depart- 
ments where admission rests almost sole- 
academic success with one where 
personal qualities applicants are also 
considered, get some interesting re- 
Students the former depart- 
ment—admission 
only—gain the conclusion the de- 
gree course higher percentage first 
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class honors, But the position with re- 
gard good second class honors 
sharply reversed, and most striking 
the fact that the “admission scho- 
lastic success only” departments, the 
percentage students obtaining 3rd 
class honors and failing complete the 
course satisfactorily two and half 
times greater than the department 
which uses personal qualities for selec- 
tion. Although there more the prob- 
lem than this bald statement suggests, 
yet looks Universities might well 
investigate the possibility taking per- 
sonal qualities applicants more fully 
into account. 

equally important derivative from 
the study individual differences 
that mental power largely inborn. 
There reliable evidence that this in- 
born potential mental power develops 
the individual matures. The degree 
which can develop much more ef- 
fectively determined innate factors 
than environmental ones. The direc- 
tion which individual’s power 
used—the knowledge gathers, the 
habits forms and on—and the 
effectiveness its expression are, 
course, determined environment, par- 
ticularly opportunity, emotional 
tudes and physical conditions. 
have learned that adverse influences can 
bottle pretty effectively person’s 
power think, learn and express 
himself. 

How then has this knowledge changed 
educational practice? the first place 
longer believe that simply going 
school can endow individual with 
intellectual power. may give him 
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knowledge, may enable him master 
techniques, may help him improve 
his score intelligence test. 

Certainly, child unfortunately 
unable attend school, does mean 
that his intelligence deteriorates, 

once had the opportunity helping 
bargee’s son, age 10, who had never 
been school. could not read 
write, but had vast knowledge 
canals and canal life and magnificent 
fund information matters nat- 
ural history. was extremely intelli- 
gent and was taught read and write 
the course months adroitly using 
his interests and his background 
knowledge. 

Information the distribution and 
expression mental abilities has influ- 
enced both organization and methods 
schools. Whereas level attainment was 
the main criterion which pupils were 
classified, now take into consideration 
mental ability and age. Older backward 
children are not put with 
younger brighter ones The 
older, not bright child not con- 
tinually “kept down” until develops 
feelings inferiority which prompt him 
compensatory behavior anti- 
social kind. have learnt that whereas 
dull children are usually backward, not 
all backward children are dull. fact, 
research shows that out every 
backward pupils are normal above 
normal intelligence and that where effec- 
tive provision made help them, be- 
fore there are too many years failure, 
almost all can brought normal 
level school attainment. 

But far the most vital change 
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based recognition this fact, the 
fact that almost per cent the school 
population are low level intelli- 
gence that they need special help. 
cannot anything increase their in- 
tellectual power, but can prevent anx- 
iety situations developing expecting 
them reach standards. can 
much towards helping them attain 
standards compatible with their ability 
and acquire knowledge value 
them after school life. 

Moreover, effective handling this 
problem direct way tackling the 
problem delinquency. Recent figures 
show that failure may 
primary casual condition thirty per 
cent addition, over 
sixty per cent delinquents have read- 
ing levels low that unless they are 
given special help they will unable 
make use the written word when they 
leave school. 

One change methods grouping 
children based knowledge indivi- 
dual differences may need modification, 
namely, the practice placing children 
well that with the development 
new methods which emphasize more 
strongly social training, the class unit 
may more nearly represent cross sec- 
tion all levels ability. With smaller 
classes differences both ability and 
attainments would then provided for 
more cross classification for subjects 
and the use group methods for 
different forms work. There could 
more creative work, and better training 
for leadership. 

What said the needs the handi- 
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capped section the school population 
applies with greater force recogni- 
tion the special requirements very 
bright pupils. There are aspects 
this problem. The very bright children 
junior schools may not getting the 
fare conducive their fullest develop- 
ment. Some are under-educated, and 
some don’t get enough creative work. 
For example, really bright pupils 
and with excellent ability writ- 
ten English are often asked Eng- 
lish exercises, the substance which they 
have long ago mastered. They should 
working topics individual inter- 
est, diaries, stories, group proj- 
ects, such short history the town, 

shall probably obtain our most 
reliable guidance for secondary educa- 
tion when the junior school curriculum 
sufficiently enriched allow for varied 
interests and strengths thrive vigor- 
ously—and, moreover, when children 
are mot transferred secondary schools 
until plus, that maturity reinforces 
what can derived from enriched edu- 
cation, Surely apparent that ex- 
amination and tests cannot effectively 
select mere babes 10.6, 10.9, and there- 
abouts for forms post-primary school- 
ing. 

nation should nourish with 
the greatest care our brightest children. 
Terman’s 25-year follow-up 1,000 
gifted children shows the importance 
this and dispels the popular idea that 
highly intelligent children are any 
way inferior those average intelli- 
gence. They are every way superior, 
and certainly not show increased 
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instability maladjustment. What they 
need fully stimulating environ- 
ment. the same time hoped 
that continue steadfastly refuse 
set special classes for highly intelli- 
gent pupils from number junior 
schools—gifted classes Terman classes 
they are called the United States 
and some the Dominions. would 
great pity rob schools the stimulus 
and leadership such children and 
create yet another form snobbery. 

The other aspect the problem 
the bright child found the 
secondary modern school. Here there 
some first class talent that deserves 
richer educational opportunities. Re- 
modern school pupils who had failed 
gain entry grammar school 
plus, and who were later admitted 
plus, nineteen gained School Certifi- 
cate and made effective contribution 
their school other ways. 

This evidence suggests another con- 
cept which beginning influence edu- 
cators, namely, that maturation 
pupils, Case studies children from 
different fields indicate more clearly 
that each individual has his own particu- 
lar pattern growth and maturation. 
For this reason all-important ex- 
pect some children increased stability 
and intellectual application plus 
mar technical high school. 

And what the use intelligence 
tests for educational guidance? Very 
briefly the intelligence test has certainly 
proved its worth. can provide most 
suggestive evidence the teacher 
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which base his estimate the pupil’s 
capability. Moreover, has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that intelligence 
tests provide the best single prognostic 
measure for plus selection. Without 
them, cramming would have much 
greater effect the inclusion unsuit- 
able pupils for grammar schools and the 
exclusion suitable ones. 

But research also shows that intelli- 
gence test result complex quantity. 
deaf children improve with 
attendance deaf school. Spastic chil- 
dren when examined hospital 
homes where there limited opportunity 
after period more stimulating 
environment improve I.Q. when ex- 
amined Children who are under 
emotional strain the effects con- 
flict often return widely different scores 
different times. All which means 
that while the intelligence test useful 
there need consider opportunity, 
home conditions and level maturation 
for many children relation their 
intelligence test scores. 

One last point that relating our 
conception the theory mental disci- 
pline formal training. While 
not believe that this theory holds its 
old form—to study biology history 
(properly taught) just good train- 
ing studying Latin—yet consistently 
pursued course subject has definite 
hoped that whatever changes methods 
teaching forms examination take 
place shall hold firmly this value 
the continuous study subject, 
level. 

But whatever the changes methods, 
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material organization our schools, 
teaching and learning will always re- 
main problems human relationships— 
problems total situation which 
inspired, understanding teachers, 
sessing full knowledge their pupils 
will always achieve true education, what- 
ever the abilities their pupils, the 
methods they use the buildings 
which they teach. 


have tried show how increased 
knowledge individual differences 
children has changed our conception 
the function education. How schools 
are organized and what taught them 
has been influenced small measure 
more exact information children’s 
mental powers. This changed conception 
the very essence the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act. 

For example, while knew that 
some children—the very bright, the very 
dull and the physically handicapped— 
would profit from education specially 
adapted their needs, under the new 
act less than eleven classes handi- 
capped children will receive special edu- 
cational treatment. This obligation 
which, when fully implemented will 
mean tremendous amount the edu- 
cational welfare almost million chil- 
The whole emphasis for normal 
and handicapped alike terms giv- 
ing every child the best possible chance 
while school. Nowhere this 
change more marked than present 
day ideas how children learn. 

Most people used think that learn- 
ing was just matter the intelligence 
the pupil and the effectiveness the 
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instruction within the four walls the 
classroom. Now know that not 
simple all that. the phrase “how 
children learn” mean, course, not 
only learning read and write and 
arithmetic. mean learning all 
its aspects—the acquisition knowledge 
and skill, the way reason and make 
judgments, form habits and interests. 
And above all include learning— 
the learning form adequate attitudes 
towards other children, towards adults 
and life situations different kinds. 
Social learning schools just im- 
portant scholastic learning, and 
aspect school life which English 
schools have some leeway make up. 

How pupil learns school not 
just matter thinking alone. His 
physical condition, his emotional 
tude towards the teacher and the subject, 
his past success failure the subject, 
his previous knowledge, and his home 
background all influence the situation. 

Even more important the fact that 
these various forces influences are 
closely interdependent and interacting. 

For example, the lack concentration 
and persistence some pupils arith- 
metic mathematics sometimes due 
physical states deriving from bad 
home conditions. Arithmetic 
would improve some schools pupils 
went bed earlier, did not the 
pictures often, were not handi- 
capped mild nervous tension from 
subtle forms malnutrition. 

And again emotional states—how chil- 
dren feel—influence their ability 
learn. pupil who comes school 
going over his mind the disturbing 
effects constant quarrels between his 
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parents finds difficult keep his mind 
his job, find from studies 
several thousands backward, but in- 
telligent pupils that stability family 
life and home conditions are linked with 
learning. 

Learning embodies intimate series 
two way responses between the indi- 
vidual and his environment. Thus 
our new concept learning must con- 
sider the psychological needs pupils. 

The degree which the psychologi- 
cal needs pupil are really satisfied 
bound with his ability learn. 
accepted his fellows? Can see 
making progress? there sense 
adventure his work? The answers 
questions like these are the real answers 
the teacher’s enquiry about the learn- 
ing his pupils. 

Obviously the satisfaction vital 
needs children only partly met 
within the school. now know that 
linked with what happens the 
home, the playground, the streets, the 
movies, the youth center and on. All 
these bring different groups—family 
groups, play groups, organized groups, 
(or gangs), youth center groups, all act- 
ing learning. 

You may say “How these groups 
influence learning?” 

Well, imitation others group 
the basis some learning—this true 
all levels. The amount fierce compe- 
tition real co-operation certainly in- 
fluences the learning some groups. 
The status and level acceptance each 
member the group again determines 
how much chance has doing things, 
and how can Have you 
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ever watched group pupils seri- 
ous play? Have you noticed how care- 
fully jobs are allotted accordance with 
the member’s ability and his acceptance 
the group? Remarks such “He’s 
good, stick him jail” may correct 
member. 

these and other ways the relation- 
ships—or parent child and teacher, 
teacher child, child child, all affect 
learning. fact one the newer 
methods known “the group 
method”—meaning the use small 
groups pupils, each under leader 
and each with definite job discover- 
ing, sorting out and assessing informa- 
tion certain topic co-operative 
way. And the method can particu- 
larly successful certain subjects. 

Nowhere see this interaction 
nomic factors more clearly than the 
education young children. For them 
two essentials learning are play and 
child companionship. Not all people 
realize the educative value play. They 
are inclined think play just some- 
thing for occupying the child’s time 
absorbing his extra energy. They don’t 
know that the most powerful force 

Children who have impoverished 
play life are often found among those 
who don’t succeed their early school 
Through play children assimilate 
many ideas. Play provides the experi- 
ences that form the basis for their early 
development language and number. 

Pupils learn read more quickly 
their spoken language wide enough 
cover many the common words and 
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ideas that they will later meet their 
first reading books. Without such back- 
ground spoken language there the 
chance that the printed words will have 
little real meaning for some children. 

here that parents can help 
much. Language development depends 
the general level English the 
home. Research shows that children 
the same age and about the same intel- 
ligence coming from homes widely 
different cultural levels and opportuni- 
ties may differ much three years 
vocabulary, great the force 
environment. 

vocabulary growth, too, pupils 
from one-child families, whatever their 
supposed limitations other ways, fre- 
quently score heavily. The closer con- 
tact with adults certainly means that they 
gain the verbal swinging boats what 
they may lose the personality round- 
abouts. 

Similarly, child’s understanding 
numbers the early stages depends 
experiences the home and immediate 
environment. Thus 
mense range number knowledge. 
Nearly all them can count 
but only per cent can count 20. 
While per cent understand the mean- 
ing only about per cent have 
idea the value 10. 

The range knowledge has far reach- 
ing implications the teacher. means 
that should avoid failure and confu- 
sion for some children postponing 
formal teaching. And also means that 
the school must provide experiences for 
children less fortunate preschool op- 
portunities. 
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But social learning that play 
and companionship mean much 
young children, Playing with others 
helps children form normal social at- 
titudes. Moreover, play can the means 
straightening out all kinds minor 
Children whose speech 
backward, who cannot share, who spit 
hit soon learn from the behavior com- 
panions, who talk normally, who can 
share, who can spit hit equally 
well. 

for these reasons that the nursery 
school and nursery classes are such 
very great value. They can provide the 
basis for much effective learning that 
essential children’s success later 
school stages. 

Part their success lies the strong 
parent-teacher, home-school bonds that 
they foster. But the idea nursery edu- 
cation has not yet sufficiently influenced 
educational practice. 

many children the space, materials, 
routine, security, companionship, and 
play that good nursery school can pro- 
vide. Then later when percentage 
these children become backward mal- 
adjusted set adjustment groups 
special classes. give them play 
therapy the effects inadequate 
play earlier. Some these pupils have 
become confused, because their psycho- 
logical needs young children have 
been ignored, 

Now, what have said about fostering 
effective learning meeting the needs 
young children relation their 
social background applies with equal 
force the learning juniors and se- 
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active, searching, enquiring being. 
wants find things out. doesn’t 
want chained desk for most 
the school day. wants and 
see places for himself. wants make 
things and collect things with his com- 
panions. doing this can brought 
closely into contact with real situations 
and real people. And this way 
learning top level through real in- 
terests, through satisfying real needs. 

This was the case with one group 
juniors aged and 10. They were mak- 
ing study local transport their 
town, part the project they vis- 
ited the local bus depot. They fairly 
swarmed over asking all kinds 
questions, They learned all kinds 
things about how large transport serv- 
ice run, about places and around 
their town, about transport costs, They 
certainly came away with information, 
but also with respect for drivers and 
conductors buses. This was augmented 
when later the week bus inspector 
told them more about the service. was 
interesting see the way they freely 
asked questions. They had tip top oral 
English lesson some social training. 
There doubt that newer educa- 
methods—do satisfy the need chil- 
dren and strengthen learning. Work- 
ing together common interests, that 
involve maximum doing the class- 
room, and going outside the classroom 
produce much good social learning. 
you get the chance into school that 
employs activity methods. You will no- 
tice quarreling roughness, ab- 
sence petty critcism others, and 
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certainly idling. Children line and 
wait for tools materials, they help 
weaker brethren without reserve, and 
they approach their teachers with frank- 
ness and freedom. 

Furthermore, you will notice you 
question the pupils that they really know 
what they are doing and what for 
—which far from the case with more 
formal methods teaching. The per- 
sistence pupils stepped enor- 
one Headmaster remarks 
very careful see that when the school 
was locked each evening child was 
tucked away room finishing off his 
piece work—surely learning its 
best. 

this particular school, conditions 
outside the school, limited lives, drab 
surroundings, depressed self confidence, 
were tackled extensive use 
group dramatic work, group mime, 
dancing, and art. 

But for all such methods schools need 
space. There are still too many junior 
schools buildings which wouldn’t 
used warehouses, let alone schools. 
There are many without halls, and 
try conduct junior school without 
hall one may well try run race 
meeting without race course. 

One other point about methods. 
present many teachers use marks too 
much. There too much emphasis 
rather fierce competition between pupils 
classes. Now, while short weekly tests 
and terminal tests are good checks 
the ground gained, there little evi- 


“Story School,” Headmaster’s Ex- 
perience with children age 7-11. HMSO, 1949. 
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dence that children the lower per 
cent the class gain from being con- 
tinuously compared with the rest the 
class. heard one particular school 
where each pupil has little book 
which marks and remarks are entered 
and taken home daily initialed 
parent. The Spanish Inquisition had 
nothing this method, particularly 
its effect the playful, the slow and 
the dull. How could many children 
ever learn live effectively under such 
conditions? 

Newer practice education mov- 
ing more towards allowing each child 
appreciate his own progress, and 
allow each child make contribution 
towards group efforts. The trend 
replace fierce competition methods 
which emphasize co-operation and indi- 
vidual 

Noticeable among young adolescents 
returning from Canada and the United 
States after evacuation was that whereas 
scholarship many were years 
behind their fellows who had remained 
here, they were about the same amount 
ahead adjustment. Many cer- 
tainly had greater poise. They could 
talk about things, they had outside in- 
terests and ability social situations. 
And this direction that pupils 
from some secondary schools this 
country are weak. 

may well that both curriculum 
and methods for non-academic pupils 
secondary schools need radical revision. 
Specialization and too many separate 
subjects are killing the desire learn 
for many these children. They get 
lost the wordiness all, the lack 
doing things, the lack unity. Snip- 
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pets information, changes rooms, 
changes subjects, changes teachers. 
How can they see purpose it? How 
can they pursue topics with enthusiasm 
and continuity? How can they link 
school knowledge with life? What hap- 
pens, course, that many forget 
much what they have heard from 
their teachers. Tests young adults 
the forces and those applying for emer- 
gency training teachers, including 
some with School Certificates, showed 
that arithmetic for example, they had 
lost about what had been taught 
this subject. 

excellent example the sort 
revision needed found the New 
Zealand Education 
labus for post-primary schools. can 
learn something, too, from that coura- 
geous American experiment, the 
Year this thirty American high 
schools were freed from examinations 
the universities and allowed for- 
mulate their own curricula, They proved 
that employing methods which were 
likely provide greater social aware- 
ness standards scholarship were not 
lowered. The best the schools also 
showed, paired comparisons pu- 
pils, that their pupils revealed superi- 
ority intellectual curiosity, social 
ciency and general knowledge. 

Progressive English secondary schools 
have shown that possible keep 
standards basic skills and the same 
time give pupils some excellent social 
education. 

How? the main done cut- 
ting the number separate subjects and 
hence reducing The 
schools use some form project cen- 
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ter interest approach for part their 
teaching. They provide rich extra school 
activities. These schools have plenty 
clubs and societies, they provide oppor- 
tunities for games for all pupils. Their 
staffs take pupils occasional visits and 

The striking thing these schools 
the strong bond that develops between 
teachers and pupils and the enthusiasm 
with which learning proceeds. 

Readers Mallinson’s recent book 
The Adolescent Work, which de- 
scribes experiments England and 
other countries, will get some idea 
the group work involved, and how dif- 
ferent schools are trying close the 
gap between social needs and what 
taught schools. 

Finally, there the more intimate in- 
fluence the home children’s learn- 
ing. What Father and Mother think 
John’s school and the teachers, what 
they know and think his school work, 
certainly influence his 

obvious that parents can only 
get know the aims the school 
there close contact with the teachers. 
Parent-Teacher Associations, slow 
their development Britain, can 
much create good learning. Parents 
want and should able meet 
teachers. Wrong assessments 
avoided both know each other. 
culties can straightened out. The pu- 
pils good home, not good school, 
and the reverse, all these variations have 
their explanation. One girl was 
example this, she certainly was great 
nuisance school and her work was 
poor. But was found that she had taken 
the responsibility her mother 
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the home, and young brother and sis- 
ter. 

Recently with groups backward 
readers tried the experiment what 
were called home coaching groups. 
got touch with parents. They were 
eager help their children, but they 
wanted help first themselves. ex- 
plained what and how it— 
little coaching frequently, plenty 
encouragement. provided books, 
saw each parent each week, went over 
the week’s work and gave new assign- 
ments. eighty per cent the cases 
striking progress was made. Everyone 
was happier and strong bond was ce- 
mented between school and home. 

These then are some the aspects 
the social situation relation learn- 
ing. These are some the strengths, 
some the limitations and some the 
ways that will make for improvement. 
Full and effective learning, both scholas- 
tic and social, can only come from meet- 
ing psychological needs relation 
social needs and social conditions. 


might call this talk “Calm Feeling 
Makes Clear Thinking.” Success school 
almost much dependent emo- 
tional attitudes intelligence. That 
is, how child feels about his school, his 
school work and the different school 
subjects partly determines his progress 
school. What his attitudes are towards 
his teachers and their attitudes towards 
him certainly determine how much ef- 
fort puts forward the various les- 
sons, 

More and more, teachers are realiz- 


ing that pupil’s ability think and 
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learn dependent upon how feels 
emotionally. This knowledge the most 
important contribution that psychology 
has made educational practice. And 
has come mainly from the many care- 
ful studies children individuals, 

have learned much from chil- 
dren who fail. have studied these 
who fail school work—the dull and 
the backward. have tried unravel 
the difficulties those who fail make 
the most their personal powers—the 
maladjusted neurotic. And have 
better, though still grossly 
information those who continuously 
fail social demands—the delinquents. 

Case studies all these children show 
that emotional factors enter powerfully 
into their failure, their maladjustment 
their misbehavior. 

But the nature emotional states and 
how they act not obvious. That 
why there are still some sceptics who 
don’t understand the idea the emo- 
tional life children. They don’t under- 
stand how child’s feelings can have 
anything with his ability arith- 
metic, his behavior the classroom 
his attitude towards his teacher. 

They understand that level in- 
telligence influences school work, They 
can obtain objective measures intelli- 
gence. But even the pupil’s ability 
use his intelligence bound with 
his emotional state. The boy who dull, 
not very dull, but just below normal, 
has enough intelligence understand 
his limitations learning. sees oth- 
ers making progress. sees them con- 
stantly getting the plums and begins 
think less his own powers. Hence 
the great value for such children 
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having them for certain subjects 
small class pupils about the same 
ability. They need quick success, en- 
couragement and praise offset adverse 
emotional reactions. 

The whole basis the adequacy and 
stability emotional life children 
rests upon the satisfaction psycho- 
logical needs. The effective expression 
satisfaction these needs accom- 
panied feelings well being, men- 
tal harmony and happiness. Constant 
frustration these vital needs means 
feelings insufficiency, tension, and un- 
happiness. 

Now foremost among psychological 
needs for everyone, adult and child 
alike, some form successful self- 
expression. Block this continuously and 
mental health deteriorates, work, 
play, contact with others, home life, 
and hobbies—children must feel they 
are successful some these. 

course, long there strong 
satisfaction one field child may 
mentally satisfied, The success may 
sufficient keep his confidence and 
self-esteem. The pupil not good 
gets success art handicraft. The boy 
girl not good studies may get 
satisfaction jobs responsibility with- 
the school, games. Group ven- 
tures which everyone can get place 
the sun, accordance with ability 
aptitude, are often most successful for 
emotional development pupils. The 
production form play, form maga- 
zine project brings all kinds 
talent—literary, artistic, craft, social, dra- 
matic. this way almost every pupil 
gets some satisfaction. 
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the main there are three sets 
emotional factors that control the effec- 
tiveness children’s learning. These 
are firstly temperament disposition 
with its physical basis; secondly emo- 
tional experiences the home; and 
thirdly emotional experiences school. 
course these act with different 
strength different school subjects. For 
example, child’s temperament may in- 
terfere with his successful learning 
mathematics but may help his 
art, his English composition, his dra- 
matic work. 

Let consider temperament first. 
Whether children are inclined ex- 
citable calm, whether they are per- 
sistent readily discouraged, whether 
they are stable unstable—these 
ties do, course, influence learning. The 
calm persistent child finds easier 
learn and study than the rather ex- 
citable impulsive. However intelli- 
gent some children are they cannot 
achieve more than mediocre level 
Their temperamental 
traits don’t favor high success sub- 
ject demanding calm concentration and 
persistence. Similarly both parents and 
teachers know the rather finely adjusted 
child who can write brilliant English, 
but whose spelling and writing are hope- 
less. Children this temperament often 
cannot attend the detailed spelling 
word, the exactitudes arithmetic, 
care writing. They try time and 
time again but enthusiasm about idea 
impulsiveness gets the better them. 

remember one pupil like this—very 
intelligent—ever active and ever ready 
please. She delighted showing 
younger children how things. She 
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was continuously rushing through her 
arithmetic her English order 
read favorite book. She was usually 
finished first but always had crop 
errors. cannot and should not try 
alter the temperament such chil- 
dren. But can help them build 
habit checking their work. can 
understand why they make errors. 
can fair them. One twelve-year-old 
friend mine this fluid temperament 
protests loudly the injustice his 
master who gives him nine out ten 
for his essay and then takes off three 
marks because poor writing. piece 
rank injustice. Writing should as- 
sessed when the pupil not devoting 
per cent his mental energy towards 
thinking out ideas and sentence struc- 
ture. 

the home parental attitudes to- 
wards the child, his school work, and 
his teachers are vitally related his 
learning capacity. 
backward pupils find unsatisfactory 
home conditions rank the highest 
single cause their failure. 

The child who insecure, for whom 
there conflict anxiety home, finds 
difficult apply himself and con- 
centrate school. This often the case 
with failures the grammar school. 
They cannot realize their intellectual po- 
tential because their anxiety the 
struggle against apathy antagonism 
home. this account that heads 
grammar schools often urge that home 
background should considered when 
pupils are being considered for places 
grammar schools, But this would 
dangerous principle. have re- 
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search evidence show which intelligent 
children from less favorable homes suc- 
ceed spite limitations, 

Occasionally young adolescents the 
grammar school are held 
they worry about the economic status 
their homes their parents. Under- 
standing from masters mistresses, who 
really know their pupils, can much 
reassure such children. 

Among children all ages common 
source anxiety which interferes with 
their progress school the adverse at- 
titude parents towards child’s men- 
tal powers. The dull mediocre child 
intelligent parents may suffer in- 
tensely this way. Sometimes 
overdriven; other cases rejected. 

Anxiety heightened for the not 
bright child when parents constantly 
question him about each day’s each 
week’s school results. And, course, the 
tension may worse when the ques- 
tioning connected with forthcoming 
papers fiercely competitive grammar 
school entrance examination. one case 
father who did not get full satisfaction 
his own job, and aware his limited 
education, produced anxiety his son 
confusing parental attitudes and teaching 
attitudes. was coaching him for peri- 
ods far too long with material that was 
far too difficult. 

There little doubt that the learning 
powers some children would func- 
tion more freely “the scholarship ex- 
amination” were based largely 
quota system associated with internal 
examinations and school record cards. 

Encouragement parents—all chil- 
dren like encouragement—is also power- 
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ful emotional stimulus children, 
certainly much more effective means 
leading pupils further efforts than 
comparing them unfavorably with more 
intelligent friends members their 
family. 

remember one boy whom helped 
with his reading and spelling. home 
was repeatedly told was stupid, 
that his younger brother could much 
better than him and on. never 
seemed praised for doing things 
well for being helpful for making 
progress some way. This lack se- 
curity and encouragement showed itself 
his reading and spelling which 
would never attempt word which 
was not quite sure. 

his spelling, too, would put 
down s-o-r-y for “sorry” only cross 
out favor s-o-r-r-e-y. The word 
field, would spelt right the 
first attempt, and then altered 
one happened alongside him 
would repeatedly write part word 
and then look with air inde- 
cision. were suggested that knew 
how spell the words, more often than 
not would complete them correctly. 

Now let consider the third source 
emotional forces learning, the 
school. schools emotional problems 
center mainly round teachers and sub- 
jects. The strength the bond between 
teacher and pupil determines small 
measure the pleasure and the effort the 
pupil’s learning. Many pupils have been 
led like dislike subjects because 
the personal attraction antagonism 
the teacher. The teacher who makes con- 
tact with each boy girl individual, 
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who knows their names, who has ele- 
ment humor, who ready help 
them all stages and on, creates posi- 
tive emotional attitudes which favor 
learning. Moreover, uses praise and 
encouragement and assesses work fairly 
against the pupil’s ability and experience, 
likely produce maximum learn- 
ing. Obviously the emotional conditions 
within the control the teacher that 
most interfere with learning are sarcasm, 
unjust punishment, that is, when the 
child has really been trying, and lack 
encouragement, 

But learning also depends the way 
material has been presented, the motive 
behind the learning, the degree in- 
terest aroused. And depends the 
maturity the pupils relation what 
they are asked do. earlier talk 
showed that some young children fail, 
and become confused, because they are 
introduced too early formal teaching 
reading and arithmetic. excellent 
example this, the junior school, 
the overloaded arithmetic syllabus. Too 
much taught too quickly, and hence 
superficially; children have intro- 
duced operations before they are 
ready. Many pupils for example would 
succeed long division were left 
till later. 

The same applies the teaching 
foreign languages preparatory and 
secondary schools. teachers graded 
difficulties more relation mental 
age there would less failure. 
doubtful for many children prepar- 
atory schools whether foreign languages 
should started early. 

One further point importance 
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absence from school, This can arouse 
most adverse emotional difficulties 
learning. How often does child who 
has been absent weeks more 
come back fearful what has 
Can you recall such instances your 
own schooling? For some people such 
absences have left gaps which have never 
been filled. 

Sometimes the situation made worse 
for returning pupil seemingly 
heartless little egotist who says “Yes, 
had six new experiments six new 
kinds sums while you were away.” 
The child’s worse fears are realized and 
his confidence falls still further. The 
wise teacher reassures the pupil that al- 
though work has been missed she will 
give him helping hand. Such under- 
standing and encouragement put new 
heart into the child. 

course, sometimes after long ill- 
ness children come back school with 
very changed emotional attitudes. This 
situation needs careful handling pa- 
rent and teacher acting together—a fur- 
ther example how strong parent- 
teacher cooperation can iron out 

But all the forces which act 
learning and which determine further 
effort the effect failure far the 
most powerful. pupils fail num- 
ber lessons and this continues then 
there more than merely scholastic loss. 
There very often personality change. 
Again and again find that both health 
and behavior are connected with school 
success. Dr. William Moodie, pio- 
neer Child Guidance Britain, has 
rightly said—a child’s mental health 
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bound with his success the basic 
subjects, The boy who unable read 
break through the defensive attitude and 
the rationalizations that are built up. 

children read and write may 
met first with “well, brother can’t 
read and he’s got good job.” 
leaving school the end the year.” 
One chap looked much say 
not going start all that over 
again after years it. Save yourself 
for someone else.” 

Continued failure may result feel- 
ing inferiority and loss self- 
esteem. And the emotional effects 
these may shown number dif- 
ferent ways. Sometimes assumed 


indifference. other times there 


constant and ingenious use excuses, 
occasionally the kind only” 
satisfy the feeling inadequacy. The 
danger that excuses and wishful think- 
ing may become substitute for real ef- 
fort. Both illness and misconduct—they 
are often closely allied—may direct 
resultant from the effects failure. 
Some the most striking cases anx- 
iety illness are found among adoles- 
cents the intelligent sensitive kind. 
Failure brings anxiety which really 
fear very small doses. And one 
group American medical research 
workers has shown this the basis 
good many subtle upsets endocrine 
balance. 

And certainly our psychological ex- 
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amination delinquents shows that 
sense failure one the most impor- 
tant elements the situation. 

our Remedial Education Center 
Birmingham have found very high 
incidence emotional disturbance, not 
very serious, among intelligent back- 
ward pupils. 

Naturally with all pupils who fail one 
the first steps helping them 
have idea their level intellectual 
power, judged under its best emotional 
conditions. then know what they are 
capable of, and what beyond them. 
the same time important free 
their minds from the effects real 
supposed mental and physical limita- 
tions. Incentive, encouragement and suc- 
cess has got many people far beyond the 
limitations mediocre intelligence 
physical disability. For all failing pupils, 
young old, major requirement the 
reorientation their personality suc- 
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cess, Nothing has stronger emotional 
value. group failing and difficult 
children for whom set special 
class twenty number, all were given 
special help which resulted all getting 
quick success, The effect was almost im- 
mediate—absences from school disap- 
peared, misbehavior stopped, and the 
spirit the group was better than 
any other class. 

Quick success and the development 
interests, matter what they are, 
act emotional stabilizers. fact 
vigorously pursued interest the fly- 
wheel adjustment. More opportuni- 
ties for music, more oportunities for art, 
craft, dancing, dramatic work, our 
schools, more opportunities pursue 
individual interest, and more help 
backward children would dissipate many 
emotional barriers and would release 
considerable reserve unused mental 
energy our schools. 


Young men are fitter invent than judge; fitter for execution 
than for counsel; and fitter for new projects than for settled business. 
Young men, the conduct and management actions, embrace 
more than they can hold; stir more than they can keep quiet; fly 
the end, without consideration the means and degrees; pursue some 
few principles which they have chanced upon absurdly; care not 
innovate, which draws unknown inconveniences; use extreme remedies 
first; and that which doubleth all errors, will not acknowledge 
retract them; like unready horse, that will neither stop nor turn. 
Bacon, Youth and Age 
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The Story Joseph 


Marie 


His name was Joseph: Joseph Pritts; 
think the name interested 
The strange incongruity—and the certain fact 
that didn’t like English, and wouldn’t like it; 


College was strange world him: 


deal with words when knew much mine shafts. 


And yet, was hard for him find words 
even tell mining; 
Coal and words were two worlds him. 
Then once, just before withdrew re-establish 
the continuity his life the principle 
mine shafts, wrote some words 
Which were his... 
didn’t seem much use—the red ink symbols and the 
marginal notes. 
Then how briefly the newspaper concluded his story: 
“Friends will shocked hear the 
death Joseph Pritts, 23, 
Killed shortly before Christmas 
his father’s mine 
Kitzmiller.” 
Just the usual W’s the journalist’s craft— 
But suddenly, down through the story Joseph 
hurtled the dreadful meaning 
mine shaft, and wondered someone 
asked knew— 


Joseph had brothers, too. 
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Characteristics American Secondary 
Education 


KNELLER 


AMERICAN educational system 
reputed the world over sor- 
rowfully deficient any sort com- 
prehensive guiding philosophy. Investi- 
gators from abroad are appalled the 
prospect having study different 
systems order arrive any estimate 
the American educational scene; they 
can find little definitive information em- 
anating from the nation’s capital. This 
circumstance all the more disappoint- 
ing them because all likelihood 
their country has incorporated its gov- 
erning educational theory into neat 
pamphlet less than hundred pages. 
The publication these pamphlets does 
not mean that the printed philosophy 
inviolable, except totalitarian regimes, 
but that the theories therein expounded 
are the ones advocated and supported 
the state; they represent the aggre- 
gate opinion lay, political, and edu- 
cational leaders. the American in- 
vestigator this is, course, boon, 
however much may condemn such 
codifying educational thought. 
can report with reasonable certitude that 
such and such philosophy and such and 
such practice prevail. 

Despite allegations the contrary, 
philosophy 
slowly becoming unified, especially re- 
garding elementary secondary 
schooling. One searches the literature 


vain nowadays for new and startling ed- 
ucational ideas that during the twenties 
were found such abundance. 
Most modern developments are largely 
the immediate and natural issue 
changed social conditions, modified 
maturing psychological research, rather 
than the result new and different 
philosophic concepts. fact, well es- 
tablished have certain educational prin- 
ciples become that they are embodied 
certification standards for teachers, 
cooperative tests student achievement, 
and educational charters that govern 
budgetary allotments—to mention only 
three current practices. many teach- 
ers service, and much larger meas- 
ure many parents, this unification 
seems not actuality—so long 
have they been accustomed opposed 
theories and the practical anarchy 
educational purposes that have clearly 
characterized American educational prog- 
Perhaps the time ripe assess 
this progress the field secondary 
education, and through unifying what 
has survived the welter criticism 
describe what the prevailing opinion 
constitutes the best type training for 
adolescents American schools, not 
simply for today, but for the visible 
future. 


The most concrete sign progress 
and change secondary education is, 
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course, that physical growth. High 
school enrollments have more than 
tripled less than generation. 
house this tremendous influx thousands 
buildings have been constructed, 
least one thousand them having cost 
million dollars more. phenom- 
enal this growth has been, has taken 
place with comparatively little fanfare. 
Aside from the visible manifestations 
within their own locality, most Ameri- 
cans are practically unaware it. 

Increased enrollments have combined 
with political and social changes Amer- 
ican life modify the educational 
offerings the high Where 
formerly secondary education was 
fairly selective process, the chief purpose 
which was prepare students for 
college, the modern school must adapt 
its program wider cross-section 
youth and school-leaving age that 
has been raised most states the six- 
teenth and increasingly the eighteenth 
Over 70% American youth 
are now secondary schools, upon 
modern high school youth more than 
upon any other group, that the future 
American democracy must depend. 

third influence has been that 
modern technology, which radically af- 
fects the attitudes youth. The youthful 
mind attuned airplanes, nuclear 
fission, television, social security, the 
trade unions, Our young people need 
specialize more than did their elders; 
yet their appreciations must broader. 
Old, time-tested values are not thereby 
lost; but their preservation depends 
re-appraising them. Traditional school- 
ing, far from disappearing, finds new 
vitality and relevance responding 
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new educational demands and support- 
ing the vocational needs youth. 
Increased holding power, social and 
political progress, modern technology, 
changes adolescent attitudes, and ma- 
turing psychological research have pro- 
foundly affected the function the 
school educator. now fairly 
agreed, for example, that the school 
should extend its influence over more 
the student’s working day. This does not 
mean crowding more studies into the 
curriculum. Rather, the program now 
features more activities that were once 
extra-curricular; advocates more proj- 
ects personal and informal nature; 
favors greater concentration part- 
time work commerce and industry. 
Influenced collection campaigns, scrap 
pile drives, the sale government 
bonds, and other student services during 
the War, the modern school extends its 
endeavors all realms civic life, and 
activities involving the productive use 
leisure time—teen age clubs and youth 
taverns, for example. Sports are increas- 
ing importance, especially their 
appeal public audiences, Dramatic and 
musical presentation, broadcasts, and all 
sorts student-operated entertainment 
form essential part the school’s 
The important factor all 
this educational extension that the 
impetus has come large part from the 
students, who instinctively seek more 
comprehensive training than that af- 
forded straight subject matter. 


The vital influence education 
the American way life now taken 
for granted. Thomas Jefferson was 
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among the first give expression the 
idea: “If nation expects ignorant 
and free expects what never was 
and never will be. There safe 
deposit (for the functions govern- 
ment) but with the people themselves; 
nor can they safe with them without 
information.” follows that democracy 
must depend upon education for its very 
life. Educational progress must evolve 
concert with political and social institu- 
tions. Schools are designed further, 
and actually influence, the development 
these institutions. This means that the 
American high school adapts its program 
the changes encountered national 
life. 

American education today equality 
opportunity the ideal. But educa- 
tional equality and educational opportu- 
nity can achieved only when every 
community realizes the full its moral, 
legal, and financial obligations. The 
history American administra- 
tion conclusively proves that local school 
boards are extremely jealous their 
control over education, They will not 
release this control the federal gov- 
ernment. such legislative arrange- 
ment beneficial, local authorities 
are duty-bound make the same 
better provision for their schools than 
would the federal government. For 
local government preserve right, 
only exercise that right manner 
detrimental the progress the na- 
tion’s schooling manifestly harmful 
and unjust. Why should our children 
have only second best when better can 
provided? 

Under the concept equal educa- 
tional opportunity the good school af- 
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fords the very best possible educational 
experience for all races and creeds, for 
the slow well the brilliant student, 
and regardless the youngster’s ec- 
onomic status. does not discriminate 
among its courses study awarding 
greater status any one branch. 
eliminates hierarchies respectability 
that might residual its courses 
study. Intellectual discrimination does 
not stand between talent and the ex- 
pression it. 

The question which counts for 
most—the individual the subject mat- 
ter—has been resolved favor the 
former. Certain fundamental 
must pursued, but they are best ap- 
proached manner suited more the 
individual the group than fixed 
syllabus. The modern school constructs 
its program such way make 
more desirable learn than not learn. 

This intensified concentration the 
individual raises the question where 
the final emphasis shall lie—on the indi- 
vidual society. Modern educators 
imbue youngsters with sense po- 
litical and social consciousness. Security 
bought only the price service. 
The student taught give his par- 
ticular talents return for the freedom 
and security receives from society. 


Where does “traditional” education 
come in? Modern high school programs 
continue attach much importance 
the humanities and college prepara- 
tion they have the past. For many 
students this type training frankly 
utilitarian; their immediate interest 
success college. sensible program 
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brushes aside academic subjects the 
ground that they are not suited all 
students. Any program which denies 
scholarly-minded young people the op- 
portunity acquire traditional learnings 
and express themselves the realm 
the abstract thwarts the growth the 
acumen necessary grapple with the 
world’s increasing complexities. The 
theoretically-minded student who takes 
excursions into the land contempla- 
tion often returns with ideas and incen- 
tives that are great service the prac- 
titioner. 

does not follow that college prepa- 
ratory work may rest its laurels. The 
entire program needs constant reassess- 
ment and reconstruction. benefits from 
more intimate relation with the total 
demands college and community life. 
association learnings with adolescent 
requirements, There reason, fact, 
why college preparation cannot become 
genuinely “progressive.” The imagi- 
native, creative teacher vitalizes the most 
classical studies. strikes deep into 
the talents his college candidates and 
evokes greater drives analyze the best 
that man has produced literature, lan- 
guage, science, and art. Modern college 
preparatory classes longer dwell the 
drill and narrow discipline; they 
treat the subject matter such way 
challenge the youth’s inborn curiosity 
and live imagination. Students can plug 
for, and pass, examinations, yet know 
little what they have produced. was 
Francis Bacon who was among the first 
demonstrate the uselessness 
edge without wisdom. Wisdom, says Al- 
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fred Whitehead, comes from the utiliza- 
tion knowledge, not from the simple 
acquisition it. Fortified critical rea- 
soning, intellectual curiosity, and deeper 
appreciations, the modern high school 
student enters college with far more 
intellectual maturity than did 
ents. 

The good school combats the purely 
material approach learning. Education 
not economic step-ladder; schools 
are not employment bureaus. The school 
that constantly trades subject matter 
and presents learning the manner 
super-salesman countermands its proper 
duty toward society and toward impres- 
sionable youth. 

For, actually, the ideal school cer- 
tain measure world fancy, 
world sheer enjoyment, where the 
zest for living given start spurt. 
“The heart has reasons,” wrote Pascal, 
“which the mind does not know.” The 
human personality rounded myste- 
rious ways. precious lightness heart 
must not crushed the weight 
discipline. High days are remem- 
bered not only for the concrete learnings 
achieved and the skills acquired, but 
also for their more attributes: 
the good times enjoyed, the precious 
moments spent contemplation, the 
valued hours shared with stimulating 
mind. short, the worthwhile school 
dream world that later life can never 
reproduce. 

The stress practical training our 
high schools has resulted conflict be- 
tween the adherents so-called “lib- 
eral” education and advocates sup- 
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posedly different type education called 
“technical.” This edu- 
cational schism unfounded. Modern 
education recognizes that there can 
adequate technical education which not 
liberal, and liberal education which 
not the same time technical. 

All education vocational its pri- 
mary sense. The liberal studies former 
times, rhetoric and logic, for example, 
were also vocational tools for young 
men who planned enter public life. 
Their success depended their ability 
develop extensive powers elo- 
quence and persuasion, Even the more 
decorative elements liberal education 
served valuable training for the lei- 
sure time pursuits the privileged 
classes. Today, good secondary schools 
teach their students interpret litera- 
ture experiment science; convince 
jury sell product; translate doc- 
ument make out tax return; design 
blueprint build machine, draw 
picture weave cloth; compose poem 
repair power line; study the stars 
navigate ship; and, indeed, learn the 
ways peace march with army! 

The tools furnished liberal edu- 
cation are less necessary than those 
afforded vocational training. Good 
schools realize that purely vocational 
job experience does not properly equip 
youth enter intelligently into adult 
society. compromise, not unifica- 
tion, the two views esential the 
educational success any high school. 
Certainly, educators know anything 
about the psychology growth and 
learning, they understand that not 
the particular subject studied, the 
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skill pursued, that determines intellec- 
tual manual achievement much 
how the subject approached, and with 
what purpose view. good course 
shorthand demands much brainwork 
and concentration good course 
Latin, only for the fact that they are 
both foreign languages. American life 
thrives all forms work and ac- 
complishment, whether the realm 
theory practice, aesthetics sewage 

Recent findings reveal that most high 
schools are doing acceptable job edu- 
cating youth for college and the more 
highly skilled occupations; the poorest 
showing with the preponderant middle 
group students who seem drift 
through their high school life rather than 
steer clear-cut modern 
school understands that the task edu- 
cation all cases revolves around the 
mediocre skills, habits, and attitudes es- 
sential the practice competent citi- 
zenship and success one’s chosen en- 
deavor. This does not mean that subject 
matter divisions disappear. Rather, 
the forward-looking high school organ- 
izes its course study the basis 
the problems ethical and moral 
living, citizenship, home and family life, 
self-realization, the use leisure time, 
health, consumer education, the tools 
learning, work experience, occupational 
adjustment, and the development 
personal competence. any segment 
student’s educational life given 
status dignity, lies these fields. 
The construction such course 
study is, course, not for the stand-pat, 
uncreative administrator. The task may 
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challenging and boundless scope, 
but the neglect betrays moribund 
school system. 


The inculcation good character 
our schools perhaps the most difficult 
task all. not feasible teach 
character regular subject; rather the 
acquisition good breeding becomes 
part the entire school program, 
along with the development ap- 
preciation the whole field human 

Education assumes values. These val- 
ues can brought the student’s at- 
tention fairly programmatic way, 
perhaps the principal himself, who 
adopts the task assign- 
ment, part social science course. 
But there are other ways which char- 
acter education can acquired: 


good schools students are exposed 
great personalities through study 
the best biography—through analysis 
careers worthy imitation. 

sympathetic counseling, the right 
motivation given for the formation 
wholesome personal philosophy and con- 
structive attitude toward life. 

Experience human relations aided 
system student government, which 
establishes the principles self-rule, per- 
sonal responsibility, and respect for au- 
thority. 

Religious clubs are sponsored, not 
with emphasis denominationalism, 
but with common goals view—common 
programs achieved all faiths. 

Clean sportsmanship games the 
concern the entire school. 
rounded program athletics emphasizes 
the participation many students 
possible; features teamwork and joint 
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effort; prefers play the game for the 
enjoyment it, rather than win 
any cost. The zealous coach and the over- 
exuberant crowd can much pro- 
fessional miscreant destroy sense 
fair-play the malleable mind youth, 

The good school instills its stu- 
dents desire for creative acomplishment, 
feeling personal victory, and sense 
mastery and attainment such way 
bring inner security. 


Education should, however, avoid 
Students turned exclusively their own 
welfare, dollar gain and personal 
advantage must acquire greater con- 
cern for what they can for their fel- 
lows and for their school. Good teachers 
are most careful set examples un- 
selfishness and integrity this regard; 
and they are always quick recognize 
desirable personal qualities displayed 
students. 

The development wholesome char- 
acter involves the assumption safe- 
guards against delinquency. The increase 
juvenile delinquency attributed 
many the newer sense freedom 
our schools, which seems them 
hardly more than the absence re- 
straint. The fact that rigid methods 
and formal, inflexible programs often 
lead rebellion the part students, 
who see genuine, recognizable worth 
what they are doing. Studies may 
academically respectable, but they are 
fraught with pedagogical irritability, 
false sense values, lack human 
understanding, and general indiffer- 
ence toward the human product; and 
certain classrooms snobbery, ostracism 
and sarcasm abound, then the school 
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fails become satisfying experience 
and youth develops hatred and fear 
it. 

VII 

Such are the prevailing characteristics 
modern high school education. 
There are many more, course, and 
our ideas what constitutes the proper 
training for youth will become modified 
circumstances change. have said 
little, for example, about the need for 
constant examination the end-product 
—for assessment the fruits edu- 
cation seen school’s graduates. 
The that really interested its 
task not only keeps touch with its 
graduates they make their place 
life but uses its findings modify its 
program. Economic and employment 
dislocations are not essentially traceable 
American schooling; but our high 
schools are not without blame they in- 
discriminately pour onto the market 
over-supply certain types occupa- 
tions fail train for School 
programs are best planned with 
understanding the occupational needs 
the community. Where students are 
capable wide range abilities, 
matter how mediocre, the guidance 
should hand demonstrate which 
ability greatest demand, and what 
the long-range vocational possibilities 
are. The school that all proud its 
achievement will have its records 
only scattered examples educational 
misfits, 

the light the above character- 
istics inventory educational prog- 
ress might made any community. 
This inventory would reflect the status 
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secondary schooling accordance 
with the following standards: 


The pervading spirit the school 
consistent with the American democratic 
way life. There are definite, discernible 
provisions for the practice democratic 
living within the life the school itself. 

The school sponsors civic and social 
education that faces frankly, rationally, and 
sympathetically the significant issues the 
contemporary world, 

The school system designed en- 
able boys and girls grow mentally, mor- 
ally, and physically and accordance with 
individual interests and abilities. 

The school system stable enough 
conserve the best that education has 
date produced, yet flexible enough make 
the best use additional resources soon 
they are 

Students are aware the objectives 
their school and their study. They under- 
stand fully why they are school and what 
expected them; they not attend 
simply out habit and because social 
pressure. 

There are ever-increasing provisions 
for student self-direction, such way 
induce independent study and reduce 
the disciplinary functions the teacher. 

There ample provision all courses 
study for individual and group experi- 
mentation and the weighing evidence. All 
teachers teach develop wholesome 
critical attitude their students, 

The program provides for educa- 
tion the fine and applied arts meet not 
only vocational but avocational and recrea- 
tional 

Vocational education provided 
its broader range meaning from trade 
skills basic economic understandings. 
challenges students varied interests and 
abilities. 

10. Sufficient attention given per- 
sonal adjustment based the latest prin- 
ciples mental hygiene and involving 
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intelligent and responsible guidance. 

11. The schools sponsor health pro- 
gram emphasizing good health daily 
habit and the preservation matter 
social well personal necessity. 

12. Higher standards are sought and 
achieved all educational endeavor. 

13. There systematic planning within 
the school system. School officials not 
wait for crisis appear before decisions 
are made, 


secondary school can, course, 
expect provide all the education 
needed youth. Any school the 
most indispensable adjunct the 
training which takes place the home, 
the church, and within other social 
groups. But the real test educa- 
tional program whether equips the 
younger generation for constructive 
social life, whether merely 
means foisting youth the traditional 
ways thinking and behaving. 

The high school today more 
closely bound the community. The 
high school tomorrow will greater 
community living. The teachers will 
stronger personalities with more 
penetrating insight into social and po- 
litical dilemmas. Regardless their sub- 


ject specialty, the teachers tomorrow 
will understand the fundamental ele- 
ments human relations and what 
makes the world round, and they will 
incorporate this understanding into their 
teaching. They will have the will and 
resourcefulness turn over their 
charges more and more responsibility for 
their own learning. They will recognize 
the calm competence with which their 
students discuss issues, and will 
edge and utilize the self-assurance and 
maturity that are among the most desira- 
ble assets the younger generation. Far 
from taking refuge innocuous teach- 
ings, comfortably removed from the 
turmoil and nettlesome problems 
confused world, the teachers tomor- 
row will courageous enough ex- 
amine with their students the funda- 
mental causes these problems, however 
delicate, however ugly. They will point 
out excellencies the behavior men 
and their institutions, but will resolutely 
reveal the flaws. They will teach not only 
tolerance, but understanding and appreci- 
ation those who may strange dif- 
ferent. And they will lead their schools 
their rightful place molders 
better humanity. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


teacher who can arouse feeling for one single good action, for 
one single good poem, accomplishes more than who fills our mem- 
ory with rows rows natural objects, classified with name and 


Faith and Freedom 


opay, the world society torn 
member the disunited nations, dis- 
united because there profound dis- 
agreement about what good for man. 
The nations the world, and the 
peoples within many nations, are divided 
issues what right and what 
wrong. These issues are important. Un- 
less confront them openly, deal with 
them boldly, and resolve them peace- 
fully, cannot hope that the relations 
among persons, groups, and states which 
can provide firm basis for educational 
programs will come into being. North- 
rop describes the problems “The 
Meeting East and West.” says: 


Now ideological conflicts are present 
everywhere. evident all that the fate 
peace depends considerable part 
whether the traditional democracies and 
Communistic Russia can reconcile their 
economic, political, and religious doctrines 
sufficiently get together. But this more 
obvious ideational issue means the 
only one. Nor the most important one. 

Jewish aspirations are odds with 
Arabian culture Palestine. The Moham- 
medan version good society conflicts 
with that the Hindu The me- 
dieval Roman Catholic aristocratic concep- 
tion moral and social values grounded 
naturalistic Aristotelian divine law opposes 
the modern Protestant democratic and 
pragmatic concept ecclesiastical and 
civil law which derives its authority solely 
from the humanistic conceptions ma- 
jority men. Similarly, the Orient, 
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political institutions and religious observ- 
ances inspired Shintoism combat, even 
Japan, those which are the fruition 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. And 
American ideals and values conflict with 
those traditional Anglo-American. 
literally true all these instances that, 
part least, what the one people culture 
regard sound economic political 
principle the other views erroneous, and 
what the one envisages good and divine, 
the other condemns evil illusory. 

The time has come when the ideological 
conflicts must faced and possible re- 
solved. Otherwise, the social policies, moral 
ideals, and religious aspirations men, 
because their incompatibility one with 
another, will continue generate mis- 
understanding and war instead mutual 
understanding and peace.* 


Man, rather generally seems feel 
that those his fellows who think 
does possess wisdom, that those who are 
unaware his ideas are abysmally ig- 
norant, and that those who disagree with 
him are, the best, fools, and, the 
worst, arrant knaves. labels those 
are like him patriots, loyal citi- 
good Christians, fine businessmen, 
scholarly professors, and similar words 
encomium and panegyric. Those who 
are unfamiliar with the truths which 
has discovered are called poor citizens, 
stupid heathens, dunces. The choicest 
invectives are hurled against those who 
hold views which are opposed the 
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ones which cherishes. 
nighted individuals are unpatriotic, ir- 
religious, dupes, fellow-travelers, Com- 
munists, Fascists, un-American, atheists, 
radicals, Reds, anti-democratic, subver- 
sive, and evil. Liking for those who are 
like us, pity for those who not know 
our excellence, and dislike for those 
who oppose are widespread 
almost universal. 

course dividing mankind into 
three groups respect the point 
view single one the three 
oversimplification complex situation. 
The person who fool because has 
not learned place high value free- 
dom inquiry fundamental right 
man knave because does not 
want the American League win the 
World Series and wise leader public 
opinion because voted for Dewey 
the last election. Whether any individual 
wise, ignorant, stupid the eyes 
any other individual largely func- 
tion the nature the relationship 
which exists the moment when judg- 
ment made. the relationship 
tense, charged with emotions, and an- 
tagonistic, the opinions which are held 
any person are likely full 
contumely for those who differ from 
him. 

Frequently such opinions not arise 
out careful intellectual analysis 
the opposing points view. fact, one 
could almost state that reason never 
found conflict. The calm, dispassion- 
ate search for truth reasonable men 
impeded the violence partisan 
controversy. This often leads scholars 
avoid the jousting place, even 
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interested spectators. The orderly proc- 
esses which their disciplined minds 
solve problems far removed from 
the jumbled bitterness the struggle 
among devoted advocates particular 
solutions that they have little under- 
standing the deep antagonisms the 
Many scholars seek learn 
why people accept one solution op- 
posed another, asking the proponents 
give the reasons which led them 
believe what they do. Such question 
reveals remarkable Few men 
join the conflict because logic leads them 
there. Even fewer have retraced mem- 
ory the steps which led them strong 
faith one side the other. Reason 
holds but place among the con- 
stituents faith. overshadowed and 
outnumbered varying portions 
love, hate, fear, and anxiety. 

Because faith not susceptible 
logical analysis nor intellectual at- 
tack, logicians and scholars tend reject 
little value look with cold 
scorn upon those who govern their be- 
havior it. And doing these things, 
they remove themselves still further 
from the moiling throngs who ulti- 
mately determine the nature society. 
Man lives large measure faith. His 
beliefs may vague, amorphous, and 
times contradictory, but they are none 
the less real. believes the strength 
his nation, the excellence the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, the tenets his 
church, the wisdom his chosen lead- 
ers, the platform his political party, 
and the superiority the particular 
make automobile which owns. Ar- 
guments, facts, and the opinions 
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others may the contrary, but they 
serve most often strengthen his faith 
rather than weaken it. 


The major conflicts this era are 
among men strong faith. Our op- 
ponents the cold war are fanatically 
sure that they are right. are smugly 
amused their naive assumption that 
genetics, statistics, and economics are 
properly subject control the state 
and that each area contains territory into 
which true believers cannot go. Surely, 
tell ourselves, such stupidity can only 
impede the development understand- 
ing. the long run need have 
fear being outstripped the race 
opponents who handicap themselves 
this way. look their crude at- 
tempts destroy religion through action 
against the church and say knowingly 
that ideas and ideals cannot destroyed 
force, that truth crushed earth 
shall rise again, that the minds men 
will always seek commune with the 
eternal spirit God. observe the 
way which they govern, sneering 
elections which only one slate 
entered, declaiming against the brutality 
their concentration camps, and crying 
out against the injustice their courts. 
know enough about the nature 
men, tell ourselves, that can 
sure that time will come when these 
vicious practices will destroyed. Like 
Croce, believe that, all democracy 
were destroyed and man began again 
organize his society, the democratic way 
life would reappear because de- 
rived from the nature man. 
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When reassure ourselves these 
ways are attempting reason logic- 
ally from the asumptions which underlie 
our own way life order show 
that the way life which opposes ours 
has logical basis. possible that 
this true, but even true, the 
absence logical basis beside the 
point. Whenever attempt only 
intellectual analysis ideology 
which great numbers men have faith, 
spend time and energy fruitless 
effort. are understand our op- 
ponents, must seek know their 
emotions well their ideas, their 
feeling well their thoughts. 

The articles their faith may 
grasped readily try so, but 
the ways which this faith prop- 
agated often escape us. These ways are 
effective. Czechoslovakia, the adher- 
ents the party are fiercely determined 
convert destroy all unbelievers. 
They have been indoctrinated success- 
fully. Whatever was done them 
past years has turned them into zealots. 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania, and 
the other satellites Russia, the 
heartland itself, men are unquestioning 
followers the few who reveal what 
truth for the current year. The 
programs education these nations 
change the behavior persons very 
striking ways. They not question what 
they are told true, not, would 
like believe, because they not dare 
so, but because they have learned 
accept the revelations the Polit- 

The conflict devotees Russian 
Communism with devout followers 
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the Catholic Church was inevitable from 
the beginning. Good Catholics have 
question about what right and what 
wrong many areas life, because 
their church reveals the truth which they 
can follow. recent advertisement 
the Knights Columbus the 
Monthly describes the position the 
church: 


Fascism Race and Color, “But,” 
you may ask, “what you mean 
‘Catholic After all, what has 
religion got with Industry and Labor, 
Wages and Profits? 

Just this much, friend. Religion more 
than Sunday morning affair—it affects 
every moment your daily life. Life 
made actions, one right after the 
other—and these actions are either good 
bad. Religion gives the moral standards 
judge whether these actions are right 
wrong! 

concerns religion—if employer deprives 
selfish group “corners” the market and 
calls strike that will cripple the whole 
country’s economy. 

This where the Catholic Attitude 
comes in. The Catholic Church would 
failing its duty did not apply the law 
God the many problems that beset 
today’s world. 


Labor and industry, business and the 
worker, strikes, corner, wages, and 
profits are among the items about which 
Communism, like Catholicism, has ar- 
ticles faith. The ardent Communist, 
like the devout Catholic, has standard 
which judge whether not his 
actions these areas are right wrong. 
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Each determines rightness wrongness 
applying fixed set revealed 
truths particular the act fits 
the truth, then good; not, then 
bad. Both Catholic and Communist, 
because they have faith absolute 
truths, tend separate all action into 
the two clearly separate categories 
right and wrong. There very little 
shading one category into the other. 

The position the Catholic Church 
the conflict with Communism typi- 
cal that held other groups who 
judge the rightness actions conge- 
ries absolute truths. Wherever some 
men have either discovered created 
ethos which separates good from evil 
which not itself subject investiga- 
tion and questioning, they oppose other 
men whose ethos dissimilar. 

Here the hard core unresolvable 
conflict. Many the acts which one 
group believers know through their 
faith right, the other group, be- 
lieving different truths, know 
wrong. Historically, neither group has 
shown any willingness tolerate, much 
less encourage freedom inquiry into 
the extent which its articles faith 
could substantiated empirically. Each 
has used force, threats force, expul- 
sion, and other compulsive devices 
order keep doubters line ex- 
clude heretics. 

These are the vivid acts the strife 
for mastery the minds and souls 
men. Today, the dignity the personal- 
ity Catholic leaders affronted daily 
the armed forces Communism. 
Yesterday, the dignity the personality 
Protestants and Jews was similarly 
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attacked the Catholic Church. That 
ancient repository the Christian faith 
has learned through the centuries that 
the minds men are not conquered 
the sword. longer relies the 
terror the Inquisition, but chooses, 
rather, develop systems education 
order that the young may indoc- 
trinated properly. And the Communists 
have learned this lesson well. Both 
seek teach the young thoroughly 
that they will never deviate from the 
path which has been chosen the 
leaders. Both know that the educative 
process life long activity, and con- 
tinues influence men’s thoughts and 
actions through many media com- 
Both intend that all men 
shall know and follow those absolute 
truths which each know right. 

have mentioned first the conflicts be- 
tween the Catholic Church and Com- 
munism, because these are thrust upon 
daily headlines our newspapers. 
are all aware them. But they are 
not the only ones today’s world, nor, 
perhaps are they the most important. 
Other groups have faith what they be- 
lieve true. The American Legion, 
the Sons the American Revolution, 
the National Association Manufac- 
turers, and host other organized 
groups are devoted the American 
Way Life, Americanism, Free Enter- 
prise, and many other stereotypes. Each 
has code principles which uses 
separate right action from wrong action 
with middle ground. Each resists at- 
tempts examine these principles 
persons who wish test them empiri- 
cally. Each full emotions when these 
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principles are questioned and answers 
with invective and name-calling. 

Wherever turn, the domestic 
scene the world large, groups 
men oppose other groups men 
struggles which are violent even though 
not armed, Violence inevitable when 
action springs from strong faith prin- 
ciples and determination that they 
shall not violated. And this true 
even when the principles seem vague 
and inconsistent bystander who sub- 
jects them only logical analysis, The 
man whose choices are right wrong 
terms standards which have been es- 
tablished his leaders, has few mo- 
ments doubt. His decisions are made 
quickly, are made for him quickly. 
acts vigorously for the right and 
against the wrong. 

Nor does the liberal always choose his 
position the basis careful analysis 
issues, inquiry for all the facts, and 
considered judgment, even though 
frequently deceives himself that 
doing so. He, too, feels strongly about 
what goes about him. believes 
that democracy the natural society, 
given man is, and attempts find 
data and arguments support him. 
believes the dignity the personality 
the individual, and resists any attempt 
violate it. believes freedom 
inquiry about any and all ideas, freedom 
for anyone express his ideas any 
media communication, freedom from 
search and seizure, and the other ideals 
which are the Bill Rights. sees 
the continued industrialization society 
and searches for new freedoms for man 
his economic life. believes that 
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man should secure his right 
earn his person his right 
hold property. believes that man has 
the right good health, good educa- 
tion, decent home, enough eat, 
and enough wear. These are 
among his articles faith, but be- 
lieves that has discovered them and 
shown empirically that they are true. 
believes that they are absolute truths, 
idea which most liberals find difficult, 
then believes that someone else 
has discovered them approved 
method thought, perhaps scientific 
method. Unlike the Communist, whose 
revelations come from Lenin and Marx 
via the Politburo, the devout Christian 
whose revelations come from member 
the Trinity the Bible via leader 
his church, the liberal’s revelations come 
from methodology, way inquiring, 
procedure thinking. And this 
weak staff which support faith. 


Unlike the devotee absolutes which 
are handed down authority, the 
liberal must act slowly, for the processes 
which has faith take time. must 
examine alternatives carefully lest 
overlook one which promising. 
must sure that has sufficient data. 
must aware others’ beliefs and 
take them into account lest what 
finally does narrowly conceived. This 
almost interminable attention proc- 
ess thought postpones action until 
often too late have much effect. 

Asa result, frequently left the 
post the race for power. The follow- 
ers authoritarian orthodoxy have 
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doubts, and lengthy process for 
for resolving them. They know that 
they are right and that, through this 
rightness, they deserve powerful. 
they proceed once strive get 
power. The liberal, when confronted 
such formidable opponents, abandons 
the process through which gets his 
revelations and behaves he, too, 
could separate right from wrong ap- 
plying principles situations. be- 
comes man who acts through faith 
absolute truth, rather than through faith 
process seeking truth. Whenever 
pressed, becomes emotionally in- 
volved, ready appeal the everlast- 
ing rights man, eager use invec- 
tives, and generally willing join the 
rough and tumble struggle control 
the minds 

But even does this, beset 
feelings guilt. acting one who 
has found truth, becomes untrue 
the process which the cornerstone 
his beliefs. Not only does this make him 
unhappy, but also makes him ineffec- 
tive. Being unskilled the techniques 
ideological warfare, uses them 
awkardly best. When impeded 
the weight guiltiness which comes 
from abandoning the supreme process, 
his performance does him little credit. 
looks the tyro which and 
becomes object public scorn or, 
what worse, public laughter. 

What then the role the liberal 
world torn conflicts among the 
faithful? What can when ortho- 
doxy clashes with orthodoxy, and deci- 
sions great moment are made through 
the emotional application absolute 
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truths which masses men give fer- 
vent allegiance? finds that all actions 
are being separated into right wrong, 
with little middle ground, from 
many differing beliefs what given. 
this melee, liberals are rapidly losing 
ground because their absolutes tend 
more the area processes than 
And this not all. The de- 
velopment mass media communi- 
cation gives powerful groups tools 
build more and more unquestioning be- 
lievers, has been pointed out Dean 
Ridenour: 


Everyone knows that the winning 
atomic energy was triumph the natural 
sciences, but one that raised social and 
ethical problems quite outside the field 
competence natural science. Consider, 
however, the frightening circumstance that 
the pen is, fact, mightier than the sword. 
Consider that the increasing technical com- 
petence with which media mass com- 
munication can managed makes pos- 
sible sway the opinions almost all the 
people properly conducted campaign 
information—or, you will, propa- 
ganda. Now one the businesses 
social engineering learn how properly 
conduct such campaign. know good 
deal about already, and are learning 
more every day. 

“Perhaps should ask ourselves: for 
what purpose are erecting the new tech- 
niques public influence? what end 
are striving learn more about the 
fundamental mechanism human rela- 
tions? seems perfectly conceivable that, 
with the expectable advance our knowl- 
edge the character human relations, 
the wish for redress against tyranny, for 
example, may not exist. There some sug- 
gestion that such thing may have begun 
happen Russia, good evidence, 
view the internal conditions within Russia 
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being those the blackest tyranny, yet 
the disaffection the Russian people seems 
small out all proportion our opinion 
the conditions under which they live. 
this because the complete mastery the 
channels communication the ruling 
clique? And will similar thing happen 
us? Has already happened? How does 
one tell the difference between enlight- 
ened democracy and tyranny when the 
reins newspapers, radio, and television 
are the hands the rulers? bad 
not able tell the difference? 
everybody satisfied with given social 
order, this satisfaction having been produced 
the manipulation opinion the ruling 


men who are power can and 
win control over their followers such 
extent that ultimate action de- 
termined the few whom the many 
give allegiance, what then has become 
truth? determined the fer- 
vency the faith those who believe 
it? discovered through revela- 
tion chosen few? propagated 
destroying all other ideas because 
they are errors? absolute and 
eternal rather than relative and emerg- 
ent? These questions have many 
philosophical complexities, such tinge 
intellectual acrobatics, that explora- 
tion them appears many 
impractical and profitless enterprise. 
And yet the answers these ques- 
tions are the determinants programs 
education. The liberal educator must 
find answers them. 

What students do, what teachers do, 


Ridenour, Louis “The Natural Sciences 
and Human Proceedings the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Vol. 92, No. 1948. 
Lancaster Press. pp. 353-354- 
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what parents do, and even what adminis- 
trators do, governed very great 
extent what they believe true. 
What they believe and the process 
which they come believe are im- 
portant areas for research. 

Past research has dealt with the way 
which man learns, and have dis- 
covered much. But have hardly be- 
gun scratch the surface why man 
learns anything. What drives him 
action? What motives underlie his do- 
ings? What emotions with his be- 
haviors? one examines man’s daily 
living continually impressed the 
infinite smallness the area which 
acts rationally. Nearly everything 
which does arises out his faith 
rather than his reason. And under- 
stand but little the ways which 
faith comes and little more about 
the effects which has. Here are count- 
less questions which can answered 
fully only after have studied many 
problems many ways. 

But there crucial task for educa- 
tion which cannot wait for the answers 
which will ultimately come from the 
work the specialist research. Are 
send the graduates our public 
schools into world conflict among 
the orthodox with orthodoxy their 
own? Are subject them the in- 
fluences mass media communica- 
tion the hands men whose beliefs 
are strong, with faith their own 
guide them? And give them faith, 
process for finding truth? give 
them the latter, how successfully will 
they compete the struggle for power 
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which characteristic this age? 
give them the former, what 
means shall discover the absolutes 
which all men should believe? 


This dilemma cannot resolved 
grasping both its horns. not pos- 
sible have faith set absolute 
truths and the same time have faith 
process for discovering truth. The 
existence the process constant 
threat the existence the absolute. 
accident that the most powerful 
groups develop authoritarian ortho- 
doxy which takes more and more 
area. Science, drama, newspapers, books, 
speeches, research, teaching, and all else 
that man does either fit the revealed 
truths begin destroy them. And the 
menace destruction must removed. 
the authorities proscribe ideas and 
punish the heretics who hold them. 
Communism, democracy, Fascism, 
any other theory government based 
faith absolutes, its system 
schooling must not only develop this 
faith, but must also develop skill 


detecting error. And ask the ques- 


tion: Must education eventually lead 
skill ferreting out error, even one’s 
own actions? 

The dilemma about the nature 
truth and the ways which man can 
find can resolved complete free- 
the extent that man com- 
pletely free, there joining the 
issue the nature truth and 
methods for discovering it. There 
problem for education when the issue 
never met. man were completely free 
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whatever his whims, his desires, 
his ideas, and his individualized ideals 
dictated, then education could confine its 
aims giving him the necessary skills 
and abilities enable him carry 
any chosen activity. 

Such program education could 
produce competent scientists, managers, 
investigators, lawyers, and the like, who 
would use their ability many different 
ways. They would not have learned 
concerned about the ends which their 
actions would reach, except learning 
came through other institutions than the 
school through the accidents life. 
Such persons are dangerous. Unless 
moral and ethical values become part 
their character and personality, they 
will readily follow the most plausible 
leader. They may become the instru- 
ments which unscrupulous possessors 
power enslave vast populations. And, 
some schools, through the omission 
ethical and moral objectives, education 
has come perilously close producing 
such persons, 

Other schools establish objectives re- 
lated resolving conflict and attempt 
reach them planned means, Most 
such plans are based upon the theory 
that what man understands will not 
dislike. These schools, for example, 
teach all the facts about foreign ideolo- 
gies and cultures that students will be- 
come tolerant. This illogical 
Northrop has pointed out: 

“The underlying postulates 
tian British empirical philosophy are incom- 
patible with the post-Kantian philosophical 
assumptions Hegel and Marx. This means 


that the conflicts between the delegates 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. the United 
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Nations are truly serious conflicts, much 
more serious than people realize, and that 
they cannot resolved either practical 
compromises alone mutual under- 
standing each other’s position and prem- 
ises alone. fact, the more the contem- 
porary Russians and Americans come 
understand each other’s premises, the more 
the intensity the conflict will exhibit 
itself. For when the basic assumptions 
two different faiths contradict each other, 
reconciliation practical expedients un- 
likely, and reconciliation mutual under- 
standing unequivocally impossible. Con- 
tradictions cannot reconciled. .”* 
has solution for the problem which 
poses, however: 

“Such desperately serious ideological 
conflict can resolved, nevertheless. 
One must pass from the assumptions both 
the contradictory theories new set 
philosophical premises which takes care 
the facts supporting the two contra- 
dictory theories, without contradiction. 
There can real intellectual construc- 
tive solution the conflicts between de- 
phies and Communistic Russia without pass- 
ing new set assumptions which can 
take care the merits the Communistic 
and the traditional democratic theories 
without contradiction. 

“Hence, the capacity think about em- 
pirical data deductively, well in- 
ductively, must made the primary con- 
early training the capacity think de- 
ductively will enable both scholars and 
students understand the facts they come 
upon and distinguish basic notions 
any field from secondary, derived 


Northrop believes that men learn 
think deductively, they can acquire 
the tolerant attitude and openminded- 


*Northrop, Logic the Sciences 
and Humanities, pp. 320-321. 
322, 324. 
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ness necessary comprehend empirical 
assumptions that people, and that 
necessary order state sharply the 
issues and conflicts our world, 
reason from normative theories spe- 
cific cultures. 

This proposal, like many others, 
logical. fits previous assumptions. 
philosophically sound. But value- 
less. Even education this nation 
could formulate such all encompas- 
sing philosophy, would have great 
getting accepted widely 
enough produce much change. And 
this not all. Could one expect Russian 
schools change? What would produce 
this change? Would the Politburo accept 
new philosophy? What would cause 
them this? Who would the 
bold missionaries the new faith? 
Formulating 
phy would forward step, but very 
tiny one. The problems propagating 
faith the new doctrine would 
enormous. And without this faith few 
men would live differently. 


Since there little prospect uni- 
versal acceptance inclusive philoso- 
phy, the question what values should 
indoctrinated the public schools 
the United States must answered. 
Most liberals oppose indoctrination, be- 
lieving that nothing should taught 
firmly that the learner will never ques- 
tion its validity. 

Yet education, its very nature, 
always trying reach some end, 
achieve some goal, indoctrinate some 
faith, and set limits freedom 
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inquiry. However and wherever find 
schools, they work toward established 
purposes. They are the agents the 
society which supports them. free 
society, the schools are never free from 
the society, nor should they be. This 
being so, the choices and actions stu- 
dents will restricted their degree 
freedom the circumstances which 
surround them. Students are never com- 
pletely free choose among limitless 
alternatives act any matter what- 
soever. Education, limiting the num- 
ber and nature the alternatives among 
which choices can made, places limits 
the freedom those who are being 

These limits may seem contradict 
the ideal freedom democracy. 
We, this nation, have been dedicated 
way life which expands freedom, 
encourages increase the number and 
kind human rights, and respects the 
personality the individual. This way 
has never been clearly defined. times 
has seemed more like rabbit-run 
thicket than broad highway for man- 
But has continued through 
thicket and valley, over mountains and 
plains, and the further man has traveled 
it, the better off has Like 
Christian Pilgrim’s Progress, falls 
into the Slough Despond, beset 
doubt, attacked thieves, but per- 
sists. And his life, like the way that 
follows, does improve. 

seeks truth lives, some 
the time through listening the revela- 
tions those whom credits with 
wisdom, some the time through free 
inquiry, but most the time 
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muddled combination the two. 
not bothered very much his lack 
consistency, the mingling opposing 
ideologies one mind. can use 
scientific method his shop, propa- 
ganda his salesmanship, and orthodox 
dogma his religion without becoming 
more freedom, sloughs off ideas that 
conflict with and picks new ones 
which fit. The logical dichotomies which 
have been discussing seem intel- 
lectual abstractions which disappear 
within the personality the individual. 
Because possess the freedom 
inconsistent, argue with our neigh- 
bors, advocate what will, don’t 
like the idea limiting freedom any 
way and are suspicious those who ad- 
vocate it. deny that limits free- 
dom should exist our schools. 

But limits exist, and always have. 
The question for not whether 
not there should limits, but, rather 
what should the nature the limits be. 
find them our faith, rather than 
our intellect. 

The articles our democratic faith 
should include the few fundamental 
ideals without which the rest becomes 
sham and show. Freedom itself first 
among this small number great prin- 
ciples. 

propose that become, for all 
time, tough-minded realists, that 
recognize that mutual understanding 
can come only when both parties 
conflict seek it, that recognize that 
clearer understanding opposing doc- 
trines, intensifies the conflict between 
the devotees each, and that recog- 
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nize that the great ideological gulf be- 
tween Communism and democracy will 
widen each year. cannot bridge the 
gulf our structure has resting place 
the far side. These things being true, 
have tried show them be, we, 
too, must have our articles faith. 
educators, must make sure that 
schools all kinds develop faith and 
devotion the freedom which 
cherish. And this freedom has very 
broad limits. They have been described 
President Stoddard when wrote: 


are free all respects but one. 
are not free tolerate the destruction 
our freedom. ignore this age-old 
principle, shall soon each others’ 
throats. shall have forgotten the nature 
the 


live our professional re- 
sponsibilities, will try design 
schools which the first experiences 
children, and many that follow, indoc- 
trinate faith freedom. This does not 
mean the elimination the inquiring 
mind, scientific method nor proces- 
ses for discovering truth. means, 
rather, insuring the conditions under 
which minds can inquire, scientific 
method can used, and truth can 
sought. issues arise, people educated 
such schools will not inquire about 
the necessity for being free, but will in- 
quire about the ways which freedom 
being jeopardized encouraged 
what put forward. Freedom will 
among the criteria which ideas are 


judged good evil, but will not 


Stoddard, George “Teach Them the Ways 
Democracy.” the American Academy 
Political and Social Science, Sept. 1944. 
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itself subject scrutiny and doubt. 

which one had decide each 
business transaction whether not 
honest. Business could not exist under 
these conditions. only when per- 
sons have faith honesty that there can 
exchange goods. Our society 
takes honesty for granted desirable 
and sets laws punish the dishonest. 
When one considers the vast number 
transactions and the few instances 
dishonesty relation this total, 
soon becomes convinced that honesty has 
been indoctrinated into the behavior 
persons our society. The inquiring 
mind asks whether not proposal 
honest one. does not inquire the 
desirability honesty. 

Just honesty must indoctrinated 
man have satisfactory economic 
life, freedom must indoctrinated 
man have satisfactory political and 
intellectual life. When this done, 
major portion the task has been ac- 
complished, but more remains 
done. 

While faith freedom can indoc- 
trinated early the life the child, 
faith itself not enough for mature 
people. education has been effective 
developing the inquiring mind along 
with devotion freedom, there will 
come time when that mind will meet 
alien faiths the intellectual arena. 
must armed with reason, with data, 
with logic, with ideas defend 
its faith. Professor Smith the 
College Education the University 
said recently that, the pre- 
war years when Communism and Fas- 


cism were espoused more openly than 
today, asked students defend their 
beliefs particular form organized 
society. Usually the Fascists and the 
Communists made strong intellectual 
defenses their positions, while the 
democrat was without arguments his 
command, This lack understanding 
what General Omar Bradley was refer- 
ring when said that the soldiers un- 
der his command did not know what they 
were fighting for and that the Army had 
the work the schools. Schools 
are poorly designed when they produce 
persons with strong faith freedom but 
without the means defending that 
faith when subjected intellectual 
attack. 

propose then, that the teachers 
the public schools this nation use their 
great resources knowledge, intellect, 
and technique develop program for 
educating the young which will indoc- 
trinate them with strong faith free- 
dom and equally strong determina- 
tion that freedom will prevail and that 
will arm them with the reasons, argu- 
ments, and facts which they may use 
defend freedom when subject 
propose further that the 
universities endeavor not only dis- 
cover the nature faith through re- 
search, but also encourage others 
likewise. have great stake 
what can learned when scholars at- 
tack this problem and should bend 
every effort have more them be- 
come interested it. 

When these things, there 
real hope that schools will designed 
that students who emerge from them 
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will secure their belief that free- 
dom right, protected from evil the 
faith which they have learned love 
school, and able defend their faith 
because they understand thoroughly. 
There are greater tasks confronting 
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education today, ones which need 
doing more sorely. urge members 
the profession teaching undertake 


them, for know other group 


whom they could given with much 
hope success. 


$450,000 CITIZENSHIP PROJECT 


new approach the teaching good citizenship was described 
the Fifteenth Educational Conference the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council Education President Wm. 
Russell Columbia University’s Teachers College. 

Citizenship Education Project, financed for two years $450,000 
Carnegie Foundation grant, started with the idea that good citizenship 
requires action much book learning. addition knowing the 


principles American democracy, pupils must have attitudes affirming 
them, and skills applying them their daily living. 

Teachers from eight cooperating schools began year ago select 
and try out teaching practices which can translated into student action. 
From 12,000 classroom reports there have emerged about twenty-six 
“laboratory practices” for teaching citizenship. 

Cooperating schools have made “precise descriptions” the related 
activities classroom, school, and community; compiled file in- 
structional materials; and prepared Organization Guides give the 
teacher cross references between Premises the Tradition Liberty, 
teaching practices, and topics American History and Current Prob- 
lems American Democracy. The Project will widen its search 
include junior and senior high school English and science and social 
studies. 

Seventy more school systems from twenty-nine states joined the 
Project this fall. Schools are accepted rapidly conferences the 
use CEP materials can arranged for their teachers. Staff members 
CEP plan visit each participating school this 
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The Wind 


Ubiquitous and fancy free 
travels land and sky and sea. 


changes, mingles, separates, 
Odd shapes, strange textures creates. 


All dried and dusty things that need 
Fresh life gears with eagle speed. 


improvises tone and hue, 
From cobwebs strikes something new. 


fans, soothes, cools, chills. 
The flowers’ sweetness distils. 


Imagination wind, 
With net nor snare can ginned. 


Concealed and quiet till unfurled 
has power stir the world, 


mighty elemental force 
Rending the heavens with high discourse. 


Academic Government 


NUCLEAR question education 
always been and continues 
its control, not its administration. 
Two centuries ago Alexander Pope 
wrote: 


For forms government let fools contest: 
Whate’er best administr’d best. 


one believes this today. Indeed, all 
political groups repudiate it. The Right 
and the Left seek control govern- 
mental forms that they may administer 
society after authoritarian patterns. The 
Democratic Center also seeks control 
governmental forms that they may 
“of the people, the people, for the 
people.” John Stuart Mill 1869 ex- 
pressed the democratic converse the 
Pope doctrine when queried: 


What citizen free country would listen 
any offers good and skillful administra- 
tion return for the abdication free- 
dom? 


Administration merely expresses 
philosophy government. This gen- 
eralization applies the control col- 
leges and universities pointedly 
the control society large. The pres- 
ent controveries over academic freedom 
and tenure make this clear. particular, 
the acrimony now riddling the Univer- 
sity California illustrates dramati- 
cally. Distilled its essence the issue 
there not the loyalty oath but, instead, 
question academic government, 
wit, shall the regents the faculty have 
control over tenure questions. 


Academic government 
demic administration, but its antecedent 
functions are policy making and ruling 
judicial problems. Administration 
covers the third executive function. 
The three functions pull tandem. 

Published discussions academic ad- 
ministration abound, but little has been 
written the legislative and judicial 
functions per se. Some their topics, 
such academic freedom and tenure, 
have been much debated the journals, 
but not legislation and adjudication 
the broad. This article attempts 
brief review these two foundational 
divisions academic government. 


The Spreading Authority 


The first and most important ques- 
tion academic government—as all 
varieties government—is the source 
authority. Here some important de- 
velopments are occurring. century ago 
the legal entity (most commonly called 
the board trustees) got its authority 
from the state and governed alone. Two 
other groups, however, have come 
share governmental power with trustees: 
the alumni and the faculty. Alumni 
representatives boards trustees 
their own bodies get their authority 
from the whole body alumni. The 
faculty faculties have also come 
participate extensively academic gov- 
ernment, their source authority be- 
ing the boards trustees themselves. 
shall consider each these new 
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governing groups 

The alumni have moved into power 
three ways. First, getting legal 
representation boards trustees. 
Beginning Cornell 1868, alumni 
acquired the right elect proportion 
the board trustees. Scores other 
institutions have followed the Cornell 
lead. Partically all these are private 
institutions. The proportion alumni 
thus elected fellow alumni the 
board ranges from less than five percent 
percent Dartmouth. 

The second method giving the 
alumni voice academic government 
through alumni boards. Harvard has 
been operating this plan since 1866. 
that date the Board Overseers 
Harvard came under alumni control, 
and this meant and still means that 
every governmental act Harvard 
must approved the representative 
alumni the Board Overseers. 

The third method 
second, but under the alumni group 
has legal rights. The Harvard Board 
Overseers has status equal that 
the Harvard Corporation, but most 
alumni boards have only traditional 
power. For example, the Dartmouth 
Alumni Council has immense influence 
and functions much the same way 
the Harvard Board Overseers, but its 
authority has evolved without the bene- 
fit public law. This evolution has 
been phenomenally rapid since the 
Council came into existence 1912. 
has become major governmental force 
Dartmouth, and comparable councils 
have recent decades been established 
scores institutions. all them 
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the alumni have acquired crucial power 
academic government. 

The most recent development here 
the establishment the University 
Council Yale 1948. Yale alumni 
are being given greater voice the gov- 
ernment their university, but the plan 
has not been operation long enough 
judge it. Suffice for the present 
observe that the Yale Corporation (its 
board trustees) appoints the 
members the University Council 
from among prominent alumni. Thus 
the alumni body has power elec- 
tion the Council. short, the Yale 
Corporation keeps the power. 

The alumni whole, however, con- 
tinue elect the members the Alum- 
Board which controls alumni affairs. 
The University Council has other and 
higher responsibilities. will “study the 
major activities the University 
close range and make plans and recom- 
mendations for their improvement.” 
This, course, what the Harvard 
Board Overseers does; but the Har- 
vard alumni elect the overseeers, and the 
Yale alumni not elect council mem- 
bers. Here elsewhere Yale remains 
more conservative than Harvard. 

summarize the spreading aca- 
demic governmental power alumni: 
for more than eighty years the alumni 
have been becoming more important 
determining institutional policy. Few 
disagree with the desirability this 
development. The bulk opinion sup- 
ports the statement made 1919 
President Emeritus William Tucker 
Dartmouth: 


The transfer within the last generation 
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large degree, the governing function 
the colleges the alumni, the 
device alumni representation, has done 
very much insure the liberality and free- 
dom college government. 


Faculty governmental power has also 
been growing vigorously although 
silently. Not until well after the Civil 
War did faculty members most insti- 
tutions have anything say about high 
policy. The board trustees held power 
tightly and also participated actively 
administration. Many boards even ex- 
amined students for their degrees. 

Today few boards mix into adminis- 
trative matters, and those all the 
better institutions have turned over the 
large area educational and investiga- 
tional policy faculties. Yet boards 
trustees all retain the veto power. 
Seldom, however, they employ 
now. practice faculties determine 
teaching and research policy, but few 
them send proposals the board 
trustees that they know will not ac- 
ceptable. The threat veto keeps facul- 
ties from precipitous action. 

most institutions full professors 
and associate professors constitute the 
voting members the faculty, and all 
men these ranks all schools and 
departments sit the board known 
The Faculty, The Academic Senate, 
the Academic Council. This the plan 
the University Chicago, for ex- 
ample, most institutions. Har- 
vard and few other universities, how- 
ever, one faculty governing body 
operates although, Harvard one 
may exist. Instead, each teaching group 
constitutes faculty and legislates for its 
unit only. 
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The first these plans has the limita- 
tion being unwieldy, but has the 
strength numbers when numbers are 
needed. The second plan makes for 
speedier action, but splits the teach- 
ing staff into compartments and pre- 
vents all professors from voting all 
major issues. 

example the way the second 
plan works can cited from the year 
1945. the fall that year the famous 
Havard Faculty Committee 
General Education Free Society, 
came for faculty action; but only the 
Faculty Arts and Sciences had power 
vote upon the committee’s recom- 
mendations. Had comparable report 
been made Chicago faculty com- 
mittee, the Senate—composed pro- 
fessors and associate professors all 
schools and departments—would have 
voted its adoption 

very few institutions faculty 
members sit boards trustees—for 
example, Antioch, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Roosevelt College Chicago, and 
Wellesley. Antioch faculty members 
Roosevelt 21) are regular voting 
members. Cornell 43) and 
Wellesley 30) faculty representa- 
tives the board cannot vote. 

Those who believe that faculties 
should have the right elect some 
their members the legal entity have 
not made much headway the fifty 
years that they have been vocal. 
Yet during this time faculties have 
gained strategic power academic gov- 
ernment through virtual control 
operational policy. few institutions 
such Reed, the faculty even controls 
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the budget. This used true more 
institutions than present. Western Re- 
serve University, for example, aban- 
doned the practise just before the war. 
All all, however, faculty govern- 
mental powers have increased substan- 
tially, not spectacularly, the recent 
past. 

handful institutions still an- 
other group has come participate 
government, namely, the students, 
Roosevelt College, Chicago, since its es- 
tablishment 1945, students have sat 
legal right the board trustees. 
Antioch students have acquired gov- 
erning rights through their membership 
the crucial Administrative Council 
and through their essential control 
Community Government. 

Few institutions show any inclination 
follow the leadership these col- 
leges although number advocates 
change academic government have 
strongly supported the theory student 
representation boards trustees. The 
latest these, Hubert Park Beck, en- 
dorsed the notion his 1947 book, Men 
Who Control Our Universities, 151. 


Functional Representation Boards 
Trustees 


effect, academic government 
handled three governing groups: the 
board trustees, the alumni organ- 
ized into board council with either 
legal traditional power, and the 
faculty faculties. The most important 
these is, course, the board 
trustees. has the legal authority and 
also the right veto over the acts 
the other two groups. 


January 


During recent years major change 
has been taking place the member- 
institutions the alumni have representa- 
tion the board alumni, and now the 
theory behind this expanding in- 
clude other groups. This theory 
known functional representation. The 
alumni elected the alumni, the theory 
runs, function the interests the 
alumni. Now other groups are demand- 
ing—and some are getting—comparable 
functional representation. 

The biggest development here has 
come Cornell where 1945 act 
the New York Legislature amended 
the Cornell Charter require repre- 
sentation the board three members 
each from three functional groups: labor, 
agriculture, and business. The Cornell 
Board Trustees acquiesced this 
charter change order get funds 
from the State establish new school 
industrial and labor relations. The 
Legislature required Cornell elect 
three labor representatives its board 
lose the school. The inside story 
that the Cornell board objected first 
but agreed after committee its mem- 
bers met several labor leaders socially 
and found them quite nice people. 
Also the state required that functional 
representation given not only 
labor but also agriculture and 
business. 

The Cornell development may well 
indicate path which many other insti- 
tutions will follow. Labor becomes phe- 
nomenally strong and demanding par- 
ticipation the government social 
institutions. its power continues 
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mount, more colleges and universities 
will either elect labor leaders co- 
option (that is, the choice the 
members the board) legislative 
requirement Cornell. 

The idea functional representation 
is, course, quite old. Many state uni- 
versity charters have long (and some 
always) required that agriculture 
clearly represented their boards; 
some require that women have rep- 
resentation; and some require (as the 
University Wisconsin) that “the 
manual trades” represented. Most 
important all functional representa- 
tion from religious groups. All church- 
controlled colleges require that sub- 
stantial percentage board members 
from the controlling denomination. 
more and more colleges drop their 
religious affiliations, however, this re- 
quirement disappears. Yet functional 
representation labor, industry, women, 
and other interest groups increases. 

The most recent discussion func- 
tional representation academic gov- 
ernment will found Beck’s 1947 
book already cited. Beck does not use 
the term, but effect proposes that 
boards trustees organized the 
principle functional representation. 
Thus 151 avers that the ideal 
board trustees should made 
members, eight representing the 
public and five the institution. The eight 
public members should, believes, 
composed two representatives each 
“business, broadly defined,” the profes- 
sions, agriculture, and wage earners. 
the eight, one should woman. The 
five institutional representatives sug- 
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gests would two each from the faculty 


and the alumni and one student. 


The Place the President 
Academic Government 


book 
1948, The American Democracy, brings 
this question again the fore, Thous- 
ands Americans have read Laski’s ap- 
praisal the United States, are reading 
it, and will read it. Some these read- 
ers will take his notions the place 
the president academic government 
seriously, and thus they need brief re- 
view. 

Succinctly, Laski proposed the 
tion what called “the presidential 
system.” Europe has officers com- 
parable American college and uni- 
versity presidents, and ipso facto, argued 
Laski, the United States needs none 
either. developed this theme pp. 
348-360 his book, and should 
observed that had been advocating 
ever since taught Harvard about 
the time the first world war. 

Laski has not been alone holding 
this position, but the recent past few 
others have written support it. 
During the second and third decades 
this century scores professors took 
print with the same idea; and, indeed, 
the American Association University 
Professors came into existence 
because the agitation they caused. 
The P., however, soon aban- 
doned the anti-president bias several 
its leading founders. Almost since its 
establishment has recognized that the 
American system academic govern- 
ment and administration requires pres- 
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ident the nexus between the board 
and the faculty. Laski seemed not 
know this change American profes- 
sorial opinion. kept singing 
song that had long since lost its appeal 
for American professors. knew 
very great deal about American life, but 
this seemed not know. 

Beck also takes position the place 
the president academic govern- 
ment: does not make him member 
his ideal board thirteen. Beck 
would have him meet with the board 
but have voting rights. This situation 
exists some colleges and universities 
today and especially state institutions. 
however, give the president officio 
membership the board. Some—like 
Antioch, Harvard, and Dartmouth— 
even make him the chairman. The pros 
and cons these three plans are numer- 
ous and complex, but the fact seems 
that the institutions which concen- 
trate power and responsibility the 
person the president have more wheel- 
ing ability and hence move forward 
more effectively, not more rapidly, 
than those whose presidents are either 
only employees the board only 
ordinary members. 

The danger fended here the 
acquisition governmental power 
lay chairman who dominates the presi- 
dent and actually runs the institution 
from his downtown office. This happens 
more often than most people—including 
most professors—know. makes the 
downtown chairman the president 
the institution: has all the power 
and none the public responsibility. 
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least two presidents well-known col- 
leges have resigned during the past 
several years protest against such 
domination the chairmen their 
boards. Many other presidents suffer 
silence. 


Who Controls Boards Trustees? 


Laski’s criticism the American presi- 
dential system grew part from the 
power exerted over presidents and aca- 
demic government general strong 
individuals special interest groups. 
Beck’s espousal functional representa- 
tion emerges from the same criticism 
the present situation. particular, func- 
tional representation constitutes plan 
for keeping boards from falling under 
the control any one social group. 

The value Beck’s book lies 
shows that academic boards trustees 
are largely controlled businessmen 
and and that, and large, 
trustees are prosperous not wealthy 
men. His data are twenty years old, but 
clearly current study would pretty 
much duplicate them. 

short, the men control the 
legally-established academic corporation 
are the same kind men those who 
control business. 1918 and 1923 re- 
spectively Thorsten Veblen and Upton 
Sinclair wrote the classical books this 
topic: The Higher Learning America 
and The Goose Step. Veblen cited ex- 
amples businessman supremacy 
boards, and Sinclair compared lists 
directors large corporations with lists 
college and university trustees. 
showed considerable overlapping. This 
led him conclude that the House 
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Morgan ran Columbia University, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad the University 
Company, Dartmouth, etc. 

Beck’s book, quarter century 
late, supplies statistical data lacking 
from Veblen’s and Sinclair’s philippics. 
That, fact, all his book about 
although the last chapter proposes 
that boards organized around the 
(unstated) principle functional rep- 
resentation. date, however, despite 
recent stirrings here and there, func- 
tional representation not making much 
headway. Perhaps will the future. 
For the time being, the business class 
largely dominates the colleges. also 
has ascendancy almost all other social 
institutions such hospitals, churches, 
community chest organizations, schools, 
and legislatures. 

this bad? Many think is, and 
hence the appeal some people the 
theory functional representation. This 
theory, however, involves very large 
Those, for example, who ad- 
vocate for civil government cannot 
agree upon the groups that should 
functionally represented. Also how, 
society changes, shall changes made 
the groups chosen for representation? 
Further, from what group shall ad- 
ministrators chosen? 

These are huge not insurmountable 
problems civil government, and their 
existence presages immediate change 
from our present method electing 


The most recent critique functional repre- 
sentation civil government appears The 
Atlantic Monthly for October 1950: “Why Have 
Labor Party?” Herbert Agar. 
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governmental officers geography 
rather than social function. aca- 
demic government the issues are less 
intense since functional 
groups may more readily identified. 
Yet functional representation will prob- 
ably not make any decisive headway 
academic government unless first be- 
comes operating principle civil 
government. 

Meanwhile the present system has the 
merits flexibility. That say, those 
control academic boards trustees 
change the power groups society 
change. For example, until 1871 the 
Yale Corporation had always been com- 
posed clergymen, but that year the 
alumni gained governmental power and 
elected six laymen. Today the Yale 
Corporation has only one clergyman 
member. Thus slowly but admittedly 
with considerable social lag, the 
interest groups boards trustees 
shift society changes. 

sum, the dominant group 
society controls social institutions includ- 
ing colleges and universities. any 


given time this makes for lopsided rep- 


resentation, but the present plan also 
provides for gradual shifts the power 
group changes the power complex 
occur society large. Today business- 
men hold sway boards trustees, 
but clergymen prevailed century ago. 

all probability businessmen will 
continue supreme academic gov- 
ernment long they remain supreme 
the life the nation. They have ac- 
quired their present lofty status only 
within the past century, and their pre- 
eminence may not continue long. Even 
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now the managerial class supersedes the 
owning class; and his Essays Per- 
suasion, 1929, Lord Keynes guessed that 
the superiority businessmen generally 
would fade within hundred years. 
that happens, who will move into com- 
mand? will some form functional 
representation come into operation? 


Supra-Academic Governments 


The most important current develop- 
ment academic government the 
rapidly increasing power 
academic governments and especially 
accrediting agencies, and state 
governmental agencies. These agencies 
are accumulating extensive powers and 
are therefore cutting into the preroga- 
tives boards trustees. 

Consider, first, accrediting agencies. 
college must accredited the 
proper agencies that, among other 
things, its graduates will admitted 
graduate and professional schools. 
most other countries the ministry edu- 
cation does the accrediting, but have 
such authoritarian system. Instead 
have welter voluntary associations 
which assume the accrediting function. 
They grow number and influence and 
are fact supra-academic governments. 

good deal vehement criticism, 
however, has developed over the number 
these accrediting agencies, their cross 
purposes, and their frequently confused 
and often downright fallacious stand- 
ards. Chancellor Samuel Capen the 
University Buffalo, and President 
Lotus Coffman the University 
Minnesota lit into them two decades 
ago, and today Chancellor Gustav- 
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son the University Nebraska and 
others are following suit. 

agencies admit the necessity boards 
trustees accepting the standards 
properly constituted accrediting agencies, 
but they insist that order brought out 
the current chaos. They believe—and 
rightly—that boards trustees should 
need submit fewer such supra- 
academic governments and that those re- 
maining should better organized and 
operated, They point out that the rate 
growth accrediting agencies con- 
tinues, boards trustees and faculties 
will have little governmental power left 
them. 

Steps toward solution are now for- 
tunately being taken under the leader- 
ship the National Commission Ac- 
crediting headed Chancellor Gustav- 
son. seems likely develop into 
accrediting agency for accrediting agen- 
cies. will seek cut down their 
number, rationalize and harmonize 
their activities, and establish standards 
and procedures which will order not 
eliminate the abounding confusion. 

Accrediting voluntary associations 
one the prices democracy; and 
making them work soundly one the 
challenges democracy. What the 
Gustavson Commission does with the 
present mess deserves the attention 
everyone interested democratic aca- 
demic government. Failure means the 
gradual taking over accreditation 
civil authorities. 

Meanwhile state governmental agen- 
cies seek increase their power, and 
some them have. For example, 
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practically all states the State Board 
Education superintends not only the 
schools but also the institutions formerly 
known normal schools state teach- 
colleges but now generally called 
state colleges. These state colleges 
not usually have boards trustees but 
instead are governed state boards 
education. Since these state colleges grow 
number, size, and importance (as, for 
example, New York and California), 
the state boards education multiply 
their 

Meanwhile dozen states have 
established state boards higher educa- 
tion which control all the public insti- 
tutions higher education the state. 
most these states the institutional 
boards trustees continue function, 
but the state boards above them limit 
their authority. This developing plan 
makes for coordination the public 
higher educational program state, 
but thereby hobbles the freedom 
institutional governing boards. 

Coordination is, course, desirable 
not urgently needed; but brings with 
supra-academic government. Whether 
the values such supra-academic gov- 
ernment civil authorities will out- 
weigh the evils thereof remains 
seen. Alert administrators and others 
interested academic government are 
watching developments, and particu- 
lar they are watching New York State 
where the newly-established “state uni- 
versity system” under special board 
trustees largely independent the 
Regents controls some institutions. 
The degree success the New York 


plan will unquestionably condition the 
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future all American academic gov- 
ernment and, particular, will pro- 
foundly influence the evolution supra- 

The decisive consideration determin- 
ing the power state agencies will 
governmental aid education. Aid from 
the states has already brought enormous 
authority state boards education; 
and colleges and universities get fed- 
eral aid, these boards will become pro- 
digiously strong. This will true be- 
cause everyone agrees that the federal 
government should not make direct 
grants institutions but should, instead, 
assign aid through central board 
each state. The President’s Commission 
Higher Education three years ago 
recommended this procedure, and 
other scheme seems possible. 

Those who oppose complete domina- 
tion education civil government 
are effect opposing the cardinal type 
They want keep 
least section American higher edu- 
cation out the hands the civil 
authorities. Whether not they can 
succeed depends upon the willingness 
and the ability private individuals and 
private corporations finance higher 
education without funds from civil gov- 
ernment—state federal. 


Academic Freedom 


When academic freedom becomes 
problem, always problem aca- 
demic government and not academic 
administration. When explosion oc- 
curs, immediately leaves the domain 
administration per and goes the 
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board trustees. There becomes 
judicial problem. 

Consider, for example, the furor two 
years ago the University Washing- 
ton where three members the faculty 
were dismissed the president, acting 
for the board, because their association 
with Communism. Here the judicial 
function academic government went 
into action—and three steps: first, the 
faculty reviewed the complaints against 
various faculty members and made rec- 
ommendations the president; second, 
the president presented the problem with 
his recommendations the regents; 
and third, the board made the decision, 
judicial body, dismiss three 
faculty members. 

The board’s decision has produced 
oceans printer’s ink and myriads 
oral discussions, but that’s beside the 
point stress here, wit, that com- 
ing its conclusion the board performed 
judicial act. 

this context little-discussed ele- 
ment the University Washington 
situation needs discussion, namely, the 
opinion many faculty members there 
and elsewhere that boards trustees 
should relinquish their authority the 
faculty judicial decisions relating 
problems faculty tenure. This also 
the core the fracas the University 
California. boards trustees are 
not willing relinquish this authority 
(and few people expect that they soon 
ever will willing), then, these pro- 
fessors believe, the board and the faculty 
should act jointly. That is, they should 
share the power all questions relating 
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tenure—including those bearing upon 
academic freedom. 

the University Washington not 
few members the faculty object not 
much the dismissal the three 
faculty members accused being Com- 
munists the board regents acting 
contrary the recommendation the 
faculty and without permitting the 
faculty participate the final decision. 

short, these professors and their 
fellow thinkers California and other 
institutions want faculties have judi- 
cial authority comparable their present 
legislative prerogatives educational 
policy. Some, observed, would even 
further and assign all judicial power 
matters tenure faculties. Whether 
these sentiments grow depends upon the 
course academic freedom during the 
agitated period through which are 
now going. seems clear, however, that 
the faculty members who want complete 
judicial authority tenure matters will 
not succeed their efforts. For long 
period the general public has insisted 
that non-professorial groups shall have 
the last word academic government 
also military and other public enter- 
prises. paraphrase statement 
Clemenceau’s about war and generals: 
academic freedom far too important 
affair left entirely the hands 
professors. 

The upshot the present commotion 
over academic freedom depends prima- 
rily upon the direction the world takes, 
but also depends upon the recognition 
academic people and the public 
large that the problem academic free- 
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dom but subdivision the problem 
the nature democratic freedom 
the broad. What freedom de- 
mocracy? Hundreds books have been 
written the subject, and scores come 
from the press every year; but the core 
the problem clearly the relationship 
freedom order. 

First and above all else, society 
must have order. Without order can- 
not exist. When order has been estab- 
lished, then freedom may permitted. 
other type government. Moreover, 
under all kinds government, when 
order jeopardized, freedom im- 
mediately curtailed. War and other na- 
tional emergencies illustrate this. 

Yet men crave not only order but 
freedom, and thus the sixty-four billion 
dollar question every society how 
maintain order and also grant free- 
dom. The question has supreme perti- 
nency democracy because the people 
the source power demand more 
freedom than people police states 
even dream achieving. Hence de- 
mocracies must give considerably more 
thought than autocracies freedom 
—including academic 

This abbreviated statement the 
central question freedom the large 
constitutes the heart the problem 
academic freedom. Professors want aca- 
demic freedom, but they also want 
ordered college and ordered society. 
How can they have both freedom and 
order? 

Patently the question has infinite and 
profoundly difficult ramifications, but 
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most them revolve about disputes 
over the kind order that various pro- 
fessors want for society and therefore 
for themselves. Some not like the 
existing social order, and they advocate 
modifications it. one likes every- 
thing about the existing order things, 
and many kinds people besides profes- 
sors agitate for various changes, 
democracy this established and 
honored right citizens. Only those 
object whose fear makes them override 
the legal right and moral requirement 
Americans work for social betterment. 

will take period time dis- 
cover what recent legislation means 
the American tradition freedom 
expression, and meanwhile problems 
academic freedom will continue 
fuzzy because over the globe two kinds 
social order, the Communistic and 
the Democratic, struggle mightily. 
what must admitted large and 
increasing number Americans seems 
clear that Russian Communism threatens 
the social order the United States and 
other democracies. And since first and 
foremost peoples demand order, they 
are willing temporarily restrict free- 
dom—including academic freedom—that 
order may preserved. 

The difficulty that agitated times 
like these the fearsome see shadows 
lurking everywhere, and anyone who 
differs even mildly with the status quo 
runs the danger being labelled 
Communist. The ultimate such literal 
nonsense occurred October 1947 when 
officer Ohio real estate associa- 
tion called Senator Robert Taft 
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Socialist “lined with Communism” 
for supporting federal housing legisla- 
tion. Senator Taft does not stand 
above such attacks, how can professor 
with comparable, never mind more lib- 
eral, views protect himself against those 
who believe should ousted from 
his job? 

the minds almost everyone dur- 
ing these troublous times, order will 
almost certainly more highly valued 
than freedom, and shall therefore 
hearing more about loyalty oaths and 
the like. Faint-hearted 
educated boards trustees will succumb 
the witch-hunting fever, but the 
boards graced men broad educa- 
tion history and men faith 
the stability American institutions will 
act more sensibly. They know that 
boards trustees are guardians not only 
order but also freedom—and 
academic freedom particular. They 
will recognize and accept the very high 
responsibility seeking govern wisely 
and hence maintain order and free- 
dom equilibrium, Wisdom the great 
need these days stress, and boards 
trustees may well give thought 
two very wise pronouncements, one 
order and the other freedom: 


Order: Without order there can 
society, and without society there can 
perfection. Mathew Arnold, 1883. 

Freedom: The world cannot have 
both ways; either the professors live ivory 
towers and their thinking and teaching have 
relevance the times which they 
live, the professors are going have 
views that somebody will not 

More and more, believe that the nation 
and different groups within the nation, 
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geographic, social, and economic, must look 
the university for guidance handling 
basic social and economic problems, this 
end, the professors these subjects must 
explore vigorously not only the fundamental 
aspects man’s behavior but the applica- 
tions our present knowledge. 
end, absolute freedom discussion and 
absolutely unmolested inquiry are essential. 
must have spirit tolerance which 
allows the expression 
opinions, however heretical they may ap- 
pear. James Bryant Conant, 1947. 


Conclusion 


Mr. Conant’s insistence upon freedom 
investigation and discussion applies— 
should apply—not only the “social 
and economic problems” the world 
large but also the institutions which 
professors spend their lives, that is, 
colleges and universities. About higher 
education general and academic gov- 
ernment particular professors talk 
much yet, unhappily, investigate little; 
but colleges and universities are not 
periodic battlegrounds irate 
professors and stubborn trustees, careful 
studies leading definitive volume 
academic government must soon 
made. Cooperative understanding de- 
pends upon knowledge which neither 
group now possesses sufficiently; and 
ignorance leads bitterness, name- 
calling, and even sabotage. 

The University California, for ex- 
ample, suffers shockingly from the con- 
troversy that has been gnarling during 
the past twenty months, The way out 
such turmoil there and other em- 
battled institutions through knowledge 
the hidden issues stake and the 
principles academic government de- 
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veloped over the centuries. This can 
come only from thorough, openminded 
investigation. Contemplation profes- 
sors, administrators, and trustees the 
following passage from the writings 
the Spanish philosopher Ortega Gas- 
set may help speed its initiation: 


When passion simply frenzy turbu- 
lent emotion, use all. Anyone 
can passionate that But not 
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easy maintain that sort fire which 
both critical and creative, that incandescence 
supplied with thermal energy that will 
not cooled when the two coldest things 
the world come lodge within it: cool 
logic and iron will. The symptom 
high creative passion that seeks 
complete itself uniting with the cooler 
virtues; that is, admits reflective criticism 
without losing its creative energy. fire 
supported with the constancy clear under- 
standing and calm will. 


true classic, should like hear defined, author who 
has enriched the human mind, increased its treasure, and caused 
advance step; who has discovered some moral and not equivocal 
truth, revealed some eternal passion that heart where all seemed 
known and discovered; who has expressed his thought, observation, 
invention, matter what form, only provided broad and 
great, refined and sensible, sane and beautiful who has spoken 
all his own peculiar style, style which found also that 
the whole world, style without neologism, new and old, easily con- 
temporary with all 
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Where Moth and Rust 


KELLY 


This yearly dusting each hoarded dream, 
This sorting out memories keep— 

Forces late assessment the theme 

own life, and the total scheme; 
Since must travel lightly down the steep 
Last lap our brief journey, should sweep 
The shelves quite bare before cross the stream? 
shall hold some treasures back, fill 
That lonely hour until the Boatman nears, 
Then cast with this old body the shore; 

some wear cloak against the chill; 

Or, wrapped loveliness jewelled years, 


Shall proudly, needing nothing more? 
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The Philosophy Organism Applied 
Democratic Theory and Strategy 


PERIOD between the two world 
ican political and economic thought. The 
first half the period saw the ultimate 
expression outlook toward nature, 
man, and society which had dominated 
western thought for nearly three cen- 
turies and whose roots run much farther 
back. The second half the period saw 
the breakdown the economic counter- 
part this outlook and efforts toward 
new arrangements more suited human 
needs, also saw growing expression 
new outlook nature, man and 
society, which had been gathering mo- 
mentum since the beginning the 
century. Political controversy since 1930 
has been rooted the problem the re- 
lation the individual and society. This 
paper attempt analyze this issue 
philosophic terms and develop its 
bearing upon democratic theory and 
strategy. 


Individualism, Capitalism and 
“Scientific 


The 1920’s saw the culmination 
outlook upon man and society which con- 
ceived the individual separate, in- 
dependent, self-contained, autonomous 
creature; society loose aggregate 
collection individuals, and the State 


This term borrowed from Whitehead and 
refers set assumptions underlying mod- 
ern scientific thought until recent decades. 


best policeman whose role was see 
that individual interfered with the 
rights other Individuals 
came together their own free will, out 
their need for peace and order, 
formed social compact and created or- 
ganized society. The individual came 
first and society later. Hence society was 
explained terms the individ- 
ual. Sociology, economics, politics and 
the culture itself were theoretically re- 
ducible terms individual psycholo- 
gy. The theoretical problem was dis- 
cover how individuals came associate 
together, and how they came form the 
kinds institutions they did. This was 
done terms individual psy- 
chology. 

Thomas Hobbes, for example, con- 
ceived man natural creature dom- 
inated the instinct for survival. the 
state nature these separate individuals 
waged constant warfare all against 
all and life was “nasty short and brut- 
ish.” The very instinct self-preserva- 
tion drove them enter into compacts 
with one another form organized so- 
ciety and give authority secure 
peace and order for them individuals. 
With Hobbes this authority was given 
once and for all. Even despotism was 
preferable chaos. Subsequent thinkers, 
notably John Locke and Thomas Jeffer- 
son insisted that organized society was 
always answerable the For 
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them, the less authority the better. The 
individual must left free exercise 
his native talents and faculties saw 
best, long did not infringe upon 
others. 

According this theory the individ- 
ual self-contained and autonomous. 
Organized society exists preserve the 
freedom the individual. but 
means individual ends. The individ- 
ual the source authority and value, 
right and power. The individual the 
ultimate, the frame reference, the 
court last appeal. This outlook was 
admirable the hands the rising 
middle-classes their struggle for power 
with the landed aristocracy. They used 
not only attack specific ills, the prin- 
ciple inherited social status and power, 
but the very principle government 
itself which protected this status. Thus 
could find role for the state posi- 
tive sense. weapon against feudalism 
was very powerful, but was ill- 
equipped cope with the very problems 
and abuses flowing from the new culture 
which they brought into being. 

its positive side this point view 
saw men coming together the market- 
place exchange their labor com- 
modities. Each competed with the others 
exchange what had excess for 
what desired. The free play com- 
petition was supposed the 
maximum values accruing all parties 
the exchange. Economic activities and 
interests provided the basis for social 
organization through the free play 
the market. Through the mechanism 
the market “selfish” and social interests 
became since the individual 
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striving each resulted the maximum 
good all. The business government 
was insure the effective operation 
this mechanism. 

The middle classes created the eco- 
nomic and political institutions capital- 
ism designing state which freed 
private initiative. The result was 
enormous burst energy which carried 
the British Empire the ends the 
earth. the name free enterprise 
America freed herself from this empire 
and carried out the economic and political 
development continent. this proc- 
ess democracy was associated with indi- 
vidualism and capitalism. Hence the 
collapse the economic structure de- 
democratic 

This outlook however was not con- 
fined politics and economics. Actually 
was the expression the basic assump- 
tions about the nature things and 
their relationships with one another that 
underlay every field thought. White- 
head has characterized “Scientific 
Materialism.” dominated western 
thought from the sixteenth through the 
nineteenth centuries. This set assump- 
tions was shared all schools mod- 
ern thought. certain respects was 
shared Plato and Aristotle also. The 
differences among the various schools 
thought arose from the different ways 
which they tried cope with the prob- 
lems and conflicts inherent their com- 
mon While the position 
esentially modern, its roots may 
found Aristotle and the very struc- 
ture our language and logic. for 
this reason that difficult analyze 
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it. Only the present century have the 
various sciences and philosophy begun 
develop new set asumptions more 
adequate the facts life and nature 
and the demands inquiry. 

This discussion effort indicate 
very briefly the major features “Scien- 
tific Materialism” and some its 
culties, develop more adequate posi- 
tion and suggest some implications 
for democratic theory and strategy. For- 
tunately this isolated undertaking. 
Contemporary thought wide variety 
fields attacking the problem basic 
intellectual reconstruction, Space forbids 


detailed technical analysis. Hence 


will necessity deal very general 
terms. 

may note first that “Scientific Ma- 
terialism” was designed mathema- 
ticians for mathematicians. The power 
mathematics lies its capacity deal 
with abstractions. quote Whitehead, 
“The originality mathematics consists 
the fact that mathematical science 
connections between things are exhibited 
which, apart from the agency human 
reason, are extremely unobvious, Thus 
the ideas now the minds mathema- 
ticians lie very remote from any notions 
which can immediately derived 
perception through the senses; unless 
indeed perception stimulated and 
guided antecedent mathematical 
knowledge. The point math- 
ematics that have always got 
rid the particular instance, and even 
long you are dealing with pure math- 
ematics, you are the realm com- 
plete and absolute abstraction.” 
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Among the abstractions modern 
science were space, time, mass, energy, 
momentum, matter, mind, physical ob- 
jects, the individual, economic man, etc. 
Intellectual operation these abstrac- 
tions brought remarkable burst 
fact was the success at- 
tendant upon their use that reinforced 
the basic outlook. However since these 
abstractions were amenable math- 
ematical treatment they were taken 
the substance things, Hence those 
qualities experience and nature which 
give color and depth were ejected from 
nature and located exclusively mind 
consciousness. The result was that the 
nature daily experience with all its 
depth and color, from the point view 
science and philosophy was reduced 
“dull affair, soundless, scentless, color- 
less; merely hurrying matter, end- 
lessly, meaninglessly.” How the inner 
world mind and feeling and the outer 
world physical objects were related 
was paradox. one begins with the 
outer there place for the inner. 
one begins with the inner world one ends 
(to paraphrase Professor Bode) 
putting everything inside the head in- 
cluding the head 

The underlying difficulty now rec- 
ognize consisted forgetting that these 
abstractions with which mathematics 
adept are not the concrete affairs 
nature and experience. Space, time, 
matter, mass, and all the other high ab- 
stractions science and philosophy were 
taken concrete realities rather than 
what they were, high abstractions. The 
result was that came live two 
non-communicating universes, the outer 
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world physical objects and energies 
and the inner world perception, 
thought and feeling, with intelligible 
means interpreting either terms 
the other. 

particular instance this mistake 
taking high abstraction for concrete 
reality will show how the social and 
economic philosophy individualism 
was expresion “scientific material- 
ism.” Let analyze the conception 
individual object particle. golf 
ball let say, has particular shape, 
texture, resiliency, color, size, tempera- 
ture, weight, etc. When observe the 
ball these qualities are what observe 
and nothing else. Now what the ball 
itself? Common sense would say that 
just what have observed. But 
“scientific materialism” would denude 
all these perceivable qualities and 
identify the ball itself with underly- 
ing mass, matter substance which 
these qualities adhere. 

Thus abstraction arrive inert, 
lifeless, qualityless, unchanging quantity. 
Thus too express the traditional 
subject-predicate logic and language. 
“Scientific Materialism” failed note 
that the concrete matter fact was the 
golf ball perceived, constellation 
qualities mutually interacting and inter- 
penetrating. The golf ball constituted 
much the ways which these 
qualities are mutually interrelated 
their presence themselves. fact, 
quality any other entity can exist 
perceived only some set inter- 
relatedness. Failure understand this 
fact instance mistaking ab- 
straction for concrete reality. 
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may press this illustration further. 
From the point view “Scientific 
Materialism,” not only does the mutual 
interrelatedness qualities make 
difference the “real” ball, but its re- 
lations other objects space time 
are equally irrelevant. The physical 
object, from this point view exists 
here and occupying specific locus 
space and time, and its full being and 
character expressed that locus, Past 
and future are irrelevant its present 
character, are other objects its 
environment. 

should noted that the basic as- 
sumptions underlying 
capitalism and “Scientific Materialism” 
belong the same pattern thought. 
the one hand the abstractions eco- 
nomic man, demand, supply, the market, 
etc., like the abstractions physics are 
mistaken for concrete realities. the 
other, assumed that the ultimate 
element analysis, the entity 
(whether man particle), independ- 
ent, isolated and self-contained. Accord- 
ing this pattern thought the char- 
acter the individual unaffected 
essentially the relationships into which 
enters. These, Aristotle’s language 
are “accidents.” the world physical 
nature particles act upon one another 
only impact. the social world men 
act upon one another through the mech- 
anism the market through physical 
conflict. both instances individuals 
have their own inherent unchanging 
character. Thus change can conceived 
only motion time mobility 
social status. The view dynamic only 
mechanical sense. 
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The Search for New Outlook 


The older concepts individualism 
are longer operative 
While its slogans still have some cur- 
rency, recent elections indicate they have 
lost much their effectiveness. Modern 
technology production and exchange 
has brought articulation and 
interdependence into our economic life. 
has created world for which they 
have little relevance. 

similar way the developments 
science during the past century have 
proven the postulates “Scientific Ma- 
terialism” too narrow for the laboratory 
and study well for common sense 
experience. outlook for which life, 
mind and purpose are enigmatic, which 
cannot account for the depth and quality 
nature experience, which can ac- 
count only for lifeless mechanism 
clearly impotent illumine the matters 
our common life. 

More specifically, this point view 
could give account living organ- 
isms, human behavior, nor the 
evolutionary process. Not until its bonds 
began relax could the psychological 
biological sciences begin develop. 
The concepts life, organism, organiza- 
tion, process, endurance, novelty cre- 
ation were not its vocabulary. 

The problem contemporary thought 
develop set postulates which 
not only justice the needs math- 
ematics and the physical scientist but 
the same time justice the phenom- 
ena life, the concrete realities 
daily life, life its poetic and prac- 
tical dimensions well its scientific. 
must serve the needs the biological 
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and human sciences equally with the 
physical. These sciences have failed 
keep pace with the physical because they 
have lacked appropriate metaphysic. 
Faulty assumptions regarding the basic 
nature things foreclosed effective in- 
quiry. 

Finally, democracy can come into its 
own only the basis adequate 
theory nature, life, man, values and 
possibility. Only upon such basis may 
erect theory democratic strategy 
which once idealistic and realistic, 
sound theory and relevant practice, 
equally informed ideal possibilities, 
practical necessities and effective instru- 
mentalities. Until then the survival 
democracy depends precariously upon 
the accidents cultural and historical 
circumstances. The security and con- 
tinued growth and vigor democracy 
depends upon sound theory and strategy. 

suggest two concepts which have de- 
veloped the sciences and philosophy 
within the past century. The first 
these the concept internal related- 
ness. The second might designated 
such terms process, creativity, 
emergence novelty. 

pivotal assumption “Scientific 
Materialism” was that the ultimate ele- 
ment explanation, interpretation and 
analysis was the isolated, independent, 
self-contained particle, related other 
particles only external ways. social 
theory this idea was expressed the idea 
the isolated, independent individual. 
From the point view here proposed 
the ultimate elements analysis and 
interpretation are events organisms. 
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These differ from the particles, objects 
individuals “scientific materialism” 
and individualism three major re- 

First, the individual entity has the 
character organism whose parts are 
mutually interrelated and interdepend- 
ent, interlocking such way form 
unique whole, whereas from the older 
outlook the individual particle consisted 
underlying abstract substance 
which certain qualities aspects ad- 
hered but were sense essential 
the nature the individual. From this 
point view the individual entity 
constituted the qualities individual 
experience well those disclosed 
scientific inquiry. Moreover, the in- 
dividual constituted not only its 
parts aspects but the particular 
ways which these are interlocked 
one another forming the individual. 
change any these change the 
essential character the individual. 

From one point view the aspects 
qualities are independent one an- 
other, and make essential difference 
the object, whereas from the other 
point view they are interrelated, 
mutually interdependent that they con- 
stitute the object. Moreover the object, 
individual organism organized 
that the plan organization the 
whole determines the character both 
the whole and its parts. Thus carbon 
atom within living organism behaves 
differently and different character 
from when outside living organ- 
ism, reason the living organization 
the body. Thus organization, pat- 
terned relatedness basic principle 
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interpretation and analysis. This what 
meant the principle internal 
relatedness, The relations and pattern 
relations constitute the character 
object much the aspects related. 
Apart from relatedness nothing can 
understood, for nothing exists isola- 
tion. 

Thus the organization the whole 
the ultimate element 
These wholes may variously called 
organisms, events, actual occasions. 
They may vary size from the smallest 
particles within the atom, living or- 
ganisms, social institutions, societies and 
cultures, galaxies the total universe. 
They may vary character from 
epoch astronomic Thus these 
elements possess both spatial and 
temporal dimension. 

The plan organization the whole 
not imposed externally upon the ma- 
terials patterned, but the result 
interfusion the parts aspects in- 
cluded the pattern, i.e., the aspects 
related and their relatednesses shape the 
character the whole. 

second way which events 
organisms differ from the particles 
“Scientific Materialism” that some or- 
ganisms events may included 
others. For example the events organ- 
isms with which physical science deals 
become parts organisms with which 
biology deals, These turn may become 
parts larger organism-events such 
societies, cultures, civilizations, etc. 

each instance the organisms which 
are members larger organisms mutu- 
ally affect and are affected each other 


creating pattern organization the 
whole which defines the role and char- 
acter each and gives integrity the 
whole. this way may say that 
everything the universe influences 
and influenced everything else, and 
the universe whole implants its 
character upon all its members parts. 
are truly members one another. 

third way which the organism- 
event differs from the independent par- 
ticle has been suggested. organism 
endures virtue its environment. 
quote Whitehead again, “Those organ- 
isms are successful which modify their 
environment aid one another. 
Every organism requires en- 
triumph the organization mutually 
dependent species. Further 
which kills the forest also exterminates 
itself. the history the world, the 
prize has not gone the species which 
specializes violence even defen- 
sive armor.” One might say that insofar 
the prize goes man because 
has developed the organs and capaci- 
ties co-operation. The underlying 
principle nature seems that 
togetherness, mutual aid, co-operation, 
rather than the independent struggle for 
survival. Things endure and grow 
means their environment. 

have distinguished the organism 
event from the isolated independent 
three ways. First or- 
ganized whole constituted the inter- 
locking set relationships among its 
parts aspects. The parts aspects 
have existence apart from the whole 
nor from the parts. Whole and parts 
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are mutually shaped their interfusion. 
The organization plan the whole 
influences the behavior and character 
the parts. 

Second, organisms events are re- 
lated each other hierarchy 
species increasingly more complex 
and inclusive character from the minute 
physical organisms human civiliza- 
tions and the universe. these relation- 
ships each member some way takes 
account and taken account 
every other. 

Third, each organism lives and 
means environment countless 
other species organisms, Its prosperity 
and security depends upon the health, 
vigor and integrity its environment. 
Actually may think the environ- 
ment organism its more im- 
mediate character being itself more 
inclusive organism which part. 

each these, the relationships 
among organisms are such shape 
their inner character and constitution. 
That what meant when say they 
are internal. The mechanistic particle 
the other hand was assumed have 
only external relations which way 
affected their inner character. Theirs was 
life sublime inner solitude. 

started out indicate two basic 
distinctions between the outlook 
“Scientific Materialism” and that 
more recent years. have developed 
the concept internal relatedness. 
now turn the concept process, 
growth, creativity, the emergence 
novelty. 

Again Whitehead writes, 


thoroughgoing evolutionary philos- 
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ophy inconsistent with materialism. The 
aboriginal stuff, material, from which 
materialistic philosophy starts incapable 
evolution. This material itself the 
ultimate substance. Evolution, the ma- 
terialistic theory, reduced the role 
being another word for the description 
changes the external relations between 
portions matter. There nothing 
evolve, because one set external relations 
good any other set external re- 
lations. There can merely change, 
purposeless and But the 
whole point the modern doctrine the 
evolution the complex organisms from 
antecedent states less complex organisms. 
The doctrine thus cries aloud for con- 
ception organism fundamental for 
also requires underlying ac- 
tivity—a substantial 
itself individual embodiments, and evolv- 
ing achievements organism. The or- 
ganism the unit emergent value, real 
fusion eternal objects, emerging for its 
own sake, 

“Thus the process analyzing the 
character nature itself, find that 
the emergence organisms depends upon 
selective activity which akin purpose. 
The point that the enduring organisms 
are now the outcome evolution; and 
that beyond these enduring organisms, there 
nothing else that endures. the ma- 
terialistic theory there material—such 
matter electricity—which endures. 
the organic theory, the only endurances are 
structures activity, and the structures are 


Certain observations may made 
about this process. First, should note 
that the process creative the sense 
that each event the expression 
novel organization. Its novelty springs 
from the fact that two events occupy 
the same perspective, hence its constitu- 
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ents and its particular set interlocking 
relations are characteristic alone. 
creative also that the interfusion 
constituent parts modifies them 
such way create unified whole. 
the second place gives status 
the event its own character for itself. 
may avoid the connotation con- 
sciousness, may say that naturalizes 
feeling, value and purpose. These are 
the experience the event for itself and 
become the media which other events 
are selected rejected and ordered 
within the event its own realization, 
and the way the event faces the world. 
Thus nature again acquires teleo- 
logical character. However with 
difference. The universe whole may 
said exemplify purpose, but 
its constituent parts. Moreover, purpose 
and value associated with the various 
levels the hierarchy events, 
whole relationships. level can impose 
its pattern value upon other levels, 
higher lower. The whole hierarchy 
events infused with value originat- 
ing throughout the hierarchy, achieving 
resolution successively higher levels 
and being reflected back the suc- 
cessively lower levels. This another 
way saying that every event some 
respects reflects within itself every other 
event, and the same time some re- 
spect reflected within every other. 
Creativeness and conservation are two 
aspects process. the individuation 
novel event, values constituent 
events are conserved, transformed and 
intensified the esthetic unification 
contrasts and rhythms. Mere novelty 
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without values conserved from other 
events would irrelevance, passage 
from nothing nothing. Mere con- 
servation without renewal vitality and 
integral relatedness with new circum- 
stances saves the form but forfeits the 
substance and value what would 
conserve. becomes mere routine, 
mechanical habit, blind and stupid. 

Process continuous creation 
novel means open-ended, 
growing consummating universe. 
While over the long stretch this point 
view suggests almost epic opti- 
mism, recognizes periods decay and 
decadence which old organisms pass 
away and lose themselves 
values emerging organisms higher 
levels complexity and value. For 
death and decay are much part 
the creative process the emergence 
novel entities. Without the one the 
other could not be. Generation succeeds 
generation, epoch succeeds epoch. Crea- 
tion exemplifies the principle con- 
tinuity. Old energies, values and quali- 
ties are caught new relationships, 
transformed and fused into new crea- 
tures. Thus decay preliminary crea- 
tion. The greatest enemy life and 
creativity the effort some organisms 
institutions blindly perpetuate 
themselves 

have said that organisms have 
temporal character. Whereas the rela- 
tions the mechanistic particle its 
past future made difference its 
essential character, the event organ- 
ism inherits its character from its past 
and projects upon the future the 
form selective interest purpose. 
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Creative evolution, growth, the emer- 
gence novelty the essence 
time. When entities lose this creative 
quality and merely reiterate their past 
they cease active forces their 
environment and become assimilated 
into other active creatures. This true 
dying species, mechanical habits, rigid 
personalities, archaic institutions over 
conventionalized civilizations. The zeal 
orthodoxy exudes the odor decay. 

have thus substituted the concepts 
organism and event for the isolated 
particle individual. have substi- 
tuted the concepts creativity and 
growth for the concept empty time. 
believe that this change 
outlook will provide basic orientation 
alike for the sciences and for the poetic, 
social-moral and practical dimensions 
life which promote their own creative 
advance. 


Democratic Theory and Strategy 


The democratic idea has long his- 
tory. may said originate so- 
cieties which were sufficiently complex 
for individuals emerge and prize 
themselves such. grew this priz- 
ing was generalized include other 
personalities, and the recognition 
grew that personality prospers only 
mutual association and 
may said have its roots those 
religious sentiments which regarded per- 
sonality possessing supreme impor- 
tance and value. 

Individualism has contributed this 
sense way, but the expense the 
insight into the social character and 
origin personality. Individualism was 
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necessary development revolt 
against the rigid and static bonds 
feudalism. But see that shared the 
same defects “Scientific Materialism” 
treating the individual isolated, 
self-contained entity. Moreover failed 
universalize the values personality 
which espoused. 

individualism and “Scientific Ma- 
terialism” broke the bonds earlier in- 
stitutions and modes thought, they 
turn must give way the forces they 
brought into being, i.e. technology and 
highly organized, complex social action. 
But moving beyond them must 
conserve the deeper values which they 
introduced, the heightened sense per- 
sonality and individuality. 

These values must keep central 
place reconstructed democratic 
theory, but they must illumined 
the sense the profound involvement 
individuals with one another higher 
syntheses social organization, and 
they must extended universally. The 
sense personal values, and organiza- 
tion values, must find equal recognition 
for individuals survive and prosper only 
friendly environment, and the most 
friendly environment one which 
they are involved pursuit common 
ends. The very multiplicity and variety 
organizations social organisms 
which individuals are members the 
chief protection individuals against 
submergence organizations, The very 
plurality and variety organizations 
makes for variety and uniqueness per- 
sonality, individuality, which turn 
contributes the richness group life 
itself, and the source certain 


autonomy and freedom for both the 
individual and the group. 

The idea democracy must also as- 
similate the concept change, process, 
creativity. Self realization and fulfill- 
ment itself creative process which 
the various aspects parts the or- 
ganism are continuous interfusion, 
forming growing patterned event. This 
true persons, groups, institutions 
epochs, true for lower and sim- 
pler organisms and events. The new 
emerges out the old, itself pass 
away and become assimilated into sub- 
sequent novel events which incorporate 
but transcend their substance and values. 
Change the sense creativity must 
assimilated, not only pervasive 
fact nature, but cardinal value, 
the essence fulfillment and realization 

Communication the Heart the 
Democratic Process: Dewey has written: 
“Of all affairs communication the most 
wonderful.” While communication 
commonly identified with speech also 
refers gestures, the arts, pageantry, 
ritual and ceremonial and any other 
media which may involved sharing 
ideas, ideals, beliefs, values, plans 
purposes joint co-operative action. 

Whitehead uses the term “prehen- 
sion” grasping into creative unity 
the aspects elements event. 
“prehension” events individuals 
internalize the world from their several 
perspectives; their characters are struc- 
tured their respective positions re- 
each other forming world 
interlocking events. Among men com- 
munication raises this process unique 
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level which prehension becomes con- 
scious and deliberate, and its best 
the process becomes co-operatively con- 
trolled and directed. 

communication, process activity 
lifted mental level, the level 
meaning. Signs and symbols make pos- 
sible conscious fundamental and wide- 
reaching reconstruction. Perception 
meaning and universal relations, 
ities and values, discrimination dis- 
tinctions and uniquenesses and identifica- 
tion similarities, permit implicit ex- 
perimentation and ideal reconstruction 
activity imagination. Thus the evo- 
lutionary process raised from the level 
brute matter fact toward that 
co-operative control terms ideal 
possibilities. 

its private aspect communication 
thought, the process analysis and re- 
construction action systems, i.e. habits, 
attitudes, beliefs, skills, dispositions, 
ideals. its public character communi- 
cation speech and other forms in- 
signalling. Taken its com- 
prehensive meaning communication 
the process which co-operative action 
systems are tried out conversation, 
reconstructed, initiated and carried out. 

Co-operation the process which 
the activities separate individuals be- 
comes interfused into greater complex 
and often subtle organized systems 
collective behavior such institu- 
tions and organizations. Perhaps the 
highest development the communica- 
tions function exemplified modern 
science which every step and phase 
individual and group thought and ac- 
tion made explicit and public the 
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whole community scholars, The 
whole life science resides its co- 
operative and public character. Its con- 
quests and its cumulative character are 
the fruits communication. the 
greatest significance that the validity 
conclusions and the adequacy method 
determined the consensus schol- 
ars, 

Human communication distinctive 
from other prehension that individ- 
uals can internalize take into them- 
selves the perspectives one another; 
that they can take each others’ roles, 
prehend the world from the perspec- 
tives others. The idea and the ideal 
objectivity springs from the fact that 
individuals not only take each others’ 
perspectives, but that they may conceive 
the perspective the universal other. 
They may imaginatively place them- 
selves role which generalizes the 
several perspectives which may vary 
with respect time, place, tempera- 
ment, culture, class, etc. The ideal 
such universal perspective may asso- 
ciated with the omniscience God, 
“God’s eye view.” 

The significance communication for 
our purpose lies its function the 
medium through which men not only 
live group life, but through which 
they become the medium 
through which the human infant be- 
comes human being, the medium 
thought and growth, individually 
well socially. Communication the 
medium through which groups, organi- 
zations, institutions continuously recon- 
struct their character 


through which they achieve continu- 
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ously more complex and more highly 
valued freedom and character. not 
too much say that communication, its 
extension and improvement, the cen- 
tral strategic and technical problem 
democracy. For the points which hu- 
man organizations and human behavior 
break down are precisely the points 
where communication defective, where 
individuals and groups fail prehend 
their locus and possibilities higher 
more complex social organisms. 

The significance communication 
may glimpsed when note that man 
emerges man with speech, civilization 
with writing, and the modern world 
with printing, science, public education 
and all the media instantaneous 
and mass communications. say that 
have not learned how use them 
point great future whose potenti- 
alities are beyond fathom, can 
avoid destruction the meantime. 

Integrity and Co-operation Are the 
Basic and Essential Conditions Sur- 
vival: have seen that event 
organism prehension its parts 
into unity. When organism loses its 
organism, i.e. organized, unified sys- 
tem activity, and becomes assimilated 
into succeeding organisms. What appears 
integrity one level organization 
co-operation another. viewed 
from one level organization tree 
organism and the forest its environ- 
ment. From another level, the forest 
the organism and the individual trees 
are its members. The survival indi- 
vidual trees depends upon the co-oper- 
ative relations between the trees and 
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other members their environment. 
This the same say that their sur- 
vival depends upon the integrity the 
forest. Successful organisms are those 
which are both unified internally and 
the same time are members 
mutually co-operative environment, i.e. 
conceived associated with self reali- 
zation and fulfillment, then the good 
whatever promotes integrity and mutual 
co-operation. the same token the bad 
whatever serves barrier among 
organisms, obstructing preventing 
their co-operation. The bad whatever 
separates, isolates, sets them apart 
from one another preventing their inter- 
fusion into higher systems organiza- 
tion and co-operation. 

The effectiveness organization 
depends upon its integrity, its unity 
This expresed the level 
and quality co-operation among its 
members. quality co-operation 
mean the sense belonging, mutu- 
ality, sharing the ends and pur- 
poses the organization, confidence 
its importance and its future. re- 
fers the whole emotional tone the 
members toward the organization, their 
sense commitment the general ends 
the organization, its more immediate 
purposes, objectives and methods 
work involves them personally, 
their enthusiasm for their work, for the 
organization, and for its personnel. 

level co-operation mean the 
understanding and insight into the ob- 
jectives and operations the organiza- 
tion. high level co-operation means 
that the members the organization 
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are able act with intelligence, insight 
and imagination from the point view 
the organization whole, with 
sense its needs and problems. 
capacity act with sensitiveness and un- 
derstanding out realistic sense 
the total implies the sort 
imagination, initiative and resource- 
fulness which occur their best when 
the members have real way partici- 
pated the formation decisions, poli- 
cies, plans. Only this basis are they 
intellectually emotionally prepared 
act with imagination, judgment and re- 
sponsibility. Only under this condition 
are they prepared face changing cir- 
cumstances effectively, meet constant- 
emerging situations and get satis- 
faction and enthusiasm out the re- 
curring challenges their judgment and 
creativity. The morale organiza- 
tion the product and measure the 
quality and level co-operation. 

noted that the sciences were the 
instance communication; 
they are likewise the supreme expression 
co-operation. Whatever criticism 
may make the results modern 
science, the fault lies not the character 
and spirit the sciences, but the fail- 
ure the rest the culture extend 
the method and spirit science more 
widely and generously, and apply the 
fruits the sciences the general inter- 
ests the culture rather than certain 
special interests. short the major prob- 
lem regarding the effects the sciences 
upon the general culture has with 
their lack interfusion with older insti- 
tutions’ attitudes, beliefs 
The same problem effective communi- 
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cation and co-operation, mutual prehen- 
sion, throughout the social organism 
basic here elsewhere. 

The point these remarks that 
communication and co-operation present 
the ideal conditions intellectual and 
moral growth individuals, and the 
basic and essential conditions for social 
stability, justice and progress. Co-opera- 
tion involves mutual understanding, par- 
ticipation the shaping goals, deci- 
sions, policies, plans, and beliefs and 
ideals. These activities involve logical 
analysis and interpretation, the extension 
meanings from personal, local and 
provincial settings increasingly gen- 
eral application. involves perception 
the meaning consequences 
thought and action for ever more widely 
shared goals. involves the growth 
capacity take the role and point 
view varied and ever wider commu- 
nities, and relating and reshaping one’s 
character Communication and 
co-operation offer the ideal conditions 
fulfillment, realization and growth, per- 
sonally and socially. This the 
ideal democracy; i.e. that the working 
conditions and relationships men 
such that personality, character and so- 
ciety thrive most luxuriantly. 

The Nature and Role Practical 
Judgment Democracy: Practical 
judgment concerned with objectives, 
decisions, policies, plans 
These are shaped jointly co-operative 
action. clear that practical judgment 
the heart the co-operative act. 
should follow therefore, that who- 
it, should some way participate 
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shaping it. This course ideal 
condition which cannot always met, 
but challenge policy makers and 
administrators. normative stand- 
ard which the quality and level 
co-operation may judged. Since practi- 
cal judgment involves shaping and re- 
shaping the cooperative act, impor- 
tant that those involved the act 
affected should participate these 
turning points order that they may 
take part more sensitively and in- 
telligently throughout its course. The 
success any organized act depends 
ultimately upon its integrity within it- 
self and its appropriateness its en- 
vironment. That say that every as- 
pect the act and its environment must 
express themselves the total act. This 
means that the members organiza- 
tion and those whom touches should 
some way interfused that they 
reconstruct each other and the 
ment form organized whole ap- 
propriate its surroundings. 

Science and technology involve high 
degree specialization, both interest 
and training. This specialization ex- 
pressed both individual and institu- 
tional terms. Specialization itself 
society. Specialization, however, accentu- 
ates the problem communication and 
co-operation. specialization differ- 
entiated aspect complex system. 
the system remain organic whole 
the specialization must sensitive 
the rest the system, must conceive 
its role defined the place occu- 
pies relation the rest the system. 
The difficulty with specialization lies 
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its failure remain sensitive the rest 
the system, hence its isolation. The re- 
sult loss communication and integ- 
rity essential the stability and vigor 
the system whole. The demand for 
social integrity carries with the neces- 
sity intercommunication and interfu- 
sion. society maintains its integrity only 
the degree that its objectives, policies, 
plans and ideals are mutually understood 
and arrived upon basis participa- 
tion. The perennial function philoso- 
phy help culture come terms 
with the varied and often conflicting de- 
mands specialized interests and func- 
tions and develop common outlook 
appropriate these demands. 

effect saying that the validity 
judgment rests upon its inclusiveness. 
judgment valid the degree that 
effectively resolves into 
whole the conflicting claims situa- 
tion. the degree that any claim 
excluded from judgment that degree 
defective. Its validity identified 
with the unification the situation with 
which deals. This unification most 
fully effected when these claims can 
some way participate shaping judg- 
ment. use Whitehead’s language, va- 
lidity identified with the unified pre- 
hension the. aspects the situation 
into totality. 

There nothing wrong with “selfish” 
special interests. They are the con- 
stituents the public interest. However 
they form public interest only they 
are interfused and become aspects 
unified pattern interest which call 
the public interest. The objection not 
special interests, but isolated inter- 
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ests, interests which hold themselves 
aloof from the public interest. Such in- 
terests not only tend destroy their 
environment, that is, the society 
which they are part, doing they 
destroy themselves. They illustrate the 
evil fixed, static and rigid habits, in- 
terests and beliefs; they are unable 
participate the wider world essential 
their own existence. 

Space does not permit the considera- 
tion the many implications this 
problem for social institutions. Briefly 
implies the necessity for such institu- 
tional reorganization will facilitate 
intercommunication affected interests 
both internal and external the institu- 
tion. Intercommunication internal in- 
trests essential integrity. Intercom- 
munication with external interests es- 
sential its effective role the broader 
society. 

have effect been discussing the 
central role management, for the 
essential role management any or- 
ganization effectively organize the 
internal resources such way 
serve the objectives the organization. 
The objectives organization, its 
role and character, must reflect its rela- 
tions with its broader environment. 
Briefly then, may say that the cen- 
tral role management promote 
effective communication and co-operation 
both internally and externally. The suc- 
cess management expressed the 
quality and level co-operation. 

From what has been said must 
clear that democratic management, man- 
agement which effectively secures the 
participation those concerned the 
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shaping decision, policy and plan 
the highest level management. 
more fully enlists the energies and re- 
sources its disposal and utilizes them 
much higher level than authoritarian 
management, Perhaps the unique dis- 
tinction between democratic and authori- 
tarian management lies the nature 
their concern, Democratic manage- 
ment primarily concerned with the 
quality judgment, with the nature 
the co-operative process, throughout the 
organization. Authoritarian management 
concerned with the content judg- 
ment and with the compliance and en- 
forcement judgments for which 
considers itself responsible. 

The role and general objectives and 
functions organization institu- 
tion are defined its relations the 
rest the society. this fact which 
determines the significance public re- 
lations. The vitality institution 
much function its public relations 
its internal organization and op- 
eration since its service the rest the 
community its reason for being. Hence 
the function management defined 
terms the need for maintaining 
integrity and co-operation within the or- 
ganization and integrity and co-operation 
with the rest the community. This 
means therefore that the role man- 
agement must conceived that 
organizing and directing the process 
judgment. The validity the aims, de- 
cisions, policies and programs or- 
ganization rests upon the scope in- 
terest and concern participating their 
formation. 

very broad terms the function 
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management would seem be: Man- 
agement should identify the special in- 
terests involved the organization and 
those affected it. These are both in- 
ternal and external the organization. 
This simple task. Low morale 
within organization public resent- 
ment and social unrest, result from the 
failure management take less ar- 
ticulate and less powerful interests into 
account. High morale internally, and 
public acceptance externally demand 
that those who are affected decision 
policy should some way taken 
into account forming it. Morale build- 
ing public relations which looked 
upon special technical propaganda 
function are bound fail because they 
treat incidental and secondary what 
central and vital. These functions be- 
long the top level management. 

Management should develop 
form organization and representation 
which the one hand adequately 
representative, and the other pre- 
serves small, working, face face 
group which firm, secure and valid 
practical judgments may formed. 
essential that specialized interests and 
competences confront each other mu- 
tual persuasion, mutual prehension, 
the formation and reconstruction the 
cooperative act unified whole. 

Management should insure that 
each special interest aspect fully ex- 
press itself without overemphasis 
domination. Those who are less articu- 
late less able fully express their 
concern with the operation must 
helped fully express their case. Those 
who are more articulate powerful 
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must not permitted override 
other interests dominate judgment. 
must constant concern man- 
agement that appropriate weight and 
adequate expression given each 
aspect interest involved judgment. 
The judgmental process should kept 
active until the maximum consensus pos- 
sible reached, order protect the 
integrity those involved, fully 
possible. The ideal objective reso- 
lution that results unified whole. 
This matter fact may rarely 
possible. Hence only the good judg- 
ment management and those involved 
can determine how long the process 
should continue with respect any par- 
ticular issue. 

have given this space the dis- 
cussion management because the man- 
agement function central complex 
society. present wherever people 
are associated together whether the 
family, the classroom, school system, 
industrial business institution, po- 
litical party department govern- 
ment. short pervasive. The qual- 
ity management therefore, its theory 
and art, have pervasive effect upon the 
quality objectives, policies and plans 
society and upon the formation 
character. There more crucial con- 
cern democracy than the theory and 
practice management. Nothing will 
more surely determine its future. 

The Educational Task: The heart 
the educational task democracy 
the discipline the arts communica- 
tion, co-operation, practical judgment 
and should probably con- 
fess that this paper extended plug 
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for book Professors Raup, Benne, 
Smith and myself, entitled The Im- 
provement Practical Intelligence pub- 
lished Harpers. The volume 
analysis practical judgment its 
parts, moods and phases, its application 
education and public affairs, and 
the problems involved its cultivation. 

our thesis that the primary edu- 
cative function democracy the cul- 
tivation judgment, the discipline 
character that structured the de- 
mands the judgmental act. American 
education has given disproportionate 
emphasis instruction matters fact 
with little understanding the needs 
the practical-moral life. result 
leaves the moral and esthetic character 
untouched save incidental and for- 
tuitous way. 

this regard agree with our 
Catholic colleagues insistence that 
character whole must involved 
the educative process; that character 
its practical, moral, social and esthetic 
dimensions the central 
differ from them however that 
believe that the judgmental function 
central character and that information 
and theory find their proper function 
only the matrix judgment. also 
differ that see judgment ac- 
tive, creative and social process, presup- 
posing the freedom judge accord- 
ance with the full demands situa- 
tion. believe that authoritative, coer- 
cive and merely repetitive forms in- 
struction only short circuit judgment 
leaving stunted and undeveloped, 
not 

The centrality judgment democ- 
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racy and democratic education lies 
its function prehending into unity 
the aspects and parts problematic 
situation, including the characters the 
judgers. lies the heart the co- 
operative act. the function creat- 
ing and reconstructing the co-operative 
act pursues its course. The factual 
indicative but one mood judg- 
ment, and has uncertain values when iso- 
lated from the total creative act. 

Summary: This paper has developed 

the thesis that relatedness, pattern, set, 
form, organization, fundamental and 
pervasive aspect existence. Things are 
not only related, but their relationships 
modify their character. molecule 
living organism reflects the pattern 
the organism its character 
havior. Relatedness has temporal 
well spatial dimension. Entities in- 
herit their past and project their char- 
acter upon the future. The fact that re- 
lations modify character means that time 
has creative quality. The ultimate ele- 
ments analysis therefore are events 
organisms enduring time rather than 
static entities. organism generic 
term for all entities which express fu- 
sion parts aspects into unified 
wholes. The life organism crea- 
tive that experiences continuous 
change character enters into new 
relations, When can longer con- 
tinue this process passes away and new 
organisms come into being conserving 
and intensifying older values. 

the social level communication and 
co-operation are the major media 
fusion individuals into higher systems 
organizations. They are the means 
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whereby individual and social integrity 
maintained. Practical judgment 
the heart the co-operative act for 
the process whereby decisions, goals, 
policies, plans, ideals are co-operatively 
shaped. Management complex so- 
ciety pervasive function. Its central 
concern with the processes essential 
the integrity the institution internally 


and with its environment. That say, 
its major concerns are with effective in- 
tercommunication, internally and exter- 
nally, the level and quality co-opera- 
tion, the validity practical judgment. 
These functions, co-operation, communi- 
cation, practical judgment and manage- 
ment define the central problem and task 


ODE INTIMIDATIONS FROM EARLY CHILDHOOD 


James Lauck 


Two flat braids jet black coil, 

Smoothed and pinned and sprinkled with oil; 
One sharp nose and one sharp tongue; 

One strong arm and one strong lung. 


Boast bit, 
Roast bit, 


Thirty dumb kids four smart rows. 
and down our teacher goes. 
Looks scorn and sheer disgust, 
“Kids are kids. Not one trust.” 


Moan bit, 
Groan bit, 


“Johnny Slavonsky, you hear? 


Look this way, box your ear!” 
Rise kids! Sit kids! Hut, two three! 
were raised the third degree! 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA EpUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH, Walter Monroe, editor. 
The Macmillan Co. pp. xxvi, 1520. $20. 
That the Encyclopaedia Educational 

Research, which was first published 
1941, should issued revised and 
somewhat larger edition after period 
less than ten years great tribute its 
usefulness, The work excellent, and 
probably the outstanding, example what 
can accomplished through co-operative 
effort. The co-operation included that 
the University Illinois, which made the 
work major project its Bureau 
Educational Research, the American 
Educational Research Association, the 
advisory committee, and the publishers, 
the Macmillan Co., not mention the 
hundreds contributors wisely drawn from 
different parts the country. The real 
credit must, however, the editor, Wal- 
ter Monroe, for only those who have been 
directly involved similar works behind 
the scenes can appreciate how much 
dependent the chief engineer. revise 
work the nature the volume under 
discussion involves almost much labor 
the preparation the original edition. The 
revision must meet criticisms passed the 
first edition and the comments those who 
have used it; must take care omissions 
and find room for new topics that have 
appeared since the volume was first pub- 
lished. 

Fortunately the original edition was 
financial success and the royalties were ac- 
cumulated, according decision the 
AERA reached 1941, for the purposes 
revision. This foresight made possible 


increase the size the volume some- 
what and add some new topics. Without 
say whether any articles the first edition 
were omitted shortened the revised 
edition. 

The volume will found emi- 
nently useful general reference book 
all who are interested educational re- 
search, The articles are compact and con- 
cise space. The research studies are indi- 
cated each field; and, although evalua- 
tion and criticism are not always apparent, 
topics for further study and research are 
generally 

One the research studies that still 
remains undertaken how review 
encyclopaedia. the first place, 
reviewer competent evaluate all the 
articles such volume, and, the second 
place, the reviewer who writes his comment 
sampling may display his bias and his 
shortcomings. this instance the reviewer 
was saved from much embarrassment, for 
every time was tempted note 
omission glance the index (inconven- 
iently placed the middle the volume) 
showed that the topic had already been 
taken care some other part the 
volume. the same time the index proved 
more comprehensive its cross- 
references than the major articles them- 
selves. Thus there more the Encyclo- 
paedia the history different aspects 
education than the article the History 
Education; and more philosophy 
education than the article under that 


‘rubric except that looked for 


the index under “objectives.” There 
certain economy this but students may 
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misled about the research contributions 
some fields into thinking that they offer 
few opportunities for investigation. 

The preparation volume like the 
Encyclopaedia Educational Research 
starts with the initial difficulty inter- 
preting the meaning research. Professor 
John Brubacher his article Philos- 
problem, for his contribution starts off with 
sort apology for its inclusion this 
volume, while Professor Edgar Knight, 
writing the History Education, not 
only does not feel called upon make such 
apology but insists that wealth 
untouched materials the educational 
history the United States awaits industri- 
ous and capable scolars.” The same may 
said all the other philosophical 
normative topics which, quote Brubacher, 
consist “in inquiry leading more and 
more substantially grounded meanings.” 
(For some reason Brubacher does not list 
his own contributions! 

And yet study this volume would 
lead the conclusion that the more im- 
portant and substantial part educational 
research that which lends itself ob- 
jective, statistical measurement. Research- 
ers for the last forty years have lisped 
numbers because the numbers came; the 
meanings often escaped them. there any 
inference drawn from the following 
objective data the number references 
that are given the 
Comparative education 71; general educa- 
tion 101; history education 111; inter- 
national education 203; philosophy edu- 
cation 32; child development 550; reading 
247; school plant 119; physical education 
277; secondary education 460; spelling 
215; student personnel work 780? may 
one compare the space columns devoted 
the following: Comparative education 
13; history education international 
education 11; philosophy education 
consumer education 11; transportation 16? 

This analysis is, course, not reflec- 
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tion the Encyclopaedia Educational 
Research, but interpretation the 
American educational scene depicted 
this volume. But, assuming that this analy- 
sis not justified, unfair ask “What 
difference has all this research made 
American education?” much busy 
work following the canons scientific 
method without producing established 
opinions grounded meanings? What has 
been the result the many studies read- 
ing spelling student personnel work? 
These questions are not posed cynical 
vein for they must have occurred other 
contributors than Professor Tharpe 
who deplores the lag between the advance 
made research and acceptance and appli- 
cation the data practice. Reference 
made elsewhere article Monroe 
(the editor the volume) and Englehart 
who have pointed out “that many investiga- 
tions classified educational research have 
made little, any, direct contribution 
educational science body organized 
knowledge.” doubtful whether the 
same comment could made research 
any other area that claims science. 
Further, would the research done sci- 
entists other countries ignored 
Encyclopaedia any other science? 

The comments that have been inspired 
close examination the Encyclopaedia 
Educational Research are not criticism 
this volume. achieves the ends that the 
editor and his collaborators set before them- 
selves and indispensable handbook for 
all students education. The one hope 
that the volume arouses that the im- 
balance between the philosophical, historical, 
and social study education and the ob- 
jective, statistical research will corrected 
and that the two aspects will fructify each 
other. 


KANDEL 
Professor Emeritus 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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EDUCATION 


Reeder. The Macmillan Co. 621 
$4.25. 

first course Education today 
almost equivalent available and desirable 
content the entire professional curriculum 
seventy-five years ago. author’s 
tendency let himself all out for 
fear missing some the newest mini- 
mum Fortunate for the student, 
however, that the writers revised editions 
see the virtue reducing the scope their 
textual subject matter. They seem recog- 
nize the intellectual danger pedagogical 

have just checked Ward Reeder’s 
1950 revision with his original 1937 pub- 
lication. Our first reaction would that 
there have not been changes enough and 
that some the alterations are not neces- 
sarily improvements, True that there 
are hundred fewer pages devoured 
and several less hours consumed 
the reader. the case certain our 
widely proclaimed orientation texts 
would inclined employ the term 
tient reader.” 

critically specific—it would seem 
more psychologically sound and realistic 
interchange Part One and Part 
mean actually make chapter the first 
and chapter the second unit the Table 
Contents. And would seem reasonable 
reverse Part Two and Part Five. 
believe the author sound his Part Three 
and Part Four sequence, except that the 
order chapter units both cases—it 
profitably modified. Doubtless the author 
would agree that this could advanta- 
geously left the discretion the class- 
room 

Dr. Reeder uses considerable restraint 
the employment graphic material, this 
type subject matter being drug the 
market currently. Also the bibliography 


not excessive, this feature being one the 
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common weaknesses textbook composi- 
tion—just how strike balance and 
introduce collateral assignments that are 
attractive and beneficial. Questions for Dis- 
cussion are another fixture suspiciously re- 
garded and critically appraised. fre- 
quently they have been something lugged 
window dressing and set for 
sake pedagogical orthodoxy and respect- 
ability. Any experienced reviewer books 
will recognize that motivational quality 
more important attribute than quantity 
coverage the use supplementary exer- 
cises and references for outside research and 
round-table talk. 

Both comprehend what this reviewer 
and discover what the author this 
new textbook has tried accomplish the 
rewriting his first two editions will 
necessary for the reader request from 
the publisher librarian copy this 
fresh Macmillan publication. Even casual 
reading would serve refresher 
course for the seasoned teacher, whose curi- 
osity about what the new books contain 
would least gratified constructively. 
There certainly disadvantage adopt- 
ing the slogan From Reeder Reader. 

CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


For LIFE ADJUSTMENT: ITs 
MEANING AND IMPLEMENTATION, 
Harl Douglass, editor. The Ronald 
Press Company, 1950. $4.50. 
Education for Life Adjustment very 

useful book and Dr. Douglass and his as- 

sociates have done the profession educa- 
tion important service making this 
material available. book that should 
read two groups: (1) those who are 
sympathetic the “life adjustment” pro- 
gram, and (2) those who are skeptics 
are disagreement. sense, there 
little new the discussion since students 
education have long been familiar with 
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the evidence, coming particularly from 
economics, sociology, and psychology, call- 
ing for examination and evaluation 
our school programs and suggesting the 
possible necessity for the development 
new school for new world. However, 
since the Prosser Resolution and the or- 
ganization the National Commission 
Life Adjustment for Every Youth, the life 
adjustment movement has presented long- 
needed and vigorous challenge the 
aominant philosophies and programs. 

The authors make clear that what 
proposed revolutionary movement, 
breaking sharply with the past, but pro- 
gram growing out and related other 
the last generation 
more. “Life adjustment education de- 
signed equip all American youth live 
democratically and with 
themselves and profit society home 
members, workers, and citizens.” Some- 
thing like this has been said for many years; 
the Life Adjustment advocates, however, 
seem particularly conscious economic 
and social change and the effect this 
change the lives our people, are well 
grounded contemporary psychology, and 


plan action. this book, the 


history the Life Adjustment movement 
reviewed; the evidence basic the theory 
presented; other philosophies education 
are examined relation what pro- 
posed; and plans for implementing the life 
adjustment movement school practice 
given detail. 

special interest are the chapters 
“Areas and Objectives Life Adjustment 
Education” and “Mental and Social Ad- 
justments”; too often have emphasized 
tricks rather than fundamentals. good 
see one book concerned with school 
practice emphasizing the objectives the 
school program and basing the suggested 
practice the psychological basis learn- 
ing. The chapter “Instructional Methods 
the Life Adjustment Program” will 
found useful also will the chapters deal- 


January 


ing with the life adjustment values the 
various subject fields. All all, this 
book not ignored either friend 

CUNLIFFE 


CIPLEs AND William 
Alexander and Galen Saylor. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, 1950. 
$4.00. 

The secondary school the most im- 
portant level the whole structure edu- 
cation. the link between the elementary 
school and two choices—the opportunity 
going college the responsibility 
making living and facing immediately the 
complex problems the world. 

The first half this century has seen 
this country remarkable growth 
public secondary education. the present 
time practically all social, economic, and in- 
tellectual levels with great diversity 
educational needs are represented the 
pupil population the public secondary 
school. Even more significant, Dr. Alex- 
ander and Dr. Saylor recognize, that this 
pattern educational organization de- 
veloped without recognition the nature 
the physical, emotional, mental social 
growth boys and girls. When this insti- 
tution became engrained 
thinking, little indeed was known about 
the development children, and the scien- 
tific basis for policy making educational 
matters was unknown. 

During the same period time, but 
more slowly, body theory the 
nature and purposes secondary education 
democracy has been evolving. That 
every normal adolescent boy girl should 
find the secondary school opportunities, 
suited his capacities, interests, and 
purposes may said have become 
generally accepted principle theory, 
practice, the principle yet but imper- 
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fectly realized; and “the adolescent who 
needs most help from the school receives 
the 

The authors Secondary Education: 
Basic and Practices have felt that 
the major obstacle the way im- 
proved high school the lack under- 
standing the persons teaching there 
“its functions, program possibilities.” 
Hence they have designed their text 
source information and ideas for all who 
plan work secondary schools, the 
same time they have attempted help the 
experienced teacher his search for better 
ways thinking. 

That the authors achieve their aims may 
shown analysis the content. 
What means teacher, why one 
becomes teacher, and what qualifications 
are desired, are presented orientation. 
Then come chapters opportunities for 
secondary school teachers, and the purposes 
secondary Other factors con- 
sidered basic discussion secondary 
schools are (1) school administration, (2) 
support public schools, and (3) elements 
discrimination our American second- 
ary 

The authors are aware that the attitude 
parents and the public general has 
significant influence upon the conditions 
under which the work any school must 
on. the public schools, relationship 
necessary for good working conditions, 
and even for the professional survival 
the individual administrator 
Fortunately, growing recognition this 
fact has been responsible for the develop- 
ment during the past two decades, 
greater concern for what known public 
relations. 

Several controversial issues are treated. 
Federal aid one, There will those who 
will point out that the history federal 
subsidization state and local govern- 
mental activities, such road building and 
welfare work, some federal control has 
accompanied the acceptance aid. Others 
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will show that some federal control now 
exists the special aids for vocational edu- 
cation, Naturally, these citizens may take 
exception granting federal aid schools 
even equalization basis according 
predetermined formula. 

The suggestions for English and the 
other areas instruction are well con- 
sidered and, generally speaking, provide for 
the needs concept the 
with the authors’ attitude toward foreign 
language study that there may quarrel. 
Indeed seems paradox that age 
when are being drawn into ever closer 
communication with foreign peoples and 
when are assuming ever increasing 
responsibility world affairs, should 
find educators speaking the “relatively 
inconsequential contribution 
guages have offer general education.” 
However, with President Wriston 
would reply, cold fact stripped all 
wishful thinking that the ‘common man’ 
has more direct contact with foreign lan- 
guages today than ever before history. 
education does not see that, blind 
spot.” 

almost inevitable that into each book 
some errors must fall, and this one 
exception. There are several noun-verb re- 
lationship errors; salary data not 
reported” one (page 47). Then the 
reader may encounter such sentences 
this page 153: “They must assist 
the entire the community 
becoming articulate about their schools that 
the schools have the guidance the total 
group rather than that organized 
minority.” Chubberly for Cubberly the 
footnote page 76. 

Mention should made the ample 
bibliography for each the twenty chapters 
the volume. This good feature, along 
with the excellent and well-organized 
tent, make this publication first-rate con- 
tribution secondary education. 

Epna 
The University Wyoming 
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Seven Volumes, 
edited Maynard Mack, Leonard 
Dean, and William Frost. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. $7.85. 

This set seven volumes can sum- 
marized: Volume The Age Chaucer; 
Volume II, Elizabethan Drama; Volume 
III, Renaissance Poetry; Volume IV, 
Milton; Volume The Augustans; Vol- 
ume VI, Romantic and Victorian Poetry; 
Volume VII, Modern Poetry. The seven 
volumes include total about 2,300 
pages. these writings, extending over 
period from the Age Chaucer the 
present, collections have been chosen which 
are valuable primarily literary art. The 
selections are chosen from those which have 
imagination, and the plan include 
complete works rather than short excerpts. 
Novels have been omitted. Ample intro- 
ductions place the works their setting and 
point out what valuable them. the 
last three volumes, additional separate re- 
prints prose fiction may used sup- 
plement the text. Brief interpretive intro- 
ductions are given for each selection, and 
short but specific notes are the bottoms 
the pages explain words and phrases 
unusual meanings. References 
made lines the productions 
marginal numberings. Glossaries, biograph- 
ical and bibliographical references are help- 
ful understanding. 

doubt every anthologist 
favorites making selections such this. 
These selections cover wide range. the 
reviewer seems that the editors have done 
well print complete works rather than 
mere fragments. The poems and drama 
which are included are selected from the 
best literature. The plan accord with 
the modern trend towards reading great 
works toto phase one’s education. 

The present volumes are convenient 
size, easily handled, printed clearly, bound 
substantial cloth, and attractive format. 
view the present high prices books, 
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surprising that the publishers can pro- 
duce works such high quality low 
price, little more than dollar volume. 
Students colleges would profit 
purchasing sets such this first units 
building private library great litera- 
ture. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


THE ORGANIZATION MENTAL ABILI- 
TIES THE AGE RANGE 17, 
Jerome Edward Doppelt. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 
$2.10. 

This volume, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University Contributions Education, 
No. 962, reports the results study de- 
signed test the hypothesis that the general 
factor intelligence tends decrease 
importance age increases. The general 
factor defined “the underlying common 
core number different abilities.” 

The Differential Aptitude Tests, con- 
sisting battery eight tests constructed 
measure verbal reasoning, numerical 
ability, abstract reasoning, space relations, 
mechanical reasoning, clerical speed and ac- 
curacy, spelling, and sentence analysis, were 
administered 21,994 students grades 
through thirty school systems 
Northeastern and Midwestern From 
these students, Master Groups 1,000 
boys and 1,000 girls (200 each sex, 
ages 17, inclusive) were selected 
random for complete statistical analysis. 

The results obtained led the conclusion 
that the general factor tends maintain, 
rather than lose, its importance age 
increases throughout the age range covered 
this study. 

WENDELL 

Wilson Teachers College 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Evelyn Millis Duvall; 
edited Dora Lewis and illustrated 
Mabel Woodbury. The Macmillan 
Company. 410 pp. $2.60. 

Family Living was released from the 
press only few months ago but teachers 
and parents teen-agers look upon 
the answer their cry for help present- 
ing problems family living. 

Friends the reviewer are enthusiastic 
the appraisal the units presented; the 
style writing; the humorous, true life 
drawings; the problems for discussion; the 
activities suggested; and the helpful lists 
books, magazine articles, pamphlets, bul- 
letins, films, and film strips. 

The book began with 25,000 questions 
asked the author high school students 
she worked with them demonstration 
programs, and progressed high school 
teachers studying with her summer work- 
shops the University Tennessee, Indi- 
ana University, Iowa State College and the 
University Chicago gave helpful sug- 
gestions from their many and varied ex- 
periences and criticized the manuscript. 

The text made six complete units 
which can studied the order preferred. 
The order which they are presented, 
however, beginning with the individual’s 
consideration himself and continuing 
with his relationship with others, his interest 
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preparation for marriage, and con- 
sideration family life America today, 
seems logical the 

presenting the material this book 
the author has kept mind communities 
where education this field has not ad- 
vanced with the times but has added sup- 
plementary material which can used 
schools communities prepared accept 
frank discussion the physical aspects 
marriage. 

The book based student interest and 
the attractive cover, clever drawings, inter- 
esting headings, and unusual suggestions 
for activities prove the author understands 
how attract and hold the attention 
boys and girls high school age. This 
undoubtedly the result her experience 
Executive Secretary the National Council 
Family Relations and the mother 
teen-age daughters. Add the writing 
numerous books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles this field and easy under- 
stand why Family Living the book needed 
for courses Family Relationships, Home 
and Family Living, Preparation for Mar- 
riage and Family Life, and Child Develop- 
ment and Guidance high school, the 
preparation home economics teachers, 
and the teaching adults. 

GALBRAITH 


State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pa. 


book can convey the special spirit and delicate peculiarities its 
subject with that rapidity and certainty which attend the sympathy 
mind with mind, through the eyes, the look, the accent, and the 
manner, casual expressions thrown off the moment, and the un- 
studied turns familiar NEWMAN 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 132) 


Psychology and Teaching Reading.” 

George Kneller, Research Associate 
and Assistant Professor Education Yale 
University, writes the Characteristics 
American Secondary Education. 
author “Educational Philosophy Na- 
tional Socialism,” and his “Mexico: The 
Education Nation,” scheduled for 
early publication. 

Faith and Freedom consolidation 
ideas from several addresses given recently 
Willard Spalding, Dean the College 
Education, the University Illinois. 
Dr. Spalding joint author the volume, 
and Human and num- 
erous magazine articles. interested 
furthering democratic administration and 
constructing intelligent design public 
education. member Kappa Delta 

Cowley the author Academic 
Government. Dr. Cowley, now member 
the staff the School Education 
Stanford University, California, writes from 
wealth background his subject. 
has had several years experience with 
New York business corporations and was for 
two years member the administrative 
staff the University Chicago. For 
decade was the faculty The Ohio 
State University (Columbus) and for six 
years was President Hamilton College. 

The Philosophy Organism 
Democratic Theory and Strategy George 
Axtelle, Chairman the Departments 
Philosophy and History Education 
New York University, is, modified form, 
his presidential address delivered before the 
annual conference the Philosophy 
Education New York University last 
February. has written previously for 
Tue Forum. Among his 
publications are for Democracy,” 
and “Improvement Practical Intel- 
ligence” (Co-author with Raup). 
was chairman and editor the Fourth 


Yearbook the John Dewey Society. 

Poetry for the issue has come from various 
sources, old and new. Miss Lillian Everts, 
whose Time Change published 
this issue, has recently been honored 
“The Akademia Raymond Duncan 
Paris,’ whose 1950 prize for poetry was 
awarded her person Paris last sum- 
mer. was given recognition two 
her longer poems, the Past Burns,” 
and “Lost Edition,” which have received 
commendation from high literary sources, 
Miss Everts the first American receive 
this award. She has also won three Lantern 
Awards, 

Henry Trumbull Sutton, Teacher 
Public Speech and English, Bethany Col- 
lege, West Virginia the author 
Professor Sutton was formerly Christian 
minister. This the Place poem written 
Dorothy Lee Richardson Brent 
School, Baguio, Philippine Islands. Mrs. 
Richardson, who wrote several poems for 
for previous issues. Her husband Head- 
master Brent School. Her verse has 
been published “Atlantic 
Monthly,” “American Scholar,” “Satur- 
day Review The “New 
York Times,” and the New York “Herald 
Tribune.” 

The Story Joseph Marie Rey- 
nolds Rodgers, Instructor English 
the Potomac State School West Virginia 
University, Keyser, West Virginia, She 
member Alpha chapter Kappa Delta 
Pi. Ethel King, New York City, 
free lance writer, the author two vol- 
umes poetry, “Lift Your Hand Sky- 
ward,” and “The Calendar Rime.” 
this issue she presents The Wind. 

Ode Intimidations from Early Child- 
hood James Lauck, Van Wert, 


Ohio. 
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Foreword 


directory the local and national officers 
Kappa Delta has been prepared the hope that 
will useful our the Society’s only 
publication officers institutional and alumni chapters. 
these officers who are responsible for the excellence 
the work the local groups and who maintain the 
standards the Society. the directory kept for ref- 
erence believed will found useful. 
far possible the roster officers complete. 
complete list those now serving has not been received 
recently the General Office, data have been supplied 
from our earlier files, all officers had not been chosen 
when copy had the printers, those elected are 
some instances only the president and coun- 
selor are given, the counselor only. 
changes occur the personnel the chapter officers 
during the year will great assistance the names 
and addresses the newly-elected officers are furnished 
the General Office promptly. 
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ROSTER KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: FRANK Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


Executive Second Vice President: Vicror 
NOLL, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan 


Executive First Vice President: KATHERINE 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama 


Executive Counselor: RAYMOND RYDER, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Laureate Counselor: TRUMAN LEE KELLEY, 1611 
Paterna Road, Santa Barbara, California 


Executive President Emeritus: THomas Mc- 
CRACKEN, Elmwood Place, Athens, Ohio 


Student Representative, BoB ROTHSCHILD, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 


New York 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Recorder-Treasurer and Editor 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 

Werrett Wallace Charters, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity the State New York and Com- 
missioner Education (retired), Albany, 
New York 

Mrs. Edwin Avery Park (nee Frances Fenton) 
Consulting Psychologist, William White 
Institute Psychiatry, New York 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1026 


Frank Washington Ballou (retired), Superintend- 
ent Schools, Washington, D.C. 

Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Emeritus 
Psychology, Stanford University, California 


ELECTED BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 
Payson Smith, Acting Dean, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 
Henry Holmes, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 


Boyd Bode, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Walter Damrosch, Musical Counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, New York 

Frank Freeman, Dean Emeritus School 
Education, University California, Berkeley, 
California 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 
Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

Kandel, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York, and Editor School and 
Society 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Library Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education and Director, Division Field 
Studies, Institute Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1941 


Albert Cook, State Superintendent Schools, 
(Retired), Baltimore, Maryland 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


James Conant, President Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

George Zook, President the American Coun- 
cil Education, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 


Frank Graham, United States Senator, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED NEW NEW 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944 


Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Court Appeals for the Sixth Circuit (Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

George Counts, Professor Education and Di- 
rector the Division Foundations Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

George Stoddard, President the University 
Illinois, Urbana, 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus the School 
Education, New York New 
York, New York 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945 


Hyde Bailey, Professor Emeritus Agricul- 
ture Cornell University, Director Bailey 
Hortorium, Ithaca, New York 

Edward Elliott, President Emeritus Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Evenden, Professor Education, and Exec- 
utive Officer Advanced School Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
MARCH 11, 1946 


Frank Baker, President Emeritus, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Edmund Day, Chancellor, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York and Trustee Tuskegee In- 
stitute and Associated Colleges Upper New 
York 

Robert Hutchins, Chancellor, The University 
Chicago, Member the Board Directors 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., University 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

William Russell, President, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
MARCH 1947 


Arthur Compton, Chancellor, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Ernest Horn, Director, University Elementary 
School and Professor Education, University 

Alexander Stoddard, Superintendent Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1948 


Carmichael, President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching, 
New York, New York 

Mildred McAfee Horton, President Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Studebaker, Vice-President and Chairman, 
Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
MARCH 29, 1949 


Harold Benjamin, Dean, College Education, 
University Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land 

Sir Cyril Burt, Professor Psychology, Uni- 
versity College, University London, London, 
England 

McCracken, Executive President Emeritus 
Kappa Delta Pi, Athens, Ohio 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, Chairman the Com- 
mission Human Rights the United Na- 
tions, New York, New York 


ELECTED SPRING MILL 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 
MARCH 28, 1950 


Edgar Knight, Kenan Professor Education, 
University North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 

Florence Barbara Stratemeyer, Professor Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

Owen Young, Honorary Chairman the 
Board Directors The General Electric 
Company, and formerly member the Board 
Regents New York, Van Hornesville, New 
York 
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DECEASED MEMBERS THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Grace Abbott, formerly Professor Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 
1939. 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
Elected February 23, 1932; deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

James Angell, formérly President, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut, and Educa- 
tional Counselor, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Elected February 1933; deceased, 
March 1949. 

William Bagley, formerly Editor, School and 
Society, and Professor Education Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York. Elected February 28, 1928; deceased 
July 1946. 

Charles Beard, formerly historian, New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. Elected February 23, 1937; 
deceased September 1948. 

Martha Berry, formerly Director Berry 
Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 
25, 1941; deceased February 27, 1942. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University: Editor, and other 
publications. Elected February 23, de- 
ceased January 20, 1940. 

Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
1928; deceased September 22, 1938. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, California, Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926; deceased February 1946. 

Stephen Duggan, formerly Director Emeritus 
the Institute International Education, New 
York, New York. Elected April 10, 1943; de- 
ceased August 18, 1950. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 
25, 1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 

Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 


Horne, formerly Professor Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased August 16, 
1946. 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, New 
York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased July 
1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic University 
America, Washington, Elected February 
24, 1942; deceased June 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1925; deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York, New 
Elected February 24, 1942; deceased Septem- 
ber 1943. 

Paul Monroe, formerly Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Association, Washington, 
Elected March 1927; deceased December 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, 1941; deceased February 13, 
1946. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly Professor Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 1943. 

James Earl Russell, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-26, 1926; deceased November 

Carl Seashore, formerly Dean the Graduate 
School the University Iowa, University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Elected March 17, 
1945; deceased October 16, 1949. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected February 
24, deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March 1927; deceased 
September 25, 1933. 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, formerly 
Northville, New Milford, Connecticut. 
Elected February 23, deceased December 
24, 1947. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, formerly Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925; deceased August 10, 1949. 

Mary Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, 1934; deceased Septem- 
ber 1947. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


Alpha 


University Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
March 1911 


President: Disa McCall, 112 West Hill Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Clara Shinker, 410 Garfield 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Viola Allison, 
1009 Locust Street, Champaign, 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Ruth Allen, 

Lincoln Street, Urbana, 

Treasurer: Mrs. Mary Virginia McDougle, 806 
Iowa Street, Urbana, 
Historian-Reporter: 

Champaign, 
Counselor: Liesette McHarry, 713 West Vermont 
Street, Urbana, 


#2, 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
May 30, 1912 


President: 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Vice-president: Kathryn Hoffmann, 1808 
gth Avenue, Boulder, Colorado. 

Secretary: Mrs. Alma Thiese, 989 Green Mt. 
Avenue, Boulder, Colorado, 

Treasurer: Mrs. Helen Nelson, 985 Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Minnie 1206 
High Street, Boulder, Colorado. 

Counselor: Marie Mehl, 12th Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Allen, 1067 13th Street, 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
April 23, 1915 

President: Sarah Hovis, University Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Stinnett, 
House, Norman, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Charles Caldwell, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Charles Caldwell, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Caldwell, Univer- 
sity Oklahoma, Norman, 

Counselor: Cartwright, University Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


McSpadden 


Epsilon 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
February 23, 1917 


President: Ruth Ann Fredericks, 1335 34th Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Vice-president: Marga Brake, Main Women’s 
Dormitory, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Secretary: Betty Hedberg, 1300 Loomis Avenue, 
Des Moines, 
Treasurer: Emma Scott, Recorder, Registrar’s 
Office, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Historian-Reporter: Marguerite DeSleet, 3106 
Bowdoin, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Counselor: John Hutchinson, Community Col- 
lege, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Zeta 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 13, 1917 

President: Erma Davis, 2943 Fairfield Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati Ohio. 

Vice-president: Joyce Sheppard, 6160 Grand Vista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Alberta Caine, 322 Poplar 
Avenue, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Ruth Der- 
shimer, 123 Mason Street, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Jack Clos, 531 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Cincinnati Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Mildred Zelinski, 2415 
beron Avenue, Cincinnati Ohio. 

Counselor: Ralph Pounds, 4754 Hamilton Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati 23, Ohio. 


Eta 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
June 11, 1919 

President: John Wright, 607 University Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Jane Ann Campbell, W.R.H. 
North, West Lafayette, 

Secretary: Lillian Duzy, Chippewa 2C, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Lois Kessler, 519 University Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Don Patton, 102 Andrew 
Place, West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Counselor: Raymond Ryder, Division Edu- 
cation and Applied Psychology, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Theta 


Colorado State College Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 
June 13, 1920 


President: Patty Ross, Colorado State College 
Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Vice-president: Margaret Zimmerman, Colorado 
State College Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Recorder-Treasurer: Kathryn Perry, Colorado 
State College Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Counselor: Kenneth Perry, Colorado State Col- 
lege Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
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Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
March 15, 1920 


President: Rosalea Freeman, Merchant 
Street, Emporia, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Lorna Holle, Morse Hall, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Secretary: Dene Ballentine, 920 Lawrence Street, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Richard McAlister, 1303 Exchange 
Street, Emporia, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Virgil Dowell, 1317 High- 
land Street, Emporia, Kansas. 

Sponsor: Schrammel, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Counselor: Nathan Budd, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 
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Kappa 


Teachers Coilege, Columbia University 
y> 
New York, New York 
August 1920 


President: Ada Stephens, 1230 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 27, New York. 

Vice-president: Marian McBrair, 1230 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York 27, New York 

Secretary: Robert Stinson, 509 West 121 Street, 
New York 27, New York. 

Treasurer: Willard Jacobson, 509 West 121 
Street, New York 27, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Thomas Shrewsbury, 503 
West 121 Street, Apt. 40, New York 27, New 
York. 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York. 


Lambda 


Oklahoma College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 
April 16, 1921 


President: Janet Jember, 240 Monroe Street, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Thomas Swyden, 133 South 
Knoblock Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Corresponding Secretary: Charlene Mae Blanken, 
158 Willard Hall, Oklahoma College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Recording Secretary: Barbara Holcomb, 247 Wil- 
lard Hall, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Clarence Pruitt, School Educa- 
tion, Oklahoma College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Stroupe, 264 Wil- 
lard Hall, Oklahoma College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Atherton Riedel, 101 Gunderson, 
Oklahoma College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
March 1922 


President: Betty Ann Krummrich, Fell Hall, 
nois State Normal University, Normal, 

Vice-president: Dean Ross Martin, 710 Hester 
Avenue, Normal, 

Secretary: Barbara Corn, 105 North Fell Avenue, 
Normal, 

Treasurer: Harold Meisinger, 605 Fell Avenue, 
Normal, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: (Presently vacant.) 

Counselor: Francis Belshe, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
April 20, 1922 
President: James Earl Rose, 209 Bishop Street, 
Oxford, Ohio. 
First Vice-president: Donna Mae Weiss, Miami 


University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Second Vice-president: Naomi Pask, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Secretary: Betty Jane Dodd, Hamilton Hall, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Marilyn Werner, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Lowry, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Counselor: Margaret Phillips, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Social Chairman: Naomi Pask, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Counselor: Christofferson, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 


University Alabama, University, Alabama 
May 16, 1922 


President: James Cummings, Box 996, Univer- 
sity, Alabama. 

Vice-President: Nathaniel Reed, Box 3291, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 

Secretary: Mrs. Lenore Bishop, 312 24th Street, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Pauline Foster, Box 2242, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Kathleen Baxter, 805 12th 
Avenue, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Counselor: Frederick Westover, Box 1553, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 


Omicron 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 

June 1922 


President: Marilyn Nelson, Box 428 Northern 


State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota. 
Vice-president: William Castle, College Post Of- 
fice, N.S.T.S., Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Secretary: Esther Robertson, Box 804, College 
Post Office, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Treasurer: Beverly Hill, College Post Office, 
N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, South 
Historian-Reporter: Helen Holt, 
Avenue S.E., Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Counselor: Thomas, College Book Store, 
N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 


June 20, 1922 


Fourth 


President: Donald Harrower, 423 Munson Hall, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Vice-president: Alexander Pomnichowski, 409 
Munson Hall, M.S.N.C., Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Recording Secretary: Barbara Blazer, 224 Goodi- 
son Hall, M.S.N.C., Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary: Beverly Schmidt, 325 
King Hall, M.S.N.C., Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Dwight Reynolds, 5988 Lohr Road, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Counselor: Carl Erikson, 101 Wallace 
Boulevard, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Rho 
Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 


October 28, 1922 


President: Kathryn Baker, Yeater Hall 207, War- 
rensburg, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Robert Niemeyer, East Hall An- 
nex, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Secretary: Ruth Ann Parkhurst, 302 South Col- 
lege Street, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Florence Huber, Stadium 
Heights, Warrensburgh, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Kuhn, 410 South 
College Street, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Counselor: Pauline Humphreys, 
Street, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Grover 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri 
February 24, 1923 


President: Paul Andereck, 515 High Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Ann Hook, 805 Normal 
Avenue, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Secretary: George Kelso, 712 Marian, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 


Treasurer: Mrs. Lois Mennemeier, Kramer Apts., 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Marjorie Smith, 316 Fill- 
more Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Counselor: Berenice Beggs, 211 Patterson 
Ave., Kirksville, Missouri. 


Upsilon 


University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
July 23, 1923 


President: Calvin Bolin, 395 Murphy D., Uni- 
versity Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Vice-president: Trudy McGrew, Grove Hall, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Secretary: Mrs. Jeanie Putney, Box 2614 Uni- 
versity Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Treasurer: Edward Martin, 203 Flavet III, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Bernice Oberlin, 1105 South 
West 7th Avenue, Gainesville, Florida. 

Counselor: Leon Henderson, Yonge School, 
College Education, Gainesville, Florida. 


Phi 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
June 1923 


President: Mrs. Mary Plymale, 4025 Pied- 
mont Road, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Frank White, 1602 Fifth Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Mrs. Martha Zelnac, 
Street, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Lawrence Nuzum, 413 Avondale Road, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Clara Mae Hall, 2752 
Highlawn Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Louise Sires, 1644 6th Avenue, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. 


326 Walnut 


Chi 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
July 14, 1923. 


President: Elizabeth Ashmore, 126 Chipeta Hall, 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado. 
Vice-president: Steven Marusich, Box 88, Gun- 
nison, Colorado. 

Secretary: Anne Flick, Escalante Heights #62, 
Gunnison, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Herbert Dorricott, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Jeanne Jones, Highland 
Village #27, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Counselor: Kenneth Hansen, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado. 
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Psi 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
August 1923 


President: George York, 823 Franklin Street, 
Cedar Falls, 

Vice-president: Dave Hendrickson, Seerley Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Secretary: Patricia Nellor, Bartlett Hall, 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Treasurer: Jack Chapman, Baker Hall, 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 

Historian-Reporter: William Ames, Seerley Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Counselor: Oscar Thompson, Department 
Education, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
August 1923 


President: Ray Hurd, Hocking Street, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: 
Athens, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Joan Vance, Morris Ave- 
nue, Athens, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Kathryn Ann Johnson, 
Bryan Hall, Athens, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Margaret Duncan, 121 
Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Shanley Hoffmann, 
High Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Counselor: Ann Mumma, Box 388, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Honorary Counselor: McCracken, Elm- 
wood Place, Athens, Ohio. 


Phyllis Kitinoja, Hall, 


Bryan 


State 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
November 10, 1923 


President: Robert Steele, Griswold Avenue, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Margaret Murphy, Monnett Hall, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Secretary: Barbara Israel, Monnett Hall, Ohio 

Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Treasurer: Barbara Huff, Monnett Hall, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Historian-Reporter: Ann Young, Stuyvesant 
Hall, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 
Counselor: Chester Mathews, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
February 19, 1924 


President: William Kadow, 211 Locust Street, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, 

Vice-president: Ellen Carlisle Zembsch, 346 
Arkansas Avenue, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Secretary: William Davenport, Peabody Hall, 
University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 

Treasurer: Charlene Majors Springgate, 523 
Leverette Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Counselor: Chas. Cross, Peabody Hall, Uni- 
versity Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Alpha Gamma 


University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
May 19, 1924 


President: Estelle Adams, Taylor Building, Col- 
lege Education, University Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: William Ralph, Lexington Junior 
High School, Limestone Fourth Streets, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Vernon Musselman, Taylor Build- 
ing, College Education, University Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Helen Reed, Taylor Building, Col- 
lege Education, University Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Beaty, Taylor Build- 
ing, College Education, University Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Frank Dickey, Taylor Building, 
College Education, University Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Alpha Delta 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
January 12, 1925 


President: Mildred Swearingen, Room 204 
Education, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Vice-president: Robert Frye, 737 West 
son Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: James Dickson, 
Room 204 Education, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Recording Secretary: Katherine Sullivan, 628 
West Call Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Treasurer: Otis McBride, 201 Westcott, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Lou Jean Crum, 204 Educa- 
tion, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Counselor: Ernest Cason, 204 Education, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 
February 27, 1925 


President: Aldo Mungai, 277 North Ward 
Street, Macomb, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Robert Lee Craddock, R.F.D. 
#3, Macomb, Illinois. 

Secretary: Karl Henry, 412 West Adams 
Street, Macomb, Illinois. 

Treasurer: George Nelson, 608 North Ran- 
dolph Street, Macomb, 

Historian-Reporter: Ardythe Machesney, 501 
West Pierce Street, Macomb, 

Counselor: Archer, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, Illinois. 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
March 14, 1925 


President: Charles Corporon, 1913 Locust, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Joye Fromong, Willard 
KSTC, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Secretary: Belle Provorse, K.S.T.C., Pittsburg, 

Assistant Secretary: Keitha Bohlander, 1714 South 
Broadway, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Odella Nation, K.S.T.C., Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

Assistant Treasurer: James Lyle, Jr., Unit 
14, K.S.T.C., Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Nancy Anderson, 208 East 
Carlton, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Counselor: Eulalia Roseberry, 1610 South 
Olive, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri 
April 17, 1925 


President: Calvin Harbin, State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Eugene Williamson, Broadway 
School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Secretary: Mrs. Ferne Thilenius Johns, 1124 
William Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Esther Knehans, State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Virginia Foerstel, Leming 
Hall, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Counselor: Krusé, State College, Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Missouri. 


Alpha Theta 
University Akron, Akron, Ohio 
April 24, 1925 


President: Viola Bloom, 475 Crystal Avenue, 
Akron Ohio. 


Vice-president: James Graves, 985 Bailey Avenue, 
Akron Ohio. 

Secretary: Robert Ashley, 2313 Street, 
S.W., Akron 14, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Ray Campbell, 1597 Goodyear Boule- 
vard, Akron Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Nora-Adell 
Daniels Place, Akron Ohio. 

Counselor: Mabel Riedinger, 173 Marvin Avenue, 
Akron Ohio. 


Purkey, 432 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
January 23, 1926 


President: Gloria Ross, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. 

Vice-president: Jewell Smith, North Texas State 
College, Denton, 

Recording Secretary: Louvinia Oldham, North 
Texas State College, Denton, 

Corresponding Secretary: Jane Lightfoot, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 

Treasurer: Paul Peterson, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. 

Counselor: Lewis Newton, North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas. 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 
February 12, 1926 


President: John Preston, 911 Maple Avenue, 
Terre Haute, 

Vice-president: Harriet Tyree, 2018 Park 
Avenue, Bedford, Indiana. 

Secretary: Rosemary Loyd, 1915 Poplar Ave- 
nue, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Fred Brengle, R.R. West Terre 
Haute, 

Historian-Reporter: Conway, 619 
Locust Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Counselor: Kenneth Orr, 119 6th Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver, Denver, Colorado 
May 22, 1926 


President: Gus Profit, 1859 South Humboldt 
Street, Denver 10, Colorado. 

First Vice-president: Arleen Hahn, South 
Josephine Street, Denver Colorado. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Martin Jepkes, 611 South 
Pearl Street, Denver 10, Colorado. 

Alumni Representative: Ross Miller, 1120 South 
Logan Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Student Representative: William Van Orman, 
281 Pioneer Village, Denver 10, Colorado. 
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Recording Secretary: Elizabeth Horner, 1439 De- 
troit, Denver, Colorado. 

Counselor: Harry 2470 South Mil- 
waukee Street, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
May 25, 1926 

President: Peggy Hitchcock, 816 South 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming. 

First Vice-president: Thais 903 Gibbon 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Second Vice-president: Barbara Scott, Beta 
Phi House, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Secretary: Edith Watters, 917 South Third Street, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Treasurer: Laurence Walker, 253 Marshall Ave- 
nue, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Historian-Reporter: Jack Cantrell, 809 University 
Avenue, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Counselor: Jessie Mae Halsted, 304 South 14th 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
May 28, 1926 


President: Donna Hyatt, 410 Normal Street, 
Chico, California. 

Vice-president: Orsola Fornero, Chestnut 
Street, Chico, California. 

Secretary: Dolores Holland, Route Box 
203, Oroville, California. 

Treasurer: Robert Landerman, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Joanne Kelly, 694 East Sixth 
Street, Chico, California. 

Counselor: Philip Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 


Alpha 
College William and Mary, Williamsburg, 


Virginia 
April 22, 1927 
Counselor: Kenneth Cleeton, College William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Alpha 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 


Tennessee 
May 14, 1927 


President: James Penrod, 3806 Princeton 
Avenue, Nashville Tennessee. 

Vice-president: George Soika, 1506 18th Ave- 
nue S., Nashville 12, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Dolores Cullop, Box 743, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville Tennessee. 


Treasurer: Gilbert Rawson, Box 312, George 
Peabody College, Nashville Tennessee, 
Historian-Reporter: Frances Ann Hall, Box 2643, 
George Peabody College, Nashville Tennes- 
see. 

Counselor: Edwin Anderson, Box 471, George 
Peabody College, Nashville 


Alpha Rho 


University California, Santa Barbara College, 
Santa Barbara, California 
May 20, 1927 


President: Ted Elmgren, 1012 Pedregosa 
Street, Santa Barbara, California. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Wilda Piantori, 409 
Cafion Perdido, Santa Barbara, California. 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Mamie Hill Goddard, 
3890 Pueblo Avenue, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 
Corresponding Secretary: Ted Vick, 1130 Punta 
Gorda Street, Santa Barbara, California. 
Treasurer: Imogene Fulgham, Valerio 
Street, Santa Barbara, California, 
Historian-Reporter: Lambert Gillis, 724 Pilgrim 
Terrace, Santa Barbara, California. 
Counselor: Glen 
Avenue, Santa Barbara, California, 


1820 Olive 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
May 21, 1927 


President: Lila Dean, 4759 Bermuda Avenue, 
San Diego California. 

Vice-president: Elsie Hondius, Street, Chula 
Vista, California. 

Secretary: Mary Thornton, 523 Mollison Street, 
Cajon, California. 

Treasurer: Charlotte Boyle, 605 gth Street, 
Escondido, California. 

Counselor: Katherine Corbett, 3845 Falcon 
Street, San Diego California. 


Alpha Tau 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
May 27, 1927 


President: Starr Miller, Box 4586, Duke 
Station, Durham, North Carolina. 

Vice-president: Ella Frances Sowers, 6731 Col- 
lege Station, Durham, North Carolina. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Jane Hurst, 6327 College 
Station, Durham, North Carolina. 

Treasurer: Grace Chappell, 6835 College Station, 
Durham, North 

Counselor: Stumpf, Department Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 


Alpha Upsilon 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 
July 21, 1927 


President: Patricia Jane Louden, 265 Prospect 
Street, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Doris Rebecca Stoetzer, Terrace 
Hall, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 

Secretary: Mary Jane Sprouse, 717 Louise Ave- 
nue, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Marie Watson, High 
Street, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Ann Murphy, 433 Van Gil- 
der Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Grace Griffin, School Physical 
Education, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
January 17, 1928 


President: Laurie Mullins, 233 East Thach, Au- 
burn, 

Vice-president: John Anderson, P.O. Box 457, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Secretary: Elna Caraway, Dormitory IV, Room 
307, Auburn, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Edwin Barker, Alpha Tau Omega 
House, Auburn, Alabama. 

Counselor: Bottoms, 115 Samford Avenue, 
Auburn, Alabama. 


Alpha Chi 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
January 30, 1928 


President: Colieen Calvert, Box 125, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Bonnie Gordon, Timberville, Vir- 

Secretary: Martha Speer, Box 385, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Corresponding Secretary: Rosamoond Leonard, 
Box 465, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Treasurer: Mary Jay Speer, Box 44, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Historian: Margaret Garwood, Box 372, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Reporter: Miriam Gore, Box 192, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: Alfred Eagle, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Alpha Psi 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
February 11, 1928 

President: Fred Hoerger, Circular Street, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Doris Vermilion, Keller Cottage, 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Secretary: Anne Weaver, Keller Cottage, Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Raymond Brown, Heidelberg College, 
Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Ribbeck, Keller Cot- 
tage, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Counselor: Williams, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
February 15, 1928 

President: Barbara Ann Smith, 3075 Harrison 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Vice-president: Joyce Nonken, 741 North 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Secretary: Hazel Kusachi, Winston House, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Treasurer: Frederick Laws, 1971 Taylor Street, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Charlotte Cutshall, 357 North 
Street, Corvallis, 

Counselor: Delmer Goode, 107 Commerce 
Hall, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Beta Alpha 


San José State College, San José, California 
February 21, 1928 
Vice-president: Roberta Schleer, 645 South Fifth 
Street, San José, California. 

Secretary: Marianne Newman, 616 South Seventh 
Street, San José, California. 

Treasurer: Harry Jensen, 350 South Fifteenth 
Street, San José, California. 

Counselor: Henry Meckel, 2188 Tulip Road, 


San José, California, 
Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, Durham, 
New Hampshire 
February 23, 1928 


Counselor: Carleton Menge, A-11 College 
Road, Durham, New Hampshire. 


Beta Gamma 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1928 


President: Betty Erwin, 213N John Sutton Hall, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
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Vice-president: Gerald Snoke, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Gwen Beard, Clark Hall, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Robert Mollo, Station Street, Homer 

City, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Sam Chirman, Phi Sigma 
House, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Counselor: Hadley, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
May 14, 1928 


President: Effie Montgomery, 1401 North Sixth 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Ruth West, Southeastern 
College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Joy Childers, Route Durant, Okla- 
homa, 

Treasurer: Haggard, 1312 North Sixth, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Fort, 623 North Tenth Street, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


State 


Beta Epsilon 


Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 
May 21, 1928 


President: Hilda Bauserman, Box 245, Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Alma Bedinger, Box 415, 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Secretary: Mrs. Polly Ann Powers, Box Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Emma Mae Pittard, Box Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Leigh Meredith, Box 
13, Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Counselor: Ethel Sutherland, Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia. 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
June 1928 


President: Sherman Eugene Black, 634 North 
Hayes Street, Moscow, Idaho. 

Vice-president: Barbara Swanstrom, Delta Gam- 
House, Moscow, Idaho. 

Secretary: Phyllis Ethel Andrew, Delta Delta 
Delta House, Moscow, Idaho. 

Treasurer: John James Paterson, Pine Hall, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 

Historian-Reporter: Keith Boyd Keefer, Lindley 
Hall, Moscow, Idaho. 

Counselor: Frederick Weltzin, Dean School 
Education, University Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 
June 1928 


President: Robert Saulsberry, 516 North Bo- 
nita Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Jane Owens, 413 West Franklin 
Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Mrs. Manoi Adair, Assistant Registrar 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa. 

Treasurer: Mrs, Ann Elizabeth Cooper, 1817 
North Kickapoo Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 
Historian-Reporter: Ann Memorial 
Dormitory, Room 217, Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 

versity, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Lenna Smock, 531 West University 
Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma, 


Beta Theta 


State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
January 26, 1929 


President: Milton Becker, High Street, 
Oshkosh, 

Vice-president: Wallace Hoffman, 117 Cherry 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Therese Scharpf, 148 Elmwood Ave- 
nue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Burliegh Riggle, 433 Pearl Street, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Shirley Friedrich, 302 Scott 
Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Anthony Womaski, 675 Algoma 
Boulevard, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Beta Iota 


Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
February 1929 


President: Kenneth Reber, 842 Davis Street, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Barbara Wresinski, Spindler Hall, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, 

Secretary: Jacqueline Root, Spindler Hall, West- 
ern Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Richard Fishbeck, Vanderbook 
Hall, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Bouwman, Spindler 
Hall, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, 1414 Low 
Road, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Beta Kappa 


The University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
May 1929 


President: Hitchcock, The University 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Hilda Dyche, The Univer- 
sity Georgia, Athens, 

Historian-Reporter: Phelps, The Univer- 
sity Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Counselor: Ritchie, The University 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
May 24, 1929 


President: Ann Gramling, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 
Vice-president: Patricia Alexander, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Secretary: Addie Laurie Bargainn, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Charlene Schreiner, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Jeanine Cannon, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, 


College, 


Beta 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
May 25, 1929 


President: Leon Joy, Delzell Hall, Peru, Ne- 
braska. 

Vice-president: Carol Hawxby, Eliza Morgan 
Hall, Peru, Nebraska. 

Secretary: Esther Holmes, Eliza Morgan Hall, 
Peru, Nebraska. 

Treasurer: Lester Russell, Delzell Hall, Peru, 
Nebraska. 

Counselor: Mrs. Edith Greer, Head Depart- 
ment Education, Peru, Nebraska. 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
South Dakota 
May 25, 1929 


President: Donald Hair, Nisland, South Dakota 
Vice-president: Viola Ala, 721 University Ave- 
nue, Spearfish, South Dakota. 
Secretary: James Martin, Men’s 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Treasurer: Ada Warren, 729 Main Street, Spear- 
fish, South Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Johnston, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Counselor: Ida Henton, Box 291, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 


Dormitory, 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
May 20, 1929 


President: Mrs. Ruth Johnson, South 7th, 
Waco, Texas. 

Vice-president: Michael Buonassi, 1326 Morrow 
Avenue, Waco, Texas. 

Secretary: Mary Norman, Memorial Cottage, 
1428 South 8th, Waco, Texas. 

Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Counselor: Goetting, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, 


Beta 


New York University, School Education, 
New York, New York 
May 24, 1930 


President: Woodrow Van Court, Room 26, 
Press NYU, New York, New York. 
Vice-president: Julia Harney, 302 Pavonia Ave- 

nue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Mina Feldman, 119 Street, Brook- 
lyn New York, New York. 

Treasurer: Leonard Strobel, 331 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Historian: Carla Ungar, 222 Centre Avenue, New 
Rochelle, New 

Counselor: John Rockwell, Room 26, Press 
New York University, New York 
New York. 

Co-counselor: John Carr Duff, Room Stu- 
dents Building, New York New York. 


Virginia 


Beta Omicron 


State Teachers College Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
April 17, 1930 


President: Robert Suchy, 2637 Street, 
Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Rosemary Green, 32nd 
Street, Milwaukee Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Fred Overman, Court House, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Doris Prohl, 3272 Sherman Boule- 
vard, Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Ernest Dorow, 2459 77th 
Street, West Allis 14, Wisconsin. 

officio Member Executive Committee: 
Grace Wurl, 1725 21st Street, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin. 

Member-at-Large Executive Committee: Clif- 
ford Hemmer, 319A Street, Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin. 

Counselor: John Lazenby, 3544 Frederick 
Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 
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Beta Rho 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1930 


President: Mary Alice Cawley, Box State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Phyllis Benson, Box 116, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Catherine Maloney, Box 121, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Paul DePue, Box 104, Alumni Hall, 

Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Janice Brown, Box 26, 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
vania. 

Counselor: Margaret O’Brien, North Main 
Street, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Tau 
Crosse State Teachers College, Crosse, 
Wisconsin 


June 1930 

President: Roy Meiller, 1324 Vine Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Nancy Hanson, 1237 Jackson 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Lois Speich, 321 North 21st Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Geneva Marking, 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Mau, 311 South 
zoth Street, Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Everette Walters, 215 North 24th 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin. 


138 South 


Beta Upsilon 


Washington University, St. Louis Missouri 
June 1930 

President: Marie Boggiano, 4382 Maryland 
Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 

Vice-president: Daniel Tracy, 4958 Winona 
Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 

Secretary: Eugene Keffer, Department Edu- 
cation, Washington University, St. Louis 
Missouri. 

Treasurer: Stephen Gribble, Department 
Education, Washington University, St. Louis 
Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Gertrude Fiehler, 1357 Mc- 
Cutcheon Avenue, St. Louis 17, Missouri. 

Counselor: Frank Wright, Department 
Education, Washington University, St. Louis 
Missouri. 


Beta Phi 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
December 16, 1930 


President: Karl Minke, 
Tempe, Arizona. 


1214 Wilson Street, 


Vice-president: Raymond Wimon, 1116 Dia- 
mond, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Secretary: Virginia McClure, Gammage Hall, 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 

Treasurer: Ross Owens, Victory Village, 
A.S.C., Tempe, Arizona. 

Historian-Reporter: Bernard Lossing, 808 
13th, Tempe, Arizona. 

Counselor: Ira Payne, 1014 Van Ness Ave- 
nue, Tempe, 


Beta Chi 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, 
Arizona 


December 17, 1930 


President: George Hrivnak, Apartment 104, 
Cottage City, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Vice-president: John Tamsen (graduated). 

Corresponding Secretary: James Weston, Taylor 
Hall, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona. 

Record Secretary: John Sudekum, Apt. 106, Cot- 
tage City, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Treasurer: Charles Kent, Box 1640, Flagstaff, 
Arizona, 

Historian-Reporter: Julian Contreras, c/o Gen- 
eral Delivery, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Counselor: Robert Topp, c/o Arizona State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois 
January 1931 


President: Richard Riggins, 
Charleston, 

Vice-president: Donald Fraembs, 1014 Madison 
Street, Charleston, 

Secretary: Patricia Maurer, 1422 Fourth Street, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Jane Baker, 967 Sixth Street, Charles- 
ton, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Clara Fanakos, 1075 Seventh 
Street, Charleston, Illinois. 

Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, 
State College, Charleston, Illinois. 


1020 Street, 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
January 13, 1931 


President: Joseph Pallo, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Mary Massei, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Boyd Howard, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College, Woman’s Division Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Radford, Virginia 
February 1931 


President: Anna Sabol, Box 461, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Paul Behrens, Box 1033, Rad- 
ford, Virginia. 

Secretary: Nancy Hite Jeffreys, Box 486, Rad- 
ford College, Radford, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radnor Apartments, 
Radford, Virginia. 

Reporter: Joane Ferris, Box 277, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia. 

Historian: Samuel Abbott, 114 Monroe Ter- 
race, Radford, Virginia. 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, 815 Davis Street, 
Radford, Virginia, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia. 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
February 21, 1931 


President: Ralph William Wire, West Fifth 
Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Henry Krauser, 244 Mill Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Recording Secretary: Ruth Ann Doody, Box 103, 
Canadensis, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Lillian 409 Le- 
high Street, Palmerton, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Delphine Buss, 709 Elm Street, Wat- 
sontown, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Max Kaplan, 507 Market 
Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Boy Representatives: Andrew Maceiko, 357 First 
Street, Lynwood, Pennsylvania; Robert Hile- 
man, Lightstreet, Pennsylvania. 

Girl Representatives: Marilyn Evans, 654 
Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; 
Shirley Ashner, Stedman Avenue, Lehigh- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Nell Maupin, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma Gamma 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
May 1931 


President: Charles Samuelson, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Rosemary Warren, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ragna Holen, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Grace Wold, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, 

Counselor: Ivo Mersmann, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota 
May 1931 


President: Carl Ekstrom, State College Station, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

Vice-president: Stanley Carlson, Box 2571, 
State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Secretary: Anne Whiteman, 1112 12th Street, 

North, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Jane Shea, 1032 3rd Street, North, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Edna Strand, Ceres Hall, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

Counselor: Shubel Owen, 1217 Street, 
North, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Gamma Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey 
May 22, 
President: Michael Rosamilia, Saint Mary’s 
Place, Belleville, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Alfred Picerno, Ocean Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Ellen Porkka, 123 Sheffield Avenue, 
Englewood, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Lois Weis, Hamburg Turnpike, 
Paterson, R.D. New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: 
Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Henryetta Sperle, 658 Valley Road, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


Lawton 


Gamma Zeta 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton 
New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 

President: Stanley Kelm, Box 304, State Teachers 
College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Lawrence Delaney, Box 161, State 
Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Secretary: Beverley Beyer, Box 145, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Shirley Skow, Box 474, State Teachers 
College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Lois Neuwiesinger, Box 372, 
State Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Counselor: William Warner, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton New Jersey. 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico Western College, Silver City, 
New Mexico 
May, 26, 1931 
President: Emil Martinelli, Silver City, New 
Mexico. 
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Vice-president: Arnita White, Silver City, New 
Mexico. 

Secretary: Margaret Thomas, Silver City, New 
Mexico. 

Treasurer: LaVerne Cloudt, Silver City, New 
Mexico. 

Historian-Reporter: Leona Ridling, Silver City, 
New Mexico. 

Counselor: James, New Mexico Western 
College, Silver City, New Mexico. 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
May 28, 1931 


President: Raymond Brotherton, Beech- 
wood Avenue, Muncie, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Jean Pfingstag, Lucina Hall, 
Muncie Indiana. 

Secretary: Marian Vera, 200 North College Ave- 
nue, Muncie, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Philip Swinford, 304 Shady Lane, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Shawhan, 418 North 
Calvert Street, Muncie, Indiana. 

Counselor: Jeep, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 


Gamma Iota 


The City College, 139 Street and Convent 
Avenue, New York 31, New York 
May 29, 


President: Martin Hohauser, 131 Kingsbridge 
Road, Bronx 63, New York, New York. 

Vice-president: Tina Mattia, 2503 Belmont 
Avenue, Bronx 58, New York, New York. 

Recording Secretary: Evelyn Novick, Foster 
Avenue, Brooklyn 30, New York. 

Treasurer: George Stone, 3342 Shore Parkway, 
Brooklyn 29, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Leonti Thompson 695 
St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 30, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Helen Photiadis, 
West Street, New York New York. 

Counselor: Park Beck, 514 West 114 Street, 
New York 25, New York. 


Gamma Kappa 


The University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
May 30, 1931 


President: Margaret Wright, 1012 South Quincy 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Tommie Ruth Gardner, 
1208 South Gary Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Alva Hackleman, 130 

East Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Historian-Reporter: Claudia White, South 
Trenton Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Counselor: Ross Beall, University Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
June 1931 


President: Helen Baldwin, 2190 Clifton Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Charles Fields, 2642a Oregon 
Avenue, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 

Corresponding Secretary: Audrey 6205 
Leona Avenue, St. Louis 16, Missouri. 

Recording Secretary: Dorothy Hrbacek, 4955 
Nagel Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 

Treasurer: Marian Zuckerman, 769 Syracuse 
Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: James Meyer, 4922 Hooke 
Avenue, St. Louis 15, Missouri. 

Harris Correspondent: Helen Kelly, 3676 Rutger 
Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

Counselor: John Whitney, 3909 Flora Place, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Gamma 


Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York 
June 1931 

President: Charlotte Brothers, Leonard Street, 
Buffalo 15, New York. 

Vice-president: James Mayer, 1874 Kensington 
Avenue, Buffalo 21, New York. 

Secretary: Margaret Jolly, 104 Bickford Avenue, 
Buffalo 15, New York. 

Treasurer: Margaret Sullivan, Irving Street, 
Lockport, New 

Historian-Reporter: Marion Thornell, 1113 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 

Counselor: Chester Pugsley, 666 Auburn Ave- 
nue, Buffalo 22, New York. 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
June 1931 

President: Mary Alice Kennedy, Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Ruth Ann Thomas, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Secretary: Barbara Elliot, Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Nell Kinzel Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Heiney, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, 


Gamma 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
October 17, 1931 
President: Barry Barnet, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Vice-president: Leonard Lund, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Jean Walbert, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 

Recording Secretary: Dorothy Pine, 867 White 
Street, Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Warren Petty, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Rita Held, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, 


Gamma 


St. Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 
April 23, 1932 


President: Donald Anderson, Box 31, St. Cloud 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Velora Grismer, Box St. 
Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Florence Kloskowski, Box 283, St. 
Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Theodore Rottunda, Box 314, St. 
Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Ellen Kothman, Box 313, 
St. Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, 

Counselor: Marvin Holmgren, St. Cloud Teach- 
ers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Gamma 


University Maine, Orono, Maine 
February 15, 1932 


President: Thelma Watson, Vernon Street, 
Bangor, Maine. 

Vice-president: Daniel Ribbons, Box 51, Corbett 
Hall, University Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Secretary: Priscilla Clark, Vernon Street, 
Bangor, Maine. 

Treasurer: Irving House, Uni- 
versity Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Historian-Reporter: Rena Ratte, The Elms, Uni- 
versity Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Counselor: Mark Shibles, South Stevens Hall, 
University Maine, Orono, 


Gamma Rho 


University Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
May 26, 1932 


President: Hazel Shanklin, 517 Baltimore Ave- 
nue, Wichita, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Donald Bull, 1608 Hillside 
Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 

Secretary: Nancy Baugh, 3240 Country Club 
Place, Wichita, Kansas. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Patricia Cuplin, 
1619 Fairmount Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 


Treasurer: Wm. Nagle, 3014 Carmen Avenue, 
Wichita, 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs, Janet Burnham, 2922 
Shadybrook Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 

Counselor: Baker, 1834 Harvard Avenue, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 


January 13, 1934 


President: Thomas Francis O’Connor, 1401 Wil- 
liams Avenue, San Bruno, California. 

Vice-president: Diana Furay, 1540 10th Avenue, 
San Francisco, California. 

Secretary: Olga Mazza, 6007 College Avenue, 
Oakland, California. 

Treasurer: Robert Wilson Allen, 115 Gough 
Street, San Francisco California. 

Historian-Reporter: Flora Petersen, 564 Alvarado 
Street, San Francisco, California. 

Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, 380 Magellan Ave- 
nue, San Francisco 16, California. 


Gamma Tau 


Winona Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 
February 10, 1934 


President: Victor Stensrud, 103 West Seventh 
Street, Hartland, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Beverly Newell, 212 West Fifth 
Street, Winona, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Mary Jeanne Murphy, 727 First Street 
N.W., Rochester, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Mary Ann Schmidt, Mahtonedi, Min- 
nesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Bobby Gowlland, Chatfield, 
Minnesota. 

Counselor: Floretta Murray, 
Street, Winona, Minnesota. 


Harriet 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 


President: Marilyn Terrebonne, College Edu- 
cation, Peabody Hall, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Eleanor Brown, College Edu- 
cation, Peabody Hall, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Gloria Comish, College Education, 
Peabody Hall, Louisiana University, 
Baton Rouge, 

Treasurer: Harrison, College Educa- 
tion, Peabody Hall, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Counselor: George Deer, College Educa- 
tion, Peabody Hall, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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Gamma Phi 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 
May 11, 1934 


President: Clio Allen, 110 Behan, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Mary Alice Driscoll, 105 Behan, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Ann Montgomery, Box 407, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Evelyn Gandy, Box 32, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Patsy Jean Eason, Box 88, 
Northwestern State Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. 

Counselor: Mamie Bowman, 304 College Ave- 
nue, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Gamma Chi 


State Teachers College, Worcester, Massachusetts 
March 1935 


President: Ruth McTighe, Merrick Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Vice-president: Frank Quitadamo, Burg- 
hardt Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Frances Murray, Freedom Street, 
Hopedale, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Raymond Strikland, Worthington 
Road, Huntington, Massachusetts. 

Counselor: Edmund Osborne, 168 Olean Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
April 13, 1935 


President: James Reynolds, 2260 Tyler Avenue, 
Fresno, California. 

Vice-president: Raymond Reyes, 2651 Tyler Ave- 
nue, Fresno, California. 

Secretary: Beverly Kohler, 1436 Adoline Avenue, 
Fresno, California. 

Treasurer. Ralph Evans, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Rose, 1509 Moroa 
Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Counselor: John Harton, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California. 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College, Edmund, Oklahoma 
April 27, 1935 


President: Myrtle Alice Tool, 524 Maine, 
Edmund, Oklahoma, 


Vice-president: Betty Lou Davis, 401 Thatcher, 
Edmund, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Stella Fay Crowder, 801 Edwards, 
Edmund, Oklahoma. 

Patsy June Booth, 
Crescent, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: James Carpenter, Chapel, 
College Campus, Edmund, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, Central State 
College, Edmund, Oklahoma. 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky 
May 1935 

President: Betty Jane Hawkins, EKSC, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Jane Wilhoite, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Vivian Pelley, EKSC, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: 440 Oak Street, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Mattox, 380 High Street, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 


Delta Beta 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
May 15, 1935 

President: Virginia Heinrich, 4015 Plain Center 
Road, Canton, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Frank Kahr, 14505 Sylvia Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary: Caroline Schupp, R.D. Willoughby, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Donald Hassman, Rt. Canal Fulton, 
Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Jean Brew, Engleman Hall, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Counselor: Gerald Read, Assistant Professor 
Education, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Delta Gamma 


Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
May 24, 1935 

President: Nancy Ruddell, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Annola Wells, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Mary Frances Nolbz, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Patricia Rozen, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Eleanor Palmer, Concord 
College, Athens, West Virginia, 


Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
May 25, 1935 


President: Betty Jane Alexander, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 

Vice-president: Ann Weaver, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Secretary: Jeannine Kinard, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South 

Treasurer: Katie Mayfield, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South 

Historian-Reporter: Ruby 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Counselor: Sadie Goggans, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Winthrop 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Kalb, Illinois 
May 29, 1935 


President: Anna Humenik, Adams Hall, South, 
Kalb, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Jean Jarva, Adams Hall, South, 
Kalb, Illinois. 

Secretary: Dolores Palata, Adams Hall, North, 
Kalb, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Phyllis Scholl, Adams Hall, South, 
Kalb, 

Historian-Reporter: Pat Finegan, Adams Hall, 
North, Kalb, Illinois. 

Counselor: Esther Williams, Northern 
State Teachers College, Kalb, 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 
June 1935 


President: Dorothy Giacherie, Carey Hall, Mar- 
quette, 

Vice-president: Donald Rath, 1021 Third 
Street, Marquette, Michigan. 

Secretary: Eleanore Nelson, Carey Hall, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Margaret LaBonte, 1205 Fourth 
Street, Marquette, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Catherine Hunt, 
Park Avenue, Marquette, Michigan. 

Representative Student Council: Walter 
liams, West Kaye Avenue, Apartment 49, 
Marquette, Michigan. 

Counselor: Maude Van Antwerp, Northern 
Michigan College Education, Marquette, 
Michigan. 
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Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
January 11, 1936 
President: Mrs. Margery Clyne, 629 Center 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma. 
Vice-president: Milton Lehr, 204 Center Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma. 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Eugene 
Kollege Kamp, Alva, Oklahoma. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Kepford, 
1129 Barnes Avenue, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Edgar Fielder, 1001 Fourth Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Lou Johnson, Shockley 
Hall, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Wilma Ernst, 520 Center Street, 
Alva, 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 
May 1936 


President: Robert Carter, Shaver Hall, Hunts- 
ville, Texas. 

Vice-president: Virginia Webber, Philo House, 
1528 Avenue Huntsville, Texas. 

Secretary: Martha Boyle, Buchanan Hall, Hunts- 
ville, 

Treasurer: Frances Oliver, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Lou Wilson, 1912 

Avenue Huntsville, Texas. 
Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 
May 1936 


President: Joy Ray Blume, Box 446, La- 
fayette, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Beverly Schoeny, 210, St. Mary 
Boulevard, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Joyce LeBlanc, Box 337, S.L.I., La- 
fayette, Louisiana, 

Treasurer: Hulda Erath, 317 College Avenue, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Robideaux, Box 241, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Wooley, Box 23, La- 
fayette, Louisiana. 


Starcher, 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
May 16, 1936 
President: Eileen Webb, 123 4th, Spokane, 
Washington. 
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Vice-president: Mrs. Vivian Birge, Eastern Wash- 
ington College Education, Cheney, Washing- 
ton. 

Secretary: Mrs. Betty Beard, Box 915, Cheney, 
Washington. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Suzanne Seelig, Cheney, Wash- 
ington. 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Scott, Cheney, Wash- 
ington. 

Counselor: Omer Pence, Cheney, Washington. 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
June 13, 1936 


President: Mrs. Koontz, 7373 Largo Road 
Washington 19, D.C. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Annette Foley, 3025 
Porter Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Secretary: Virginia Litton, 604 Tyler Street, Falls 
Church, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Howard White, 724 Somerset Place 
N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Suzanne Waters, 
Sarbin Towers, 3132 16th Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Counselor: Anna Halberg, 1701 Massachusetts 
Avenue N.W., Washington D.C. 


Delta 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 
May 1937 


President: Percy Hall, Westminster College, New 
J > 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Juanita McNinch, Westminster 
> 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
5S 
Secretary: Ann Nicodemus, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Shirley Brandon, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
> 
Historian-Reporter: Alice Vogel, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
> 
Counselor: Robert Higgins, Westminster College 
55 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


Delta 


Whitewater State Teachers, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 
January 22, 1938 


President: Clifford Noll, College Greens, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: William Paton, 411 Jefferson 
Street, Stoughton, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Nancy Miller, 1314 Main 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Robert Andreoli, 2006 Street, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Street, 


Historian-Reporter: Marcia Bloom, 308 Main 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Ruben Klumb, 207 Prince Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Delta 


Rutgers University, School Education, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
January 28, 1938 


President: Mrs. John French, Jr. (Pauline 
French), R.F.D. Hamilton Road, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Jason Kemp, 686 Central 
Avenue, Rahway, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Mae Cole Smith, 268 Emanuel Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Edna Wood, Livingston Avenue, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Alexander Boyda, Elge- 
mere Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 

Counselor: Clarence Partch, School Educa- 
tion, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 
February 19, 1938 

President: Mrs. Doris Moore Harris, Gordon 
Arkansas. 

Vice-president: Joyce Seymour, 1111 Henderson 
Street, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Secretary: Norma Jean Langley, Hickory 
Street, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Erwin Garner, Henderson State Teach- 
ers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Historian-Reporter: Claryce Freeman, Route 
Box 1888, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Counselor: Adelphia Basford, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
February 19, 1938 


President: Alden Clark, Central Washington 
College Education, Box 706, Ellensburg, 
Washington. 

Vice-president: Mrs. June Carr, Central Wash- 
ington College Education, Box 601, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 

Secretary: Ester Tuomi, Central Washington Col- 
lege Education, Box 807, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington. 

Treasurer: Robert Funderburk, Central Wash- 
ington College Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington. 

Historian-Re porter Central 


Ruth 


Dougherty, 


Washington College Education, Box 807, 
Ellensburg, Washington. 

Counselor: George Dickson, Central Wash- 
ington College Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 


Delta Rho 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark 
New Jersey 
February 19, 1938 


President: Elizabeth Quinlan, 286 Woodside Ave- 
nue, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Joseph Palumbo, 345 North 12th 
Street, Newark New Jersey. 

Secretary: Shirley Berger, 153 Clifton Avenue, 
Newark New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Sylvia Macioci, North 12th 
Street, Newark New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Bizer, 270 Dorer Ave- 
nue, Hillside, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Lenore Vaughn-Eames, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, 187 Broadway, New- 
ark New Jersey. 


Delta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
May 12, 1938 


President: Patricia Fleming, Riverside Terrace, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Doris Cunefare, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Edna Mae Held, Loganton, Pennsyl- 

Treasurer: Shirley Forest, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Lois Grimm, Flemington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1938 


President: South Hall, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Phyllis Pugh, North Hall, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Deem, North Hall, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Charlene Riddle, 344 Normal 
Avenue, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Emma Heard, Newcastle Street, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 


Delta Upsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 
June 11, 1938 


President: John Manning, 239 Wegman Park- 
way, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: William Dalton, 321 New Mil- 
ford Avenue, Dumont, New Jersey. 

Corresponding Secretary: Catherine Van 
170 Grant Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Recording Secretary: Rosemarie Luchicchia, 281 
Maple Street, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Henry Walters, 107 Coles Street, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Thompson, Huron 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Mrs. Margaret Williams, 2344 
Hudson Boulevard, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Delta Phi 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 


May 13, 1939 


President: Douglas Hartzell, 7601 West Third 
Street, Dayton Ohio. 

Vice-president: Mildred Dague, 5662 Park- 
wood Boulevard, Sylvania, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Nancy Hickenlooper, 111 
Hallett Avenue, Swanton, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Cleva Price, Box 116 
Arlington, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Charles Young, 715 Wallace Ave- 
nue, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Norma Herge, 318 
cock Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

Membership Chairman: Florence Williamson, 
440 East Court Street, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Counselor: Walter Zaugg, 116 Troupe Ave- 

nue, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Delta Psi 


Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
May 27, 1939 


President: Charles Townsend, Eatons, West Vir- 

Vice-president: Mary Ann Chapman, Sharpsburg, 

Secretary: Mrs. Jean Shipley, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Jean Shipley, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Ray Harris, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Ash, Shepherdstown, West Vir- 
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Delta Chi 


Southern University, Carbondale, Illinois 
May 20, 1939 


President: Eugene Howey, 506 West Sycamore 
Street, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Doris Schwinn, 510 Chautauqua 
Street, Carbondale, 

Secretary: Beverly Baine, Route #3, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

Treasurer: Lena Pantaleo, 203 Pearl Street, Car- 
bondale, 

Historian-Reporter: Beckemeyer, 606 
South University Avenue, Carbondale, 

Counselor: Ted Ragsdale, 301 West College 
Street, Carbondale, 


Delta Omega 


Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
May 31, 1939 

President: Jean Cochran, Box 124, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Reva Lawson, Box 311, College 
Station, Murray, Kentucky. 

Correspondong Secretary: Ann Adams, Box 338, 
College Station, Murray, Kentucky. 

Recording Secretary: Mable Cissell, Box 145, Col- 
lege Station, Murray, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Ruth Ashmore, Box 254, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Ann Adams, Box 338, Col- 
lege Station, Murray, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Rubie Smith, Box 363, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Kentucky. 


Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, Towson Maryland 
February 17, 1940 


President: John Young, 617 Montpelier 
Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

First Vice-president: John Hilker, 1213 
Street, Baltimore 11, Maryland. 

Second Vice-president: Albert Naeny, 1532 Loch- 
wood Road, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

Secretary: Betty Jane Holloway, State Teachers 
College, Towson Maryland. 

Treasurer: Heighe Hill, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson Maryland. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Gwen Moser, 6434 
Blenheim Road, Baltimore 12, Maryland. 

Counselor: Fred Weaver, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson Maryland. 


Epsilon Beta 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
February 21, 1940 


President: Elaine Sarre Marsal, 4225 Pitt Street, 
New Orleans 15, Louisiana. 


Vice-president: Edward Koschmann, 5413 
Peters Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Anna Klein, 2408 Milan Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Richoux, 3396 Roger Wil- 
liams, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Audrey McCarron Swanson, 
933 Nashville Avenue, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, 

Counselor: Hunter, 1211 Calhoun Street, 
New Orleans 15, Louisiana. 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
May 24, 1940 


President: Marqueen Ayers, 823 Lexington, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Vice-president: Ned Hill, Florida Southern Col- 
lege, Lakeland, Florida. 

Secretary: Barbara Peel, 822 Hollingsworth Road, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Treasurer: Gertrude Owens, 824 Park Hill Ave- 
nue, Lakeland, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Sam Lastinger, 820 Park 
Hill Avenue, Lakeland, Florida. 

Counselor: Peel, 822 Hollingsworth Road, 
Lakeland, Florida. 


Epsilon Delta 


California State Teachers College, California, 
Pennsylvania 
May 24, 1941 
Counselor: Robert Steele, California State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania 
May 25, 1941 
President: Joseph Ritter, Greason, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: John Vinski, Hickory Street, 
Etna, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Clifford Yinger, 312 Walnut Street, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Jean Cockley, 926 Wilson Avenue, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Hermine Richter, 237 North 
Street, Millersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Earl Wright, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Zeta 

State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1941 

President: Jean Reitnauer, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


Vice-president: Marvin Davis, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Alberta Morris, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Salvatore Natoli, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Trexler, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Associate Counselor: Katherine Christ, 915 
North Fifth Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Paul Knedler, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
June 18, 1941 


President: Frank Irish, Apt. Ronan Hall, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Alma Puterbaugh, Barnard Hall, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Secretary: Virginia Otterbein, Barnard Hall, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Virjean Brewer, Barnard Hall, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, 

Historian-Reporter: Harlan Clarey, 203 Kin- 
ney Boulevard, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary: Gerald Poor, Cen- 
tral Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Counselor: Mary Comstock, Central Michigan 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 
May 1942 


President: Dale Meekin, Campus Box 511, More- 
head State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Mrs, Martha Estill, 312 
Street, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Lloyd Jones, Campus P.O. Box 138, 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: William Cann, Campus P.O. Box 357, 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Jane Wolfford, More- 
head, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Thelma Evans, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead, Kentucky. 


Epsilon Iota 


State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 
May 14, 1942 
President: Ruth Staupus, Intervale Street, 
Brockton, Massachusetts. 
Vice-president: Barbara Rosenblatt, Nassing- 
lot Street, Roxbury, 


Secretary: Margaret Hart, Chamblet Street, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Mary Yankopoulos, 163 Grove Street, 
Fall River, Massachusetts 

Historian-Reporter: Kenneth Taylor, Hale 
Street, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

Counselor: Robert Rucker, Pleasant Street, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
May 23, 1942 

President: Norman Vogel, 321 East Lovett, Char- 
lotte, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Andrew Townsend, 2500 Hard- 
ing Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. 

Secretary: Barbara Davis, 1110 Seymour Avenue, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Mary Lou Straith, 303 Oak Hill Ave- 
nue, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Kay Maxstadt, 227 Hill 
Street, Lansing, Michigan. 

Counselor: Victor Noll, Division Education, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 

Assistant Counselor: John Mason, Division 
Biological Science, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


Epsilon Lambda 


Texas Western College, Paso, Texas 
May 27, 1942 


President: Anne Mulcahy, Texas Western Col- 
lege, Paso, Texas. 

Vice-president: George Wardy, Texas Western 
College, Paso, 

Secretary: Dorothy Hahn, Texas Western College, 
Paso, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Dolores Edmondson, Texas 
Western College, Paso, Texas. 

Counselor: Bertha Reynolds, Texas Western Col- 
lege, Paso, Texas. 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 


President: Nancy Bishop, Eight Acre Road, 
Farmington, Connecticut. 

Vice-president: Luke Farrell, 778 Migeon 
Avenue, Torrington, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Marion Hobson, Arch Street, Meri- 
den, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Romeo Bernier, Bailey Street, Daniel- 
son, Connecticut. 
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Historian-Reporter: Carol-Ann Beirmacher, 
Kingswood Road, West Hartford, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Theodore Lokken, Maple Street, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 


President: Richard Waterman, 258 Lewiston Ave- 
nue, Willimantic, Connecticut. 

Vice-president: Donalda Charnetski, New London 
Turnpike, Norwich, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Marguerite Campert, Warrenville, Con- 
necticut. 

Treasurer: Ralph Young, RFD #1, Danielson, 
Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth 
Center, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Elizabeth Barbare, 158 North Street, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 


Bradley, Windham 


Epsilon 


Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 


President: Katherine Antey, Fairfield Hall, 
Danbury, Connecticut. 

Vice-president: Nilla Koulbanis, Fairfield Hall, 
Danbury, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Mrs. Virginia O’Connor, Allen 
Road, Norwalk, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Mrs, Elaine Rubin, Plymouth 
Avenue, Norwalk, Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Marjorie 
No. New Fairfield, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Mary Swokla, Balmforth Avenue, 
Danbury Connecticut. 


R.F.D. 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
May 25, 1944 


President: Mildred Dambruch, 225 Spring 
Street, Cranston, Rhode Island. 

Vice-president: Helen Agronick, Mitchell 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Secretary: Janice Slocum, 110 Rugby Street, 
Providence Rhode Island. 

Treasurer: Richard Alberg, Hughes Ave- 
nue, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

Historian-Reporter: Marise Michael, 203 Howell 
Street Providence, Rhode Island. 


Social Committee Chairman: Joan Stacy, 245 
Childs Street, Warren, Rhode Island. 

Counselor: Helen Scott, 385 Bullock Point 
Avenue, Riverside, Rhode Island. 


Epsilon Sigma 


Oneonta State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York 
May 26, 1944 


President: Joan Haynes, Cedar Street, Oneonta, 
New York. 

Vice-president; Mary Rose Balkovic Maple 
Street, Oneonta, New York. 

Secretary: 
Oneonta New York. 

Treasurer: Dolores Fragetta, Maple 
Oneonta, New York. 

Clara Aardsma, 
Street, Oneonta, New York. 

Counselor: Ronald Welsh, 
Oneonta, New York. 


Elm 


Otsego Street, 


Epsilon Omicron 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
May 22, 1943 


President: Marshall Wick, Magara, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Barbara Barry, 825 2nd Avenue, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Doris Stensgaard, 1504 State Street, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Robert Johnson, 633 Water Street, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Carol Endl Water 
Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, 520 Chippewa 
Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Epsilon 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
November 12, 1943 


President: Charles Manos, 283 Main Street, 
Keene, New Hampshire. 

Vice-president: Joan Stoughton, Blake House, 
Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Secretary: Shirley Delano, Huntress Hall, Keene 
Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Treasurer: Frank Blackington, Jr., Keene 
Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Historian-Reporter: Thelma Letteney, Huntress 
Hall, Keene Teachers College, Keene, New 

Hampshire. 

Counselor: Leonard Morrison, Keene Teachers 

College, Keene, New Hampshire. 


Epsilon Tau 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
May 31, 1944 
President: Dolores Conrad, College Residence 
Hall Geneseo, New York. 
Vice-president: Marie Hansen, Wadsworth 
Street, Geneseo, New York. 
Secretary: Cynthia Parker, 
Hall Geneseo, New York. 
Treasurer: Edna Phillips, 
Geneseo, New York. 
Frances Coddington, Bank 
Street, Geneseo, New York. 
Counselor: Gerrard Megathlin, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York. 


College Residence 


Highland Road, 


Epsilon Upsilon 


Potsdam State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
New York 
June 1944 

President: Sanford Rague, Apt. 1-C, P.S.T.C. 
Housing Project, Potsdam, New York. 

Vice-president: Mollie Brown, Main Street, 
Potsdam, New York. 

Secretary: Sally Arton, Waverly Street, Pots- 
dam, New York. 

Treasurer: Viola Seavey, State Street, Potsdam, 
New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Leslie Ann Goff, Elm Street 
Dorm, Potsdam, New York. 

Counselor: Roger Dunn, Pierrepont Ave- 
nue, Potsdam, New York. 


Epsilon Phi 


Jacksonville State College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
December 1944 


President: Joy Cunningham, Library, 

Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Betty Morgan, Daugette Hall, 
J.S.T.C., Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Secretary: Virginia Bright, 602 Francis Ave- 
nue, Jacksonville, 

Treasurer: James McClendon, Vet. Apts. 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Clara Nell Hawk, Daugette 
Hall, Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Counselor: Allison, Jacksonville, 
Alabama. 


Epsilon Chi 


Cortland State Teachers College, Cortland, 
New York 
April 20, 1945 


President: McLean, New York, 


Delivery. 
Vice-president: Patricia Purdy, Prospect Ter- 
race, Cortland, New York. 


Recording Secretary: Eugene Long, Owego 
Street, Cortland, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Patricia Keogh, 
Prospect Terrace, Cortland, New York. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Virginia King Sprague, Pros- 
pect Terrace, Cortland, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Egeln, Steven- 
son Street, Cortland, New York. 

Counselor: Minnie Pearl Carr, Pleasant Street, 
Cortland, New York. 


Epsilon Psi 


Florence State Teachers College, Florence 
Alabama 
April 21, 1945 


President: William Pilgrim, Box 273, College 
Station, Florence, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Julian Jackson, 443 North 
Cherry Street, Florence, Alabama. 

Secretary: Doris Fay Cobb, Box 339, College 
Station, Florence, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Doris Fay Box 339, College 
Station, Florence, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Joiner, Route 
Rogersville, Alabama. 

Counselor: Box 46, College Sta- 
tion, Florence, Alabama. 


Epsilon Omega 


Oswego State Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York 
May 26, 1945 


President: James Warrack, 6907 67th Street, 
Glendale 27, Long Island, New York. 

Vice-president; Nancy Dombo, South Onondaga, 
New York. 

Secretary: Patricia Dight, 
Phoenix, New York. 

Treasurer: James Gallagher, 470 East 28th Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Constance Vought, Me- 
chanic Street, Jordan, New York. 

Counselor: Harold Alford, West Schuyler 
Street, Oswego, New York. 


Zeta Alpha 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey 
May 31, 1945 
President: Joseph Cioffi, 123 Palisade Avenue, 
Garfield, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Dorothy Dietrich, 
Street, Paterson New Jersey. 
Secretary: Norma Perry, R.D. Sawmill Road, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Donald Edinger, McKenzie Ave- 
nue, East Rutherford, New Jersey. 
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Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Muller, 507 East 
24th Street, Paterson New Jersey. 

Counselor: Louise Alteneder, 185 East 33rd 
Street, Patterson, New Jersey. 


Zeta Beta 


University Minnesota, Duluth Branch, 
Duluth, Minnesota 
May 10, 1946 


President: David Kreager, 4415 Cooke Street, 
Duluth Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Shirley Kee, 5131 Tiogo Street, 
Duluth Minnesota. 

Secretary: Dolores Lakso, 829 East Sixth Street, 
Duluth Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Frances Knobloch, 4509 Gladstone 
Street, Duluth Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Adele Rahko, 2132 East 
Fourth Street, Duluth Minnesota. 

Counselor: Margaret Banks, 1732 East Fourth 
Street, Duluth Minnesota. 


Zeta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
May 18, 1946 


President: Hubert Jones, Box 570, State 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Vice-president: George Nix, Route Clayton, 
Alabama. 

Secretary: Hiram Davis, Box 493, State Teach- 
ers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Ennis Sellers, Box 60, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Mixon, 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Counselor: Emmette Kilpatrick, Head the 
English Department, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Alabama. 


Zeta Delta 


Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
May 20, 1946 


President: Ralph Dunlap, Sul Ross State College, 
Alpine, Texas. 

Vice-president: Betty Rumbaugh, Sul Ross State 
College, Alpine, Texas. 

Secretary: Lois Burns, Sul Ross State College, 
Alpine, Texas. 

Treasurer: Nell Pope, Sul Ross State College, 
Alpine, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Luis Hernandez, Sul Ross 
State College, Alpine, Texas. 

Counselor: Etheridge, P.O. Box 359, Sul 
Ross State College, Alpine, Texas. 


Zeta Epsilon 


University Toledo, Toledo Ohio 
May 31, 1946 


President: Marilyn Abrahamson, 2661 Latonia 
Street, Toledo Ohio. 

Vice-president: Stephen Szabo, 2146 
Street, Toledo Ohio. 

Secretary: Dorothy Saloff, 2346 Valentine Street, 
Toledo Ohio. 

Treasurer: Esther Anderson, University To- 
ledo, Toledo Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Kathryn Crothers, 2037 Ber- 
don Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

Counselor: Frank Hickerson, 3615 Bluff Street, 
Toledo Ohio. 


Zeta Zeta 


State Teachers College, State University 
New York, New Paltz, New York 
May 31, 1946 


President: Ellen Chaffee, Millrock Road, New 
Paltz, New York. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Helbing, North Oak- 
wood Terrace, New Paltz, New York. 

Secretary: Joan Hanley, North Chestnut Street, 
New Paltz, New York. 

Treasurer: Carmen Sanborn, North Oakwood 
Terrace, New Paltz, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Jeannette Eason, Ulster Park, 
New York. 

Counselor: Roland Will, Plattekill Ave- 
nue, New Paltz, New York. 


Zeta Eta 


University Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi 
May 10, 1947 


President: Betty Lucas, P.O. Box 466, University, 
Mississippi. 

Vice-president: Suzette Buehler, P.O. Box 294, 
University, Mississippi. 

Secretary: Janet Edgerton, P.O. Box 423, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi. 

Treasurer: Rosie Gong, P.O. Box 408, Univer- 
sity, Mississippi. 

Historian-Reporter: Sue Virginia Exum, P.O. 
Box 562, University, Mississippi. 

Counselor: Cecil Ross, P.O. Box 81, Univer- 
sity, Mississippi. 


Zeta Theta 


Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 
May 16, 1947 


Counselor: Mrs, William Van Gelder, 3705 
Mountain Park Circle, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Zeta 


East Tennessee State College, Johnston City, 
Tennessee 


June 1947 


President: Marie Dixon, c/o East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Vice-president: Connie Sutherland, c/o East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson, City, Ten- 

Secretary: Goins, c/o East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Dolen, c/o East Tennessee 
State College; Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: Jean Kilday, c/o East Ten- 
nessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Counselor: Mack Davis, East Tennessee State 
College Training School, Johnson City, Ten- 


Zeta Kappa 


Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
Louisiana 
February 12, 1948 


President: Elaine Hendry, Roseland, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: David McCormick, College Sta- 
tion, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Mary Barbara Gendusa, College Sta- 
tion, Box 518, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: William Rigdon, Southeastern Train- 
ing School, College Station, Hammond, Louisi- 

Historian-Reporter: Velmarae Dunn, Southeast- 
ern Training School, College Station, Ham- 
mond, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Lyman Jones, 600 South Olive Street, 
Hammond, Louisiana. 


Zeta Lambda 


Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, 
Missouri 
April 27, 1948 


President: Gaylord Meyers, Men’s Quadrangles, 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Wilbur Pollard, College Heights, 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Joyce Smith, c/o Department Busi- 
ness, Maryville, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Katherine Franken, Faculty, Mary- 
ville, Missouri. 

Counselor: John Harr, Northwest Missouri 
State College, Maryville, Missouri. 


Zeta 


East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Texas 
May 19, 1948 


President: Howard Browning, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 


Secretary: Ruth Peek, East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce, Texas. 

Treasurer: Walter Heaton, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Era Lou Welsh, East Texas 
State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 


Zeta 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
June 1948 

President: Josephine Bruck, Beaver College, Jenk- 
intown, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Audrey Max, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Elna Riker, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Josephine Sckupakus, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Daniel, Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: John Dugan, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


Zeta 


State Teachers College, Brockport, New York 
May 30, 1949 


President: Harry Emerson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, New York. 

Vice-president: Martha Dodd, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, New York. 

Secretary: Audrey Koopman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, New York. 

Treasurer: Don Thompson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Norma Passarell, State Teach- 
Brockport, New York. 

Counselor: Wayne Dedman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport, New York, 


Zeta 


State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 
November 20, 1948 


President: Alvin Kapusta, State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota. 

Vice-President: Norma Kipper, State Teachers 
College, Minot, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Lloyd Swenson, State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Charles Ruppert, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minot, North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Lawrence 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Agnes Beckstrom, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minot, North Dakota. 


State 
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Zeta Omicron 


University Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
May 21, 1949 


President: Donald Stewart, 200 Brown Hall, 
University Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
Vice-president: Barbara Ann Black, 2116 Gilles 

Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Secretary: Jean Jamieson, Warner Hall, 
University Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
Treasurer: Richard Wells, Training House, 
University Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
Historian-Reporter: Nancy Nicoll, Warner 
Hall, University Delaware, Newark, Dela- 
ware. 

Counselor: Dolio, 155 Haines Street, New- 
ark, Delaware. 


Zeta Rho 


Loyola University the South, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 
October 1949 


President: Emile Magendie, 2542 Onzaga 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Sylvia Shambra, 8210 Apple 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Ruth McShane, 3211 Octavia Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Mary Lou Suhor, 1310 Bartholomew 
Street, New Orleans, Louosiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Maria Giacobbe, 3634 Air- 
line Highway, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Lucille Bostick, 8011 Spruce Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Zeta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota 
February 1950 


President: Esther Meier, East Hall Dorm, Valley 
City, North Dakota. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Gladys Emery, State Teach- 
ers College, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Counselor: James Sawrey, State Teachers College, 
Valley City, North Dakota. 


Zeta Tau 


John Stetson University, Land, Florida 
April 1950 


President: Elizabeth Flory, Box 327, Stetson Uni- 
versity, Land, Florida. 

Secretary: Barbara Jean Smith, Box 91, Stetson 
University, Land, Florida. 

Treasurer: Ulila Treon, Box 149, Stetson Uni- 
versity, Land, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Virginia Davis, Box Stet- 
son University, Land, Florida. 

Counselor: Carter, Stetson University, 
Land, Florida. 


Zeta Upsilon 


State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 
June 1950 


President: William Smith, 124 Center Street, Fre- 
donia, New York. 

Vice-president: Mary Jane Blemel, Fredonia 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Barbarann Buczkowski, 114 
Gazelle Street, Dunkirk, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Gavras, Fredonia State 
Teachers College, Fredonia, New York. 

Counselor: Harry Foster, Maple Street, 
Fredonia, New York. 


Zeta Phi 


University Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
June 1950 

President: Jack Frymier, 6750 S.W. 8th Street, 
Miami 44, Florida. 

Vice-president: Solomon Lichter, 362 Michigan 
Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida. 

Secretary: Mrs. Amelia Houghton, 5411 S.W. 
4th Street, Miami 44, Florida. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Jean Bouvier, 630 N.E. 
Street, Miami, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Edwin Booth, 2035 N.W. 
41st Street, Miami, Florida. 

Counselor: Orlie Clem, 740 N.W. 13th Court, 
Miami, Florida. 


Zeta Chi 


Tennessee State College, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
July 15, 1950 

President: Robert Miller, Tennessee State 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Vice-president: Eddie Murphy, Riverside Sani- 
tarium, Young’s Lane, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Secretary: Lila Hobson, Tennessee State 

College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Yvonne Willie, Hale Hall, 
Tennessee State College, Nashville, 

Historian-Reporter: Marie Harris, Tennessee 
State College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Counselor: Geraldine Fort, Hale Hall, 
Tennessee State College, Nashville, 


Zeta Psi 


Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
October 29, 1950 


Secretary: Therese Thomas, Miner Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. 

Counselor: Sadie St. Clair, Miner Teachers 
College, Washington, D.C. 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Jacksonville Alumni 


Jacksonville, Florida 
January 1934 
President: Mrs. Pauline Spofford, 1467 Pine- 
grove Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Vice-president: Roy Dawson, 4728 Pinewood 
Road, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Secretary: Mrs, Adelaide Commander, 1239 
Donald Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Treasurer: Harwell, 1626 Glendale Avenue, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Arlene McKee, 2826 
College Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Counselor: Garth Akridge, Jacksonville Junior 
College, Box 183C, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
February 14, 1941 


President: Mrs. Hilda Johns Hardy, 3015 Chene- 
vert Street, Houston, Texas. 

Vice-president: Arvin Donner, 3314 Wichita 
Street, Houston, Texas. 

Secretary: Mrs. Mildred Mead, 1511 West 
bama Street, Houston, 

Treasurer: Ossie Thompson, 523 Colquitt 
Street, Houston, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Steele, 1601 
Shepherd Street, Houston, Texas. 


South 


Counselor: Edwin 
Street, Houston, 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
May 1936 


Martin, 2341 Quenby 


President: Velma Parker, 4418 Pershing 
Street, Fort Worth Texas. 

Vice-president: Eula Hunter, 3000 Avenue 
Fort Worth Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Yola Bellamy, 1200 Rose- 
dale Avenue, West, Fort Worth Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Polly Harrison, 2001 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Fort Worth Texas. 

Counselor: Mamie Brightwell, 1520 Terrell, 
Fort Worth Texas. 


Nemaha Alumni 


Omaha, Nebraska 
March 15, 1947 


President: Bess Hanigan, Lincoln Avenue, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Vice-president: Marian McGrew, Orlando, Apt. 
43, 221 Barnard Street, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Zola Gardner, 502 South 
Street, Lincoln, 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Currie, 512 Benton 
Street, Council Bluffs, 

Counselor: Josephine Shively, 2916 Fontenelle 
Boulevard, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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From General Office 


Executive Council wishes renewed 
emphasis the William Chandler 
Bagley Teacher Exchange tribute 
one Kappa Delta Pi’s founders. The plan 
offers splendid opportunity for self-im- 
provement. Teachers who are interested 
the Exchange should write for application 
blanks the Recorder-Treasurer the 
Society. suggested that the chapters 
bring the Exchange plan before their mem- 
bership. The following note has been re- 
ceived from Dr. Victor Noll, Executive 
Second Vice President the Society. 

Last September was suggested that one 
chapter meeting this year devoted 
program the Bagley Memorial Teacher 
Exchange. would very much appreci- 
ated counselors chapter program chair- 
men would write about their plans for 
this meeting the program you had this 
meeting has already been held. The most 
interesting and original programs will 
reported later issue the Forum. 
Please send letter soon describing your 
program plans for the meeting. Your 
letter should addressed Dr. Victor 
Noll, Division Education, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

The attention called also the two 
Kappa Delta Research Awards 
$250.00 each for outstanding initial re- 
search present former members 
Kappa Delta Pi, one for undergraduates, the 
other for graduates and alumni. Not includ- 
ing studies for the doctorate. Anyone inter- 
ested should write Dr. Truman Lee Kelley, 
Laureate Counselor, 1611 Paterna Road, 
Santa Barbara, California. complete pre- 
sentation the conditions will found 
the Supplement the Forum for Novem- 
ber, 1949, pages 128d, 128e and 

The annual dinner Kappa Delta 
will served this year the Madison 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey 6:30 


Thursday, February 15. The address 
the evening will given President 
Charles Johnson, Fiske University, 
the subject “Education and the Cultural 
Crisis.” Autographed copies the volume 
containing the address enlarged form will 
for sale immediately following the din- 
ner, for the dinner are $2.50. They 
may secured advance writing the 
office the Recorder-Treasurer, Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, Ohio. During the day 
the dinner there will regional con- 
ference the same hotel which will include 
twenty-five chapters the surrounding 
feature the dinner there will 
roll call the chapters, the dinner 
celebrating the fortieth anniversary the 
founding the Society. 

Our members will interested know- 
ing that 17,000 copies this issue the 
Forum were printed, the largest edition 
the Society’s history. request has been re- 
ceived from officer the Classroom 
Teachers Ohio asking permission re- 
print the article, “Elementary Education 
Comes Robert Topp, from 
the May issue, Schools. 

The Executive Council held its fall meet- 
ing the home the Recorder-Treasurer 
Tiffin, Ohio December and 
There was unusual amount business. 
Many groups are petitioning for new chap- 
ters. There were reports the Memorial 
Exchange Teachers and committee 
appointed make further recommendations 
regarding permanent home for the Society, 
and the construction suitable building 
final goal. World events, moving 
rapidly, may make reconsideration plans 
which are adopted imperative. The 
next meeting the Executive Council will 
held Atlantic City, beginning Feb- 
ruary and continuing the following day 
necessary. 


Installation Zeta Phi Chapter 


University Miami 


was installed University Miami 
June 1950. Dr. John Beery, Dean 
the School Education (Kappa), Dr. 
Gordon Lovejoy (Upsilon), Dr. Gert- 
rude Mooney (Kappa), Dr. Thurston 
Adams (Kappa), and Miss Betty 
Cosby (Alpha Phi) assisted Dr. Katherine 
Vickery, Executive First Vice-president, 
(Alpha Pi), with the initiation service and 
installation the chapter. formal ban- 
quet Coral Gables Country Club followed 
the ceremony. Mr. Miller Ritchie, 
newly elected Counselor Zeta Phi, served 
Dean Franklin Williams 
Miami University welcomed the society 
the campus. Dr. James Wilson Super- 
intendent Schools Miami, Dean John 


Beery and Dr. Gordon Lovejoy 


also greeted the initiates. Dr. Katherine 
Vickery spoke The History and Purposes 
Kappa Delta Pi. Members the charter 
group are: Edwin Booth, Jean Bouvier, 
Seymour Brieloff, Bryce Dunham, May 
Edmonds, Lucille Fleischer, Jack Frymier, 
Leona Goldwebber, Amelia Houghton, Ada 
Lou Jarrell, Solomon Lichter, Patricia 
Marilyn Martin, Sydell Seidman, Charles 
Sowash, Felicia West, and Miller 
Ritchie. 

The following officers were elected and 

President: Jack Frymier 

Vice President: Solomon Lichter 

Secretary: Amelia Houghton 

Treasurer: Jean Bouvier 

Historian-Recorder: Edwin Booth 


Counselor: Orlie Clem 


STUDENT INTEREST VERSUS TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY 


The educators immediately charge the schools have been working 
day and night for long time make good teachers out undeveloped 
high-school boys and girls. Their chief slogans are essence student in- 
terest (pure and undefiled) and teacher responsibility for its maintenance. 
That means that embryo teachers are not encouraged and not hardened 
personal responsibility for their own growth during their formative 
period, but are expected slough off their old selves when they later 
mount the rostrum full-fledged teachers, and look out upon the benches 
which they themselves occupied not long ago. Under such conditions 
shall never have many good teachers, however much hope and pray. 


WITHERS 
Concord College 
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Kappa Delta Research Awards 


(Reprinted from November, 1949, issue) 


ing educational progress through sym- 
pathy and self sacrifice, knowledge and in- 
dustry, and research and courage applica- 

true that the time initiation 
members Kappa Delta they may not 
have had contacts with the forces selfish- 
ness, indifference and ignorance that retard 
educational progress and they may not have 
been called upon wage courageous battle 
against these influences. Perhaps some 
their minor educational conflicts presage 
the major ones that almost surely strike 
them educational servants mankind. 
Perhaps Kappa Delta will some day 
able recognize this phase the educa- 
tional scene and grant awards those stout 
hearted members who have fought and es- 
pecially daring and courageous fight against 
intrenched hurtful influences. 

true that the the time initiation 
few members Kappa Delta have at- 
tained such knowledge and proficiency 
educational lore and science that they can 
conduct educational research the frontier 
knowledge. However they may have 
lived close enough this region see its 
entanglements and difficulties and they may 
able start the building useful paths 
this realm ignorance. 

Being desirous stimulating educational 
research early age the Executive 
Council Kappa Delta has established 
two educational Research Awards $250 
each, which may granted each year 
present active and former members Kap- 
Delta Pi, for outstanding initial educa- 
tional research. One these awards, 
designated the “Undergraduate Award,” 
open members Kappa Delta who, 
the time completion the research 
question, are undergraduates. The under- 
graduate product may submitted the 


Award any time, but not later 
than six months after receipt the A.B. 
comparable degree. The other award 
open present alumni members Kap- 
Delta for research endeavor com- 
pleted after the A.B. equivalent degree, 
and before the student has attained the age 
thirty. This award, designated the 
“Graduate and Alumni Award,” not for 
the purpose rewarding competence 
the doctorate level. ‘The doctorate thesis, 
modification thereof, may not sub- 
mitted the competition for this award. 

The purpose any research submitted 
shall with view the improvement 
educational service. 

The local chapters Kappa Delta in- 
cluding alumni chapters and the Laureate 
chapter, are made the channels for the sub- 
mission research studies. The chapter offi- 
cers are called upon establish their own 
machinery for the discovery research en- 
deavors and, using the 
printed, submit application for research 
award the student question. num- 
ber such submissions from single chap- 
ter not limited, but the chapter officers 
are asked exercise certain restraint and 
not submit material little merit. Nomina- 
tions for given calendar year must re- 
ceived the chairman the Award Com- 
mittee not later than January first the 
succeeding year. 

Alumni members Kappa Delta Pi, not 
now associated with any chapter, may, 
their own initiative submit research study 
any chapter which they were once 
members with view its 
the Award Committee the chapter offi- 
cers. 

The Award Committee, which, the 
By-Laws, Art. Sec. 11, the Laureate 
counselor chairman authorized the 
Executive Council establish its own rules 


for appraising submitted The 
judgments experts will utilized. 

The Committee may withhold either 
award, for any year, product deemed 
sufficient merit presented. 

The following form followed 
the letter transmittal the Kappa Delta 
Research Award Committee. 


Chairman the Kappa Delta 
Committee Research Studies and Research 
Awards 

(Truman Kelley, Laureate Counselor, 
1611 Paterna Road, Santa Barbara, Calif.) 


Dear Sir: 


The undersigned, chapter President and Coun- 
jointly singly have examined the research study 
Entitled 
written 
date birth 

Three typewritten (or printed) copies this 
study are submitted herewith. 

This study was completed the author prior 
The author has received 
degrees herewith listed, together with institu- 
tions and dates. 

Accordingly this product submitted the 
competition for the (undergraduate award) 
(graduate and alumni award) for the calendar 

(If the candidate the author other pub- 
lished research studies list the same with 
dates and places publication requested.) 

understand that the announcement 
awards for given calendar year will ordinarily 
made early the next year the time the an- 
nual lecture banquet Kappa Delta Pi. 

Respectfully submitted 


and whose present 


President Chapter 


Counselor for Chapter 

(Both signatures are requested, but for any 
reason necessary submit product over 
single signature will given 


transmitting the above conditions 
the award the Executive President sent the 
following letter: 


Dear Counselor and President: 
This letter timed reach you the very 
beginning the school year order that the 


enclosed announcement may early called the 
attention not only your present active mem- 
bers but also those off-campus members who 
might interested. Mindful the purpose 
Kappa Delta Pi, stated its Constitution and 
By-Laws, “to recognize outstanding contributions 
education” well the provision Article 
II, Section II, for Research Awards, with 
pleasure that the Executive Council makes this 
announcement. hoped that there are studies 
now under way completed which may sub- 
mitted this year. There reason why there 
may not announcement awards this 
next Convocation should there studies suffi- 
cient merit submitted before January first. 

has seemed the Executive Council that the 
chief responsibility for executing this program 
should rest with the chapters individually. This 
new responsibility placed upon the chapters 
and one for which they have established rules 
and procedures. What constitutes the best way for 
stimulating research the academic level held 
members Kappa Delta may develop with 
time and the Executive Council may, later 
date, make proposals for common procedure 
all chapters for the discovery and reporting 
high grade educational research members, 
active graduate, Kappa Delta Pi. 

However, present, the Executive Council 
asks that each chapter take the initiative what- 
ever means sees fit, encouraging scientific re- 
search, and discovering, appraising and sending 
research products the Committee Research 
Studies and Research This material will 
finally appraised the committee, but care- 
ful initial screening chapter committee and 
chapter counselor will not only facilitate the 
work the committee, but will also tend pre- 
vent raising false hopes and will lessen dis- 
appointments. 

The award committee well aware that mod- 
ern educational research complex undertaking 
that ordinarily pursued candidates for the 
doctorate degree and post doctorate students. 
Though this so, the life blood progress 
research, and research sort and kind 
heartening and awakening every level 
cational activity. Kappa Delta through its 
awards, undergraduate and graduate and alumni, 
desires honor serious, competent, and honest 
endeavors this below-doctorate level. 

The chairman the award committee—the 
Laureate Counselor—will glad attempt 
answer any questions that occur chapter officers 
and 

the furtherance one the basic purposes 
Kappa Delta let all join the encourage- 
ment more and better research all scholastic 
levels. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McKinley Robinson 
Executive President, Kappa Delta 
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Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
chapter 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


the Society 
PRICE LIST 
Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 
Guard Pins 

Single 

Letter Letter 
Crown Set Pearl $6.50 $11.50 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
jewelry 20%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 
Colorado, 2%; lowa, 2%; Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 
Michigan, North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 
South Dakota, Utah, 2%; Wyoming, 2%. Since 
state taxes vary from time time, officers should 
make check the taxes their own states 
determine the amount which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 
AGGERED 


